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Eight papers which discuss rational and nonrational 
nodes of knowing and consciousness and their relevarce to educational 
practice are pre§:entfcd. Richard Jones in "Looking Eack and Forth on 
Consciousness*' considers two aodes, the ratiotal and the oetaphoric, 
in a discussion of dreams. Alfred Kuhn discussfes randoia variation and 
selective retention (fiVSR) as operaticns of left and right brain. The 
coBbination of the two produce rationality. Haxine Greene focuses on 
isaaginative literature as expressing an array of aodes of 
consciousness. Arthur Hellesly Foshay in "Intuition ard c urriculua" 
pleads for the legitioacy of intuitio£ and offers several examples of 
how the intuitive leap say be encouraged in school. Scnaid Lippit a^id 
Eva Schindler-fiainaan in "Knowing^ Feeling, Dcing" call for a fully 
linked person. The three eleiaents ,in the title are necessary for tne 
education cf the whole person. Robert saaples oaJces a snarp 
distinction between right and left heiisphere activities and explains 
the doiinance of the linear, logical, rationalist Ecde of thinking in 
schools chiefly through the lack of trust engendered in the 
classrooifls. Kark Phillips describes confluent education, which 
recognizes ?.nd employs all forces present in classrcos activitjr^t a 
given tiaie. John Haas discusses the term sj^jectics, 
the unity of the laetaphoric and the analytic in the 
and uses eiamples drawn from actual experience. The 

all the papers are that there are aany nodes cf knowing of which the 
rational is one and if we are to function fully we cught to ^ake full 
use of all aodes. (Autfaor/KC) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Duiing the past few yean., a discussion has begun on the ways of knowing 
that go beyond the rational. For some pciiplc. the discussion began with Jerome 
Bmncr's On Knowing: Essays for the Uft Hand (1962), a brief book which 
declares the possibility that an important part of our thinking processes is bcmg 
overlooked, or receiving little attention. The part that is being overlooked has 
many names; of tht many names, more later. In ^lencrul. it is that part thai . 
complements the rational. 

We live in a time that is dominated by the ratio,.al-mtellectual-sciemific way 
of experiencing. While we are aware of impulse, of passion, of the "affec- 
tive," we don't trust them. Like Samuel Johnson in his Dictionary, we defme 
passion, not as a state of existence with its own meanings and properties, but as 
he did. "'a disturbance o^4he reason." ■ 
Some of u^ have known bcncr than this for a long time, and our tradition of 
culture has known better even longer. Alongside the tradition of science and of 
rcastm. there has always been a tradition of instantly sensed tmth. The mystics, 
the prophets, the poet.s. many painters and sculptors, some dramatists, and the 
dancer> and musicians have trafficked in this kind oF truth smce the bcginnmg 
of civilization. Along with some philosiiphers. they have been honored and 
remembered, but they have become more and h.ore of a mystery to us in modem 
times. This is surprising, for it ss during our time that the function ot the 
emotional in life has been studied systematically for the first time, and cadres of 
people exist who make a profession of untangling its effects. As Crane Bnnton 
points out in The Sluipm^ of Modern Thounht {1963. eh. 7), the "anti- 
intellectuar' has been thriving during the nineteenth and twentieth centunes. 
Side by side with the impress.ve discoveries in science have been Rousseau's 
-general will." Cardinal Newman's -iliitive sen^." the discovery of condi- 
tioning by Pavlov and other>. and the discoveries of Freud-all real aspects of 
human expcnence and reflection, and none rational in the ordinary sense. 

During the sixties and seventies of this century, renewed attention has been 
given to this aspect of human expcnence. It has been recognized once n'ore that 
major intellectual accomplishments are in part non-rational. The tendency m 
formal education to reduce everything to the rational has been challenged in 
many places, but the entrenched belief in the rational as the only legitimate 
souree of truth has made it difficult to attract senous attention to the possibility 
that only a part of the human condition is dealt with in school--tha( schot>fs 
mi.<potiray what it is to think, to experience, to be human. This may account for 
Mime anacks on the "relevance" of school learning. . 

On June l.l and 14. 1975. the Social Science Education Consortium con- 
vened a meeting on this pn>blem. ".Ways of Knowing; fs Science on ihs 
Defensive?" was the name given the conference. Papers were presented, or • 
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irtcraclivc Icciurcs ucfc oft'enrd, and discussions UH)k place. AH of the pre- 
s>:niations and discussions were recorded by sienotype and transcribed. The 
present volume presents these papers and discussions in a S4»mewhal edited 
hirm. 

The papers and discussions arc arranged in two broad categories. Those by 
Richard M. Jones. Alfa'd Kuhn. and Maxine Greene arc in the tinit group, 
which discusses the confcurnce theme in principle. These papers deal, in the 
main, with the natun: ot the topic itself. The other^papers also deal with the 
nature of the topic, but siresii practical lines of action. These are the paperN by 
Arthur W. Foshay. Ronald Lippitt and Eva Schindler-Rainman, Robert Sam- 
pies, Mark Phillips, and John Haas. 

One w ay of talking about the ulicmativc ways of know mg is to contrast the 
presumably different functions i>f the two hemispheres of the brain. The left 
hemisphere deals primarily wiih the verbal, the linear, the catqgorical, the 
logical, ant. the right side of the biniy. The right hemispocn: deals primarily 
with the figurative, the metaphorical, the intuitive, the fantastic, and the left 
side of the biniy 

To refer to "left brain" and "right brain." as is»*'me in some of the papers, is 
to use shi»rthand. What is discussed in these papers is several miKies of 
know ing, or modes 4>f consciousness. The rational is often called "left brain/' 
Hver>'ihing cKe is called "right brain." While there is a limited amount of 
research by ncuroU^gists that suppttrts thiS way of talking, the researcii s<i far is 
not conclusive . We are constrained by the limitations of the research in this field 
to be exceedingly conservative m out use of this kmmledgc— and most tif the 
writers of the papers arc Ci)nser\atfve. though thc> indulge in the shorthand of 
"left brain" and "nght brain." 

Taken as a wht^le. the papers, as well as the Cimference itself, are best 
understood as a counter%ailmg attempt to claim legitimacy for all those aspects 
of ciinsciousncss that go beyond the rational. They do not deny rationality, as 
some pc^pular writers during the sixties did. What they ask is that all the aspects 
of consciousness be recognized as an interacting whole. Several of them claim 
that when this is done in schcnil. academic progress imprtncs. Some of them 
offer direct exercises in awakening to consciousness the extraratii>nai aspects of 
experience, especially with respect to metaphor, da'ams. and fantasy, it i?* 
worth reemphasi/ing. h;mever. that in emphasi/mg these aspects of con- 
sciousness, the writers always assume that we function its wholes. To do 
otherwise would be naive. 

The approaches taken by the authors vary, of course, Richard Jones, in 
contrasting the ration; } and the literal with the metaphi^nc idiom and the 
intuitive, settles on two bn>ad modes of conscunj*^ness. He finds in the recall of 
dreams a way ot catching the metaphonc nuHie m the act. so to speak. Dreams, 
he asserts, arc not the product of work las Freud implies) hut the pro<luct of 
play. So viewed » the L4>nsideration of dreams is (he quotes Polanyi) "a dialecti- 
cal combmation of explorati^m and exegesis/' Jones unifies the !wo the 
rational and ihe metaphonc- asking that wc make full use of ihc raiu^nai and 
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cnnfuuic on fti the oitiL'i nu>dwN ot consciousness. 

Continuing the theme ot the two modes. Allred Kuhn. Kirrhsving ultimately 
from Dar\Mn, uses the notion ot random variation and selective retention 
tRVSR) to deal uiili the t'aet that most experiencing, and much of our eon- 
Nciousncss. !s randtOT. unoryaiii/cd. and as such, useless. To extract \*hat is 
useful, vve retain vcHectively \vam ihc randomness what can be patterned or lit 
into or^ani/eu ways i>l knowing; Ot ct>ursc. if we reject the random —it we fail 
toexatiiine it we have restricted ourselves to what vve already have organized, 
or to what we alread> know . Kuhn. in shorthand, refers to random variation as 
• 'n^iht hram' ' and Nclccti vc reten»u>n as ' ' !e1 1 brain . ' ' Since the left brain type ot 
luncliun has long received :he bulk til the educators' attenti<m. this conclusum 
Uhat educaU>rs shi>uld attend lo K>th minles i)t kmming) suggests a signiticanl 
shift ot aitcntum to the role ot right brain asfU'Cts oi learning. 

Rationahtv, says Kuhn, *'is the outgniwth and product o1 both halves ol the 
}>fOi:ess. . onh the combination ol the iwu can pri>duce rationality where 
r.ttionahtx' includes not only !i»gical consistency and syiU>gisiic thinking, but 
also the delccfton t>t .ill kinds o! ends-means relatumships 

I Mng what she calls ■nnaginatixe literature.** Maxme (ireene not only 
.irgues tur ihc Ci>mplcmentar> reialionshsp between the h>gical and the 
metaphonc modes o\ n>n<scunisness hut also of fers an array ot m<ides She uses 
Wordsuorth. Blake. Melville, and l)t>stoe\ sk> . as well as Dewey. JelterMm, 
|-.l!ul. d\ui man\ other mm litcrarv writers, to argue tor ;i mcw t^t the self that 
transceiuis tht- eighleenlh ccnlurv ratumal. ivrle.lihle nan. Wc sht>uld. she 
savs. vtir.lruni and rcjoice in the tension between "inner and t>u!er states 
CoHMiienttng on the renewed pret^ccupaliim w ith mner ctmsciousness and the 
"adversars" relationship between tlie sell as we know it privately and seience 
.tnd lechni^iie as stMnehow nppt>scd to inner realizations, she conlinues: "It is 
not science or the seienfiiic mclhtni- . thai has caused the malaise. Rather, it is 
the sense that the sell as purticinanf. as mqtnrer. as creditor of meanings, has 
K*en t>bhter.itcd " 

(ireene calls tor a princess ol interu>r reah/atH>ns "thrustmg out toward the 
ut>rld. oHisciousness niav be imderstoi^d to be all the activihes by means t)t 
vUiich i^bfccts. events, and other human beings present themselves to the 
knovver these acts o\ consciou^-ness jre multiple and varied " 

This view, that conscii>usness is "multiple and varied/' is shared imphed 
by aii the pa^vrs in this vc^iume 

Arthur Wellcsicv Foshay implies the view in a paper that pleads tor the 
legitimacy ot intuitum. and then otters several examples from the usual cur- 
rieulum ottering, ot how the intuitive leap may be encouraged m schcnij The 
usua^ didactic t>i scIhh*! leaching leaves no riHun tor such leaps. Foshav names 
two conditions that promote such leaps: that one be saturated m the data, and 
that the data b- oifered in a Unm that tnv ites a leap. This may K- ci)ni,»ared w iih 
KuhnNRVSR 

(\mtmuing the "what in do about it" emphasis, Ronald Lippitt and hva 
Schmdler-Rainman call tor a 'Mullv imked*' |vrsim Knowing, feeling, and 



doing, they Miy, an: al! ntx\*ssary for the "whole person" to be educated. It's 
the doing that tends to be left out. "Knowing a teacher's information about 
educational theory^ and plans for teaching a lesson the next day, it ss not 
possible to make a prediction of the teacher's behavior in the classroom the next 
day. . . . We believe these tacks of linkage are one of the most serious 
pathologies of human functioning. . . {and that they arc) to a significant degree 
caused and supported by the nature of the child's and the adult's educational 
experiences" 

Lippitt and Schindler-Rainman then proceed to offer examples of non- 
linkage, to consider conditions causing it, to offer the characterisiics of the 
linked person (who accepts both knowledge and feeling as s^iurces for action: 
links goals and action steps: learns from both knowing and feeling — and links 
them in doing), to consider how the educational process might develop the 
linked persiin, and to offer applications to other than educational systems. The 
paper is saturated with reality. 

Robert Samples makes a r.harp distinction between *'right" and *Meft" 
hemisphere activities, claiming that in a trusting atmosphere children begin 
pn)blem solving with right hemisphere activity—" sampling the informal and 
tacit base uf their own experience. Later on. . . they would shift to a left 
hemisphere mode of thinking and look for sj>ccifics and concrete data from the 
manipulation of the mateciais at hand. ' Then they would come back to the 
right. Shifting and alternation of the two modes •'increased in frequency as the 
learning sequence went on." The reader will notice the similarity of this 
analysis, again, with Kuhn's RVSR. 

Samples explains the dominance of the linear, logical, rationalist mode of 
thinking in schools chiefly through the lack of trust engendered in classrooms 
The linear is perceived as ''saf?/* the metaphoric as "chancy/' Children 
"psych out" teachers with great pa'cision at early ages. When the teacher (or 
anyone else) seeks to contrive left or right hemisphere activity, children identify 
the contriving at once, and right hemisphere functioning is lost. 

Samples alludes to four types of analogy in right hemisphere functioning 
which have been identified by J. J. Gordon inSynectics — fantasy, personal, 
direct, and symbolir , He offers definitions and example*^ of the employment of 
each of these. (See the paper by John D. Haas in Chapter 8 for a further 
explanation of Gordon ) 

Like the other writers, Samples calls for a full use of the two mixles of 
experiencing- Becau'ie the rational, linear, syllogistic mode is so dominant* he 
emphaii/es the metaphoric and the intuitive. 

Confluent education is the name of a movement carried on in California and 
elsewhere in which the context of the classroom activity is given full attention at 
the same time that the manifest activity itself is carried on. Hence *'confluent": 
all the forces present at a given moment are recognized and employed. An older 
discourse refers to the ^'latent" and the •^manifest" curriculum, or to "tacit" 
as well as **overt" experience. In confluent education, the latent and the tacit 
are made oven and manifest. 
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Mark Phillips, whi> described confluent eduwation tor the conference, uses 
many examples of the latent messages in the context of the cla.ssrix>m: the ethmc 
makeup of the cla.>s, the feelings present in its membership, the implied 
messages of supptirt or discouragement that are exchanged, the order of events 
In dealing with «*uch matters, it becomes impt)rtant to deal directly with the 
private feelings and urtderslandings teachers and students bring to educational 
activity . The fiKus in confluent education has been on teacher training- - 
especially the kind that teaches people to take fantasy seriously. Like Samples. 
Phillips stresses the impvinance of mutual trust in this enterprise. He would 
involve students in decisions aboul what they should do and undergo, i eachers 
are expected to interpret subtle cues, such as body language, to understand the 
existing etrntext in their classriHinis 

In the context of the other paper* in this collection. Phillips' statement is best 
umicrstood a.s a ' "how to do if ' explication of the fantastic . the metaphoric, the 
latent in human experience. Ct>ntluenl education is personal, involved, otten 
intense, in contrast with the impersonal, detached, objective expenence most 
teachers arc said to seek most of the t.me. In common w ith the others whose 
papers are given here. Phillips would have us acknowledge the values of Unli 
types of functioning. He sees such whole functioning as stressed m the strategy 
Jailed the emergent curriculum, in which all the actors in the school situation 
take lull pail, al every |Ximt. Phillips would, in the last analysis, '•con bine 
tither wavs o\ knowing with the scientific process m relationship to the one's 
self ■■ 

• Synectics"" IS J tcmi ongmalcd by William J J Oordon to refer lo the unitv 
of the metapht.ric and the analy Iic m the creative process John Haas, like others 
here, pleads that we give full attention toihe metaphoric. the fantastic. Gordon 
has develofH-d a numhe, t.t exercises w ith this intent, and Haas has deveIof.ed 
others The pafx-r is lull of examples drj'wn from actual experience His 
••synectics excursion" maps the process as whole from the divergent to the 
convergcnf , 

Haas thus joins the others in calling for a lull use ol ilic various modes .^t 
experiencing. He cautions us against leaving out the oidinarv data i>f 
experience feelings, art. literature and to avoid becoming •"biiund up" m 
science and MKiai sciences alone. 

i'crhaps the besi way to consider ihis f ield as a whole is also the simplest: lo 
ajknoiv ledge that there are several m»>des of human ex^ierienee, all of which we 
use jn ordinary affairs However, in oui time, we have acknowledged only one 
mode the scienlilic. the rational, the intellectual. 

The scientific mode has become so overptmering that we tend to deny any 
truth-claiming that dtvs not rest on it We thus deny what Haas calls •'ordinary 
experience, ■■ The scientific mode has become the oflicuil mode, so to spi-ak. 
with the result that vvc become unhooked from ourselves in pursuing il. thus 
falling into the pathology of the' unlinked persim. as Lippitt and Schindler- 

Rainman put it. ■ ' . 

At the same time, we grope for a lost half of ourselves. Our search is reduced 
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to gmping because of the dominance of the scientific. M the same time that we 
grope for ourselves, we try to conduct the grope scientifically^ like the man who 
tried to find the si^ul by weighing a body before and after death Our fealty h> 
science prevents us ln>ni approaching the other aspects of human experience in 
their own terms. 

Nowhere is this coniusion more evident than m the language we u.se. At 
present, we seek to divide all human experience into two parts, the scientific 
and the "non-scienlifa*/' as we say. We don't even have a tc^nn for the other 
part. Instead, we use many terms. The state of the field appears implied by this 
plethora of terms: meiaphoric. analogous, imaginative, fantastic, dreamy, 
mystic, iind so on. Such language, from a scientist's poini of view, is nearly 
useless. 

Yet it serves us well, if we will let it. It is possible that the major strategy - to 
try to see expenence as having two parts- is itself mistaken, instead of a "left 
brain" and a "right brain." peihaps we should allow for many brains. That is, 
ivrhaps we should allow for the brain to be even more complex than it already 
seems to he. In reducing human experience mto two grand divisions, we may 
well be presenting ourselves from makmg distinctions that would aid our 
attempts to underst^md ourselves. 

After all. wt>rds like fantasy, mysticism, metaphor, figurative, and the others • 
all have distinct ordinar\ meanings. Perhaps the distinctions among them rather 
than their common property of being "n(>n-scienti!ic" is what is fruitful ti) 
exam me. 

The field seems to be in a transition from an inevitable inipreeision to a later 
precision. Our failure to make distinctions aip^^mg the various term^ we use no 
doubt arises trom iiur desire to hnng order to the field. Such ordering, espe- 
ciall) inti> the scientific on the 4)ne hand and everything else on the other, is 
prohabis premature and at present may well be mistaken and misleading. We 
seek the unit) and elegance of the scientific fields bef ore we have earned them. 
As v)meime has said t>f education. "We have no Newton, because we have not 
yet had a Kepler," 

The tuture ot the field is strongly implied by these speculative papers. The 
principle imphcutions of the papers, taken together, seem to be these: 

1 . There arc manv miHies ot know mg, ot whi.h the rational, or scientific, is 
one " ^ 

2. Wc ought to iQake full use of all the modes i^f knowing, ii we are la 
function fullv . / 

^ At present, because of the dominance of the rational i?lode« we need to 
give sfHfciai anentu>n i<> those miules of kmnvinj^that ire alternatives to it. 

4, n wc will ci)uple rational nuKles ol knowing /with tne other mtnies. our 
actions will be more eflecUve , \^___^ 

The mystK . figurative, metaphoric wav> i)t kntjw ing are prominent in our 
cultural traditiim. Thev ha^'C been- kn^wn chiefly by poets, artists. 

ptulosophcrs. invstics, and prop>Te;s, hi'^wever. and not b^ scientists 

especial!) since the Ren.Mssance. Thcr^ts, i)f course, smnq reference by 
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wicnfists to the use t)t* these rmnies o! knowing m the proecss of scicntiiic 
inqmry . But the inleraetion of many nunicN of know stressed in these 
pajvrs, dtK's not apfx^ar to be prominent in the minds of scientists. 
The sigjiilicanee of this discussion for education lies in the evidence i. 
priH idcslhat the field contmue*) \o broaden and dec|>en itself. The tradition o\ 
educjtfr*fr*tin he understtnid as being like a nver that becomes broader and 
dec|x:r as inbutanes ♦jed it and it makes its way onward, {\iblic edui'ation 
began with the glorious but hmited purpose of conveying people to heaven 
thn>uj:h acquainting thenv with the word cf God. To this was added a limited 
amount of mfoimatitm ab^>ut this world, then some useful skills, an*!, during the 
Pn>gresM\c pcrii^d. siinie acquaintance with social problems and with the arts. 
To all this, none iif which has disapiH:ared tn>m the curriculum, we now 
propose that there be added direet experience with the many mi^des ot c\- 
jxkicticmg that errliectively make^H^ple human. 

Like all the other mnovaiions^'ifl education since the seventeenth century, this 
one uill^iave lo fight its w^^S^t*) the curriculum. Kvery change has had to 
ivsj^iuid to the attack that it waters down what is well established and thus 
perverts the pur{>^ses o\ ediicaiion. Vcl al! these chai.^'L. hase had. no! a 
dihnmg cttc^f . but an enriching cltccS on the offering. So it is a ith our eiMKcm 
here. 

Like oihcr mninations. howeTf6;^Uiis one is subject to imprecise talk and 
overclaiming, l.ikc i>thcrs, ii attractTtnltHsNl^ whi) purp*m ti> reject the 
mum emphasis that has gone before. All the inmuations have had U> survive 
, AtJ.ch carh enthusiasnis Sonw hu^e not. and base disappeared. It is inijiorianl 
"^ior those who would m^w ask that those aspects of human evpenence and 
reflection that go be>(md the ratuma! be incorporated in school to understand 
that il IS prectselv mcorjxnation that u ill uu w il! not) take place. IvJucation has 
never rcvoiutioni/cd itself, nor has st been successtuUy revolutu>ni/ed fri)m 
iUitside itself. It absort>s change It does mU.fvrish to be rehirn. 

I he ^trategv that is most hkelv to succeed is one that seeks to ennch. not to 
dcstros . what exists. 

It IS precisciv enrichment that the prcsen! papers Dller, Put in lav language, 
svl.at thev offer is an opportunity tor pci^ple in fonnal education to function 
tullv to become -^turned on/" as current slang has it The prop^^sal that we 
"turn on" students iv, in the final analysis, rcvolutionarv . since the poliey wv 
generally folU>w is that we direct students . tram them, reduceihe randomness ol.^ 
their behavior If is the tradition o\ biUlimK or (in Vvcnch) formatian. not of 
release or imprcgnatum. Despite nearly a century ol discussion, we do not yet 
know how to promote grtmth in schools. 

Growth IS a properts o\ the organism. We know a go(^d deal abt)Ut hinv to 
prevent growth, and something abi>ut him lo shape it. but we know far less 
about hov^ to promote it. It is the proim^tion ot lulj grcmth that is the ci^rnmon 
theme ol these papers. We hold out here the hope that children can leani to trust 
flights o\ tancv. intuition, immediately jvrceived trath. We know hovv to 
prevent this kind ol thing -thri^ugh the inip^^siturn i^f constraints but wed(m'l 



know much about how to provoke it. 

The pri;:scnt volume is best understood as a beginning. ! icre we may examine 
the work of several people who glimpse the power of a fully released perwn and 
claim it for education. Much more work ne^s doing before we can hope for a 
large-scale application of what is here implied. The promise of such a develop- 
ment, however, is very jreat. . 
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CHAPTER 1 



« 

LOOKING BACK AND FORTH 
ON CONSCIOUSNESS 



Richard M. Jones 

/« tfh'se intvrstitial amrnvnts, the vdiit^rs will cull attention to certain 
reciirrinsi themes that are established and developed fn the papers. Some of 
these themes appear in all iff the papers, some are established in one paper 
and e. if e tided in another, 

A majifr theme in the whole of this hwk is that there are many parts to 
human consci(fusness and human experienctni* We tcnj to value and to 
teach mainly the rationaL Siientific mode of kmming. This does not 
Ui know led f^e ^reat areas tff experience, and, informal education, it results 
in a misleading view of what it is to be a human being. 

In ijHtkin}^ Back and Forth tm dmscitmsness," Richard Jones deals 
with tw(f rccurnnji themes: the theme that we must deal with human 
i ansci(fusfu'ss as a whole ithat is, that dichotomizing the mind, or dealing 
with (ml\ a part of it, is mistaken and the idea that the tw(t broad 
groupings of experiencing have hmg histitncaf roots. 

The imhalam c between our attention ttf the rational atui to the intuitive 
or fantastic aspects of hUfUan Cimsciousness has a limg history. Jones 
suggests that in prv-historii al times there may well have been a different 
concept of time iihe csclical. mtt the linear) in the mimls of people, and a 
mode (f belief that allowed intuitiim fr* rule. At some time in the past, 
human beings passed tn er a watershed, and the ratitmal mode and linear 
time came to dtmunate their ways of knowing. 

Junes explains how dream reflectiim, a way (fallowing the experience 
of dreams to have a place in waking life which enhances both the ratitmal 
and the nonrationai parts of our existence, has been used pnHluctively in 
his own classes. He i hr.es with a li.st iff ten ' things I have learned' * abtfUt 
enhanciuii atid integrating the twit modes of knowing. 

Rohcrt fTt)Nt once said: '"Science pu! it intt>our heads thai there mus? be new 
ways tc^ he new Leaving it to pi>etr>. he went on to say, \o seek newness 
through ehmmation and subtraction. This Frosty thtiught came hack to me as I 
scanned Omstein's Xv.x {1M72, p, 67) i>f terms regarding the two modes of 
human consciousness: 
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The Two Modes of Consciousness: 
A Tentative Dichotomy 



WhoTroposed It? 
Many sources 
Blackburn 
Oppenheinier 
Deikman 
Polanyi 
Levy. Sperry 
[>>mhoff 
Many sources 
Ropcn 

Scmmcs 
I Ching 

I Chinp 
I Chtn^! 
Many m uacs 
Many souavs 
Vcdania 
Jung 
Bacon 



Day 

Intellectual 
Time, History- 
Active 
Explicit 
Analytic 

Right (side of body) 

IxW hemisphere 

Propi)sif; »nal 

Lineal 

Sequential 

FcK'al 

The Creative; heaven, 

masculine. Yang 
Lighl 
Time 
Verbal 



Night 
Sensuous 

Eternity. Timelessness 

Receptive 

Tacit 

Gestalt 

Left (side of body) 

Right hemisphere 

Apposiliiinal 

Nonlineal 

Simultaneous 

Diffuse 

The Receplive: earth, 

femmine, Yin 
Dark 
Space 
Spatial 
InUiiftve 
Manas 
Aeausal 
' Experience 



Inielleciual 
Buddhi 
Causal 
Argument 

My firs! reaction to the list v^as to wonder where I'd been lately, because, 
although the two mcnlcs of cimscKuisness are \ery important to me. I recog- 
nized onl> a few of Omsiem's dichottmiies. Then l-wnndcred where Omstein 
could have been, because his list omits all of the dichotomies on which I had 
been weaned, senile of which have become rather dear to me over the years; 



Ireud 

Piagel 

Piagef 

Schactel 

Maslow 

Taylor 

Langer 

Polanyi 

Neisser 

Kubie 

Wertheimer 
BIculer 
Many S4)urces 
Manv sources 



Secondary Prtwess 
Primary Symbiilism 
AccommiHlatit^n ^ 
Conventionali/ed l^perience 
A Cognition 
Convergent Thinking 
Discursive SymbtHism 
FcH:al Awareness 
Sequential Processing 
Conscious PnKCssing 
Productive Thinking 
Realistic Thinking 
Public Kmmlcdge 
Literal Meaning 



Primary Prcvess 
Secondary' SymK^lism 
Assimilation 

Trans-schematic Experience 
B Cognition j 
Divergent Th/nking 
Presentational Symboli/ation 
Subsidiary Awareness 
Multiple PrcKcssing 
Preconscious PriKCssing 
Blind Thinking 
Autistic Thinking 
Private Knowledge 
Metaphc»rical Meaning 
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Ntm I have a pnifK^sal to make Let us nrscilve that the next one who coins 
another pair tit terms Un the two modes ot human etir.sciousucss be ret|uircd to 
do nothing for a year but read and write poetry , thereby perhaps being instructci 
into ihe virtues of seeking newness by eliminafion and subtmcliun. Beeause. 
really . the terms we have . while admittedly having vaiious shades of difterence 
between them, are miire than suffieient to suppt>i1 consideration of the two 
modes fn)m a variety of ctmceptual levels and points of view. And because I 
suspect thai tcmptati4>ns to extend th^: list are but manifestations of resistance lo 
the more pressing challenges of 1 ) better understanding how the two modes of 
ciinsciousness interact and 2 > belter understandin*! the conditions in w hich llicy 
optimally interact 

S4> that's the first thing I wan! to say: Let us slop stuttering in this matter of 
naming the dualities of conscit>usness Then I want lo say S4mielhing aUiut the 
evolutum tit const ituisness. Then I want \o share what little I kntm of the 
psvcho-soeiul conditions umducive to optimal interaction of the two modes m 
schot^l settings. 

The K volution of Human Consciousness 

The works o\ Alexander Marshack ( 1^72) and Ntinnan C) Brown < IM.S9, 
I M66 1 have m the pasi two decades dramatical ly expanded 4>ur knowledge of the 
eviilution o\ human consciousness, Marshack's wtirk involves an extremely 
precise and analvtical. although highly intuitive, breakthrough in archeology 
r*c4ignitive archeohigy/' as it is getting l4^ be called), Bnmn's is a highly 
speculative, allhtiugh exceedingly well disciplined, eontribulum \o the 
psvchoanalyticat understanding of history and prehis!or> Both men . it is 
instructive to obvrrve. wiirked way outside their h4>me disciphnes ot pmJes- 
sumal writing and the classics, respectively. There is not time, nor is this the 
place, li^ iHitlme Marshack 's and Brown's works in their formidable details; 1 
shall hi' ve to risk misrepresent mg them as 1 attempt to drav their implications to 
presv /it purposes 

Marshack, hv applying an ingenunisly C4>nceived series of new observational 
and analvtical methods to ctillcctions M inscribed prehistoric stones, btmes, 
ttH>ls. and wt^rks iif art. makes a persuasive case that the basic miulalities oi 
human ctmsciousness are m different today than they were at least 4(),«X) years 
ago. These nmdahties are visual, kinesthetic, symh^lic, time-factored (cyclical 
or unilinear; see beUm K and stoned or storifying, a conclusion that was 
anticipated in the philoM>phy of Ludwig Wittgenstein. All that differentiates 
nuniem thought patterns from those of upper Pa!e4)|ithic Man, concludes 
Marshack, is our more abundant stc^re of observatums on the recurring physical 
and bu>logica( pnvesses mat matter to us and our more refined technological 
resi^urces fi^r aniphf)ing these observatu^ns. 
AM, symbol, riic and m^iation operated within a culture that for S4>mc 
25, (KK) yeiu-s had a certain basic himiogeneity . a hunting way t^f life with a 
hire an < mvthoiogv based on that way ot life. F or us the important thing is 
the cinnbined evidence U^t an eviilved. miniem, cognitive and symbolic 
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capacity found in the earliest levels to the last. Though tradilional 
categories sUch us magic and myth, aggression, symbolism and sci^uality 
arc elements in the stories, the whole might more aptly, if awkwardly, be 
called a cognitive-and-time factored use of art, myth, rite and symbol. 

. . . Every pnKcssrccogni/cd and used in human culture becomes a story, 
and c vcr> sti ry is an event which includes characters (whether spirit, god, • 
hero. pci>i>n. 'mana,' or, in mtniem terms, element, particle, force, or • 
law) who can change or do things in time . Since every story can 
potent tally end in a number of ways, efforts would be made to participate in 
the story and ihcrefi>re. to change influence the story or process or to 
become meaningfully a pari of it. When such acts become traditional, we 
can S4>metimes call them 'magic' or •religious.' The specific content of 
these storied efforts would vary from culture to culture. But the cognitive, • 
symbolizing pn>cesses would not change, and the basic nature of the 
sttined equation would remain. (Marshack 1972, pp. 117. 119, and 283) 
Nomiun <). Brown, by applying psychoanalytic theory in history, litwrature. 
religion, and cosmology, makes a persuasive cave for there being two critical 
differences which set historic and prehistoric consciousness off from one 
another: 1) A difference m the time-factoring w ithin the frames of which the 
stones prehistoric people told each other (whether artistic, magical, or reli- 
gunisi and the stories histciric people have told each other (whether artistic 
magical, religious, or scientific) have been phrased. 2) A difference in the 
predominant qualitie?; of symboli/ation engaged in composing, oommunicat- 
ing. and resp<>ndifig to those stories. JBrow n did not venture a guess as to when 
the change iKcunred; it was pn)bablyS<i>t more than 40,000 years ago^ nor less 
than 6.000; but the differences aa' clear. Once upim a nrehistiiric time, people 
lived primarily in cyclical or revolving tiW and perceived in their st4>ries 
primarily metaphorical meanings. For at least 6,000 years, historical people 
have lived primarily in unilinear or cumulative time and perceived m their 
stories primarily literal meanings. Kach of these views entails a radically 
different way ot relating lo death, life, nature, personality, paa-nthiMnl. child- 
hiHid, knowledge. s<Kiety, education, and progress 

So completely encased is historical mentality in the unilinear time frame that 
it is next to impossible for us to even imagine what the shapes and contents of 
human e>ipcrience might be like in cyclical time (unless our dreams seek Ui 
reveal it to us). It's the old problem of the fish and the water. Thus we find 
Bmwn, under the influence of such minds as Biake*s, Bachtflard's. Nietzche's, 
Roheim's, and, of counftf. Freud's, attempting to articulate his vision of 
cyclical time in aphorisms like this: 
Another scheme oi time, another scheme o( causality. Prefiguratii>n is not 
preparation 'When we speak ot the relation bel^ween a new pitctic image 
and an archetype asjeep in the depths of the unconscious, we w HI have to 
understand that this relaiitm is not. pn^perly speaking, a causal one/ . . . 
Events are related to other events not by causality, but by analogy and 
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corrcsptin^cnre. . , . The piitentialitics arc latcn. fill made patent; asleep 
till V akcncd. The events sleep in thcif causes: the archetypal form it. the 
hidden lite of tnin>?s; awaiting resurrection. 

Newness is renewal . . . Life is Phoenix-like, always being bom again 
out of its own death The tnte nature of life is a'surrcction; ail life is life 
after death, a second life, reincarnation. , The universal pattern of 
a-currence bears witness to the resurrection of the dead, (Brown 1%6. pp. 

And, although the addiction o\ niixlem mentality to literal symbolism is 
somewhat less total . by virtue c^f the iKcasional smrlls we alKiw poetry to cast on 
us(and, again, b) virtue of our dreams), the serious business of mcnlem living is 
experienced and communicated by almost all miniem people, almost entirely, 
in literal symbols that are unrefa*shed, if not alienated from, the genies of 
metaphor Quoting Brown again: 
The dead letter. The dead metaphor. It is only dead metaphors that are 
taken literally, that take us in. Language is always an old testament, to be 
made ntw, rules, io be broken, dead metaphor, to he made alive: literal 
meaning, to be made symbolical, oldness of letter to be made new by the 
spirit. The creator spirit stands in the grave, in the midden heap, the 
dunghill of culiure (as mUnm ^iWs H aki K breaking the sealof familianty; 
breaking the cake of custom; rolling the stone from the scpulcher; giving 
the dead metaphor new life, i IM66. p. 207 1 

I am led by these Cimsideralions to conclude that for human conscuiusncss to 
have evolved from its pa*hsstoncal htc ot metaphorical meaning in revolving 
time til its historical life of literal meaning in cumulative time there must have 
taken place, once up^m a scries of times between about 10. (KX) and ab*>ut 6,000 
vears ago. many rilualistiecounlerpans to this conference, wherein was sptiken 
Cor sung or danced or chanted or played I some radical mutterings to the effect 
that the "right cerebral hemisphere" was hogging iw much of the action; life 
would be em^rmously nmre predictable, perhaps even the fabric of scKiety 
presefNcd. if wavscould be found to give the ' left cerebral hemisphere" a little 
mi>re hcadriKmi* The imagery may be ridiculous, but the evidence it seeks to 
dramatize is persuasive: a full circle has probably turned in the phenomenology 
of human conscuiusncss \nm metaphorical meaning in cyclical time to literal 
meaning in unilinear time. It has turned fmm the almost total subordination of A 
cognition tti B cognition to the almost total sub*irdination of B citgnitiim to A 
cognition. All the while the si/e and structure of the human brain has changed 
but a trifle, and the basic minialities of consciousness have changed not at all. 

The New Revufutipn In Human Cunsciousniefiii 

it IS m this perspective that I like to l(H?k ahead as we seek to trim bi)th our 
intuitive and our ratumal sails to ^^haf may ainrady be in the wind for the 
eventual development of human' conscuiusncss. Here I take my readings from 
Michael Pt^lanyi i i^5H), whose story has persuaded me, as if did George Klein 



unu \bc Mashm before mc. that a turning point is taking place iii the historical 
development of human consciousness which is of a smaller order than, Imt 
which is closely analogous to, the larger turning from prehistorical to historical 
conscioiiimess. This turning is taking place within the history of science. 
Potanyi, as you know, has contributed rKit one but two pairs of dichotomies to 
our lengthy list of epistemological stammerings: articulate and tacit knowledge, 
f(H:al and subsidiary awaivncss. Nothing wa^ added by the coining of these 
terms to v nat Freud had already given us in his conceptions of the secondary 
and primary processes, respectively. However, i am willing to indulge 
Polanyi's redundance out of gfatitude for his having given his epistemology an 
historical dimension which was liking Freud's: 
•MiHlcrn man is unprecedented; yet we must now go back to St. Augus- 
tine to restore the balance of our cognitive powers. In the fourth centur> , 
A.D., St. Augustine ha^ught the history of Greek philos4iphy to a close by 
inaugurating for the first time a post-critical philosophy. He taught that all ^ 
knowledge was a gift of grace, for which we must i *rive under the guidance 
of antecedent belief; nisi i redideritis. mm intcUigitis. His dcKtrine ruled 
the minds of Christian scholars for a thousand years. Then faith declined 
and demimsirable know ledge gained superiority over it. By the end of the 
seventeenth tentur> , Lcwke distinguished as follows between kmm ledge 
-^d faith: . 

Hiiw well-griumded and great siH:\er the assurance i»f faith ma) he 
wherewith it is received; hut faith it is still and mil knowledge: 
fvrsuasi4>n and not certamiv \ This is the highest the nature i»t things 
p will permit us to go in matters of revealed religion, which are 
therefore called matters 4if faith; a persuasiiin of our own minds. 
shart iff kfutwhd\*i'. , Inn ilallcsK 

Belief IS here no longer a higher ptmer that reveals to us knowledge lying 
hevond Ihe range of ohservatum and reason, but a mere personal accep- 
tance which falls short of empiric al and rational demonstrahility 

Here lies the ba'ak by which the critical mind repudiated one of its two 
cognitive faculties and tried completely to rely on the remainder. Belief 
was si> thoroughly discredited that mcnlem man lost his capacity to accept 
any explicit statement as his own belief. AH belief was reduced to the status 
of subjectivity: to that of an imperfection by which knowledge fell shiirt of 
universality. 

We must now recngni/e belief i>nce more as the Miurce of all knowledge. 
Tacit asH'nt and mtcllecluai passions, the sharing of an idiofit and of a 
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cultural heritage. afTiliatiun ti. likc-mindcd community: such are tht im- 
pul?ics which shape our vision of the nature of things on which we rely for 
our masitery of things. No intelligence, however critical or original, can 
operate outside jiuch a fiduciary framework, (Polanyi >958, p. 266) 
As I read Polanyi. the development of science, with its subjugation of tacit 
knowledge and subsidiary awareness to articulate knowledge and fcKal aware- 
ness, was a necessary and valuable liberating influence, given tHe extent ti) 
which the capacity for belief liau become tied to illusions and theocratic 
dogmas. But, as I read Polanyi further, this revolutionary achievement of 
science has now iKcurred and is irreversible and safely establisihed as one of ihe 
basic precepts of human i onsciousness. The further development of historical 
consciousness requires Uking this achievement for granted. Il also requires that 
we restore lo our capacity Wndtnihili ss kmnvin^ our capacity for fri//v believing 
in whal we know. 

Science, now , has niMhing lo defend itself against, e^^tcepi its own defcnsive- 
ncss. Hfforts lo re-emphasi/e the primary processes of metaphorical meaning 
can tmly serve, now . lo capital i/e on the achievements of science. This is not 
done by substituting subjective belief for objective kmm ledge, which science 
has made imfxissible. but by investing the acquisition of objective knowledge 
w iih mtelleclual passion and qualities of perM)nal *.:onviction which, as contcm^ 
piirary students and teachers well know . the acquisition of knowledge can lack. 
We w^ll wapilah/e on science, ml by taking the labor nut of learning, which 
science has made impressible, bul b> makmg learning a labt^r of love which 
science has made jxissible. 

According to Pi>lanyi ihc \^i>rd for ihc jhng of human mtelligencc. from 
miw into the foreseeable future, is ^'fiduciary /' \ wish he had chosen a prettier 
word This must have been whal Whitehead nu-ant when he said *Mi is more 
impimant that a prornismon be interesting than that it K? true. The importance of 
truth IS ihat It addsio inuTcst ." ( Smith IM: 3. p. 2i And what Piagef meant when 
he said; ' Intelligence begins neither with kmm iedge of the self nor of things as 
such but with knowledge oi their interaction. ;md it is by orienting itself 
simuttanct)usly toward the two p<iles of that interaction that intcjligence or- 
ganizes the w<ir!d by tirgani/mg ifsell." (Qutued in Hiavell 1^63, p. 62) 

Dreamii: Analysts and Reflection 

Here's an enample of this watershed that has been treated by science's 
avhievements, taken from my own teachmg experience, 1 have long been 
intcresicd in dreams from a variety of viewf^iints, and have for a long time 
encouraged my students ti> relate their dreams to their schiHjlwork, Dreamsi are 
the most nearly pure oppression of the primary process it is possible for norm^.! 
pe(^pie to experience. SchiHilwork. as we typically go abtiul it. is aNiul as 
excessively weighed dt»wn by the secimdary prixress as anything we everd<i in 
lite. So. as the initial hunch weni. if I ciiuld find an enjoyable and productive 
way 4)f making dreams and scitiH)lwt)rk pay attention lo each other. I mighi find 
a w ay of enctiuraging the integratum of the primary and secondary pnKe>ses 
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.(otherwise known as creative thinking) in my classes. The tniuble for a long 
time was thai it proved difficult to do this cnjoyably, much less panluctiveiy. 
After learning how to remember and rcci>rd their dre;uns the students would, 
with my help, learn how to analyze them. After a month or s4i of this they'd 
become either biircd or annoyed, stop recording their dreams, and eventually go 
back t4> not r^embering them. So there 1 was, left holding this perfectly gtxHi 
thetwtical bag with nothing much In it. Then, about five years ago. the students 
began respimding in such giH>d humored, ht»-hum-ish ways as to cause me to 
shitt from on iki.alytical ti> a reflective pi>stun! in respect to their dreams — fr4>m 
the bias of view ing dreams as the prixiucis i>f n orfc to the bias of view ing dreams 
as pri>ducts o\ pUty. from the bias of view ing dreams as analogous to neurotic 
sxmpums to the bias i)f viewing dreams as analogi>us to artistu visions, fn?m 
curiosity abtiut the i tmses of dreams li> curiosity at^mt the effects of da*ams. 
and from invesimg authority in the objectivity of various dream analysts to 
investing aufhi^rity in the subjectivities o\ the dreamers. 

Mv x\\:\\-WyiA. Thc Oreum Poet (in press), will show how ver> enjoyable anu 
puHluctive IS this approach. But, I ask myself, why has it only furen of late that 
m> students and I have been prompted to go beyond the analytical to the 
reneclivc jHisture in respect to our dreams? According to Piilanyi. what I am 
doling when I ask my students loiry \o comprehend Melville, say, or Chaucer or 
Shakespeare, m the light of reflecting m their dreams, is following, of all 
hings. St. Augustine's maxim: msi crediteritis, non iruelli^ifis! As explained 
n Pi»lan\i. this mean^ " . . the process o\ examining any topic is biith an 
c vploration of the topic and an exegesis of our fundamental beliefs in the light of 
which \^e approach it: a dialectical combination ol expU>ratii>n and exegesis." 
iPiilan>f p 267 Hn the margin i have: "That's it. that's what wc try form 

dream rclleclion seminars: a dialectical combination of exploration and 
exegesis'" Bui does this mean Tm regressing to a pre-scientif ic stance? No. 
and now I undcr>!and v^hy Folanyi gave his binik the sublille "Towanls a 
Posf-C'ntical PhiUtsophy. ' Although the students all tht)se years were reading 

I reud. tor the most part sympathetically, they had. not yet ci>me ti> lake him Un 
irranted. Science had shi>wn that b\ first doubting i)ur experience and then 
disproving our doubts an unprecedcnledl> critical understanding of naairc 
ciHild he achieved. Freud showed that the same could be done with respect to 
human nature. For example, when he tOi)k up the study i>r dreams what did he 
do' He first di>ubted that the dream as experienced was meanmglul. and then 
disproved the doubts by tracing the interrelatiims between the meaning/m 
manifest content and a meaning/// latent ci^nlent. In the priKCss he showed us 
hi)w we ci^uld achieve an unprecedentedly critical understanding of ourselves. 

My earlier students. I surmise, while they understiHuJ Freud, were still trying 
to believe m this accomplishment. 1 doubt, fhea'fore, that they would have felt 

II safe It^ adopt my present guidelines regarding the locus ol authority in dream 
reflections, and our emphasis on interest before truih. My present students, it 
seems, have turned this comer: they know that the scientif ic wherew ithal exists 
uith which t4> be critical ot themselves. S4> secure are thev in this knowledge 
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thai even while they are using it they tend to ask, "Yes. oi course, and what 
else?" 

So. as we UxA ahead in instituttonali/ed education, I think we should have as 
httle patience with ratumalists on the defensive as with intuifionists on the 
offensive, because thc-r** is no choice, mm, hut to take advantage of the 
achievements of science, by taking them for granted, and then movmg not 
against hut beyond them. That old liorse is dead; that old contest is over. The 
name ot the game, fn^m nov\ on. is "tlduciar> ." 

Optimtfl Interaction of the Two Mode<i 

NeNertheless. we presently find ourselves, in our schtH)ls, having cope 
with a very sluggish cultural lag. in which curricula continue to be dcveli^ped 
thai give seriously shi^rt shrift to the private, suhjcctivc. subsidiary, assimila- 
tive, presentational, divergent, metaphorical waysof know ing, in contrast with 
their often exclusive emphasis on the public, iibjective, ftical, accommodative, 
discursive, convergent, literal way% of knowing. Teachers continue to be 
trained away frtmi their good impulses to redress the imbalance thmugh their 
own artistrv , by means of which any curriculum could Iv honestly and intea-st- 
ingly taught What v\c most need, in t^rder to turn this comer, is not nma* terms 
for the two hasiw kinds i)f consciousness, but more knowledge of how they 
mtcract in the achicvcmeni of sfxrcific kinds of learning objectives and more' 
knowledge ot the psschnst?cial Cimditions conducive \o these various kinds of 
interaction 

Ten Suggestions 

I wish I had mi)rc such knowledge than f do, I wish mv ignorance in these 
matters was not shared b\ sou as much as I tear it is. What I do know 1 have 
learned from practical teaching and teaming evpcnenccs, and fnuti written 
actounis bv creative jvrst)ns of how thev go abt)ut learning. Only a httle of this 
kno»» ledge has cnine Irnni a studv nl psvchoiogv , What I have learned is this: 

h In the times m which wc hvc \l is the idiom of metaphor which is the 
chisi\c t>nc. the one that needs lt» he coaxed and courted mto intercourse with 
the idii>m of literalilv 

2) {he metapht)rical idn)m tends to be attracted into interaction with the 
literal idioni undcrtwo kinds ol cimdilions parado\iealK . very opj^isite ones: 
the Cimditions 4)1 what Herbert SilK*rer named "apperceptive deficiency" and 
"apperceptive insiifficiencv . " 
Apfun I'ptiVi' Jt fii it'm x refers ii) situatuins in which a {>erson finds himselt 
mentally ot! his game. He is unable to maintain rational mastery of 
intellectual achievements whieh are nonnally routine for him, and falls 
hawk, as It were, iin their prcratu^nativc appn)\imatii>ns. He md\ be 
latiguci). iU s|ec{\v . ni tia\e luiJ a lew . nr be in a levered condition, or m an 
emotional c*)nihct. or under mtluence ot drugs, or m siMiie other wa> have 
i4)st the tinc edges 4i; htstiptima] mental stale. Appcncptiw uisufUi U fn \ 
relcfs to situatu»ns m whicli a person is at the top o\ tiis tonn. m lull 
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commEJid of his optimal mental state, but has momentarily assumed 
challenges which just barely elude his best intellectual efforts. He may then 
receive an assist from these same prcrationative approximations. We 
sometimes call this "inspiration.'* 

Silberer arranged to catch these passing prcrationative assists on the fly . so 
to speak, by training himself to observe his reveries under a delicate blend 
of the two conditions. At the first signs of drowsiness he would set himself 
to contemplating some intellectual problem of which he was not yet quite 
master. When the lilcial thought process gave way to its metaphorical 
sequel, he would alert himself to full wakefulness aad ponder the two 
versions of what he called the "autosymbolic phenomenon." (Jones, pp. 
66-67) 

♦ In a stale oi drowsiness I contemplate an abstract topic such as the nature 
of transsubject.vely (fcr all people) valid judgments. A struggle between 
active thinking and drowsiness sets in. The laner becomes strong enough to 
disnipt normal thinking and to allow— in the twilight state «i produced- 
thc appearance of an autosymbolic phenomenon. The content of my 
thought presents it.self to me immediately in the form of a perceptual (for an 
instant apparently real) picture: I .see a big circle (or transparent sphere) in 
the air with people aniund it whose heads reach into the circle. This symbol 
expresses practically everything I was thinking of. The transsubjective 
judgment is all the heads. The validity. must have its grounds in acommon- 
ality; the heads belong all in the same homogeneous sphere. Not ail 
judgments arctranssubjective: the body and limbs of the people are outside 
(below) the sphere as they stand on the ground as independent individuals. 
In the next instant I reali/e that it is a dream-picture; the thought that gave 
rise to it. which I had ft^rgotten for the moment, now comes back and I 
recogni/e the expenencc as an "autosymbolic phenomenon." What had 
happened? In m> drowsiness my abstract ideas were, without my con- 
scious mtertercncc. replaced by a perceptual picture- by a metaphor. 
(Si)bcrer 1951. p. l^H) 

Not the least provocative intimation of Silberer's studies is that our creative 
thiiughts may often be thus composed of our weakest and strongest lights. 

The rest of what I know about coaxing the metaphorical into commerce with 
the literal consists of a scries of less pedagogically awkward ways of replicating 
Silberer" s lonely experiments. They are: 

3) Getting to know a whole helluva lot about some one little thing, and then 
tackling something difficult that you know nothing about, The little thing you 
kno« a hit about has a way. then, of reacting to ) our approach to the thing you 
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know nothing about by sending up metaphors, which have a way of lighting 
your \^ay into the new subjeci with insights to which experts in the subject 
might be blind. It is instructive that the most dramatic recent advance in 
archeology has been made by a popular science writer, and that the most 
dramatic recent advance m psvchoanalysis has been made by a classicist. The 
mducement of mmd sets conditioned by apperceptive insufficiency is how I 
account for this. 

4> Interdisciplinary study. The housing of several bodies of knowledge on 
specific problems stimulates conditions of apperceptive insufficiency. 

5) l^-aming by leaching. The resfxinsibility stimulates conditions of apper- 
ceptive insuftlciency . 

6) Teachers enctiuraging and rc\\arding intereitinft as well as **right" 
rcspiinses. by including in mutine recitation, discussion, and evaluation pnicc- 
dures appeals to metaphor, analogy, paraphrase, and other thought processes 
the function of which is to make the strange familiar, and the familiar strange. 
Childnrn should be led to expect that when asked what a thing is, it is not only 
pemiissiblc but frequently desirable to say what iti.v liki'. what it \sas if. what it 
IS mil but might nore enjoy ably be thought as, what it reminds one tif or makes 
imc feci, uhat, in short, if is as it um^ 

7 1 Encouraging students lo personali/c' public knowledge. Eli/.abeth 
Simpson, m her recent report Co the F'ord Foundation on "confluent educa- 
tion," put It this wa>: 
Whatever truth, gruec, and beauty arc our monumental heritage, it is not 
enough; tor I, ttni, must be an ancestor as well as a'descendant. a progcnittir 
as well as seed from ^he past. ... My knowledge is never inherited 
experience. It is my own, the gift of myself and not the gift of others, 
hov^cvcr much they deem it greatness or I identify myself with those who 
value It. It IS the working? of my responsive self, my consciousness the 
V ieu tri»m within a most pri\ate'p1ace to which imly 1 have access, . . . 

There is in niy ov^n inner life the authority and the gear that will Imk me \o 
the ages. f rom varied historical C4>ntc\ts, from the fonns, the ideals, 
the values, the beliefs of the cultures which are specifically ours, we draw 
tfic suppi)r{ivc structures of khit beings, but not from these alone. The data 
arc ultiiiiateiy ourselves. Thai pHrlry is home-gardened and gathered: it is 
kitchen-yard psychology and it is true. (Simps^m 1974, pp. 6-7) 
*'Kilchen-vaxdp>vchc?liigy. . . htmie gardened and gathered" is the kindle 

try to cullivalc m our dream rcHcction seminars. Here's t^ne of my favorite 

exampies. 

The lew ol 
M( Mi V TRICK Of rHH TALh 

f^rank Greenhaigh 

" There arc ccrtam queer tniics and ticcasions in this strange mixed affair 
v\e wall lilc when a man takc^ the \shi)k umverse for a vast practical joke. 



though the wit thereof he but dimly discerns, and more than suspects that 
the joke is at nolx>dy's expense but his own." 

^Though in many of its aspects the visible world seems formed in love, the 
invisible spheres were formed in fright." 

-Melville in Moby Dick 

A great big old three-story house up on stilts— the beginning of Linda* s 
dream—strikes me with the same feeling tone as the classical opening of 
fanciful stories, tall talcs; viz.. ''Once upon a time, . .",3 line that seems 
an implicit and apt prefix to the dream. 

What is the activity proper to one whose spirit is informed hy the sense of 
the world as a vast jokc- dim and i)bliquc as that intimation may be? Why. 
in plunge into the play of energies, surrendering the greatest part of the self 
to go with the flow, so as not to miss the ptiint of pointlessness; to remain 
buoyant in accepting the part ot the joke that falls to one's lot. What of the 
rest of the self, not so involved? That is fhe observing self, whose equable 
detachment is bred t)f understanding; it has no fixed locus, but instead can 
mve in imagination to different spaces and times, bringing new perspec- 
tives to bear on happenings in the present. In sht>rt. 'crtain detachment 
from the immediate, the observing sell can reflect, and S4> enrich the 
here- and- now . 

Bu! wha! if the joke has a maievolenlcast, it indeed the mvisibie sphenrs 
were formed in fright? Or, which is worse, li there is no joke at all. no 
objecfive relief fn^m the serioiis matter of inhabiting a universe behind 
which lurks only .in unthinkable horror*.' Perhaps the natural impulse w ill 
alUm of nothing but recoiling, or a uiUed forgetting. Then, to fill the void 
ieft by such repudiation, we spm (fut cnir names and st<^ries and da*ams in 
large letters, populating the vacuus with our new creations, embellishing 
the malign order of Ihc wiirtd with mythological constructs fashioned of ^ 
our tiwn sweat and blood. In a deep and no! unambivalent sense, wc learn 
to play, to entertain ourselves -which amounts in the end to anothi^T kind 
1)1 joke 



The auih(?r of that piece is admittedly a hrillian! student, but he did launch 
thiise incredible insights from reflections on the dream ol a fellow student. In 
the pnnjess. he was able to personalize a great piece of public knowledge in a 
very artful way. 

H) h^pecling the purely personal ^elf-kmiwledge that may be gained by 
these means to extend Jtsell back into the public domain, by amplifying this or 
that aspect of culture via some expressive act. Here is where I think si)me of our 
••affective education" enthusiasts miss the boat, when they are content to 



merely help their sU^dents become more sensitive to their inner lives and to their 
pers4inat relations, and retrain fum epcon^^jging the second ett'ori of making 
increased self-knowledge a means to ihe end of enrichmg public knowledge. 
Not that I oppose pursuing personal objectives in schools. On the contrar>, 
|X!rsonal objectives are achieved more lastingly and with. more satisfaction 
when the skills and insights involved an* alstP addrosed outward, so that the 
student can experience the diffen .ice that self- know ledge makes, not only to 
the self but to the knowledge 

There is a tine line between art and exhibitionism to which hith the students 
and the teacher must keep attentive when this return trip from private insight to 
public expression is encouraged. Ever> artist is familiar with the danger of 
merch expressing self, without regard for considerations of craft and style 
which invite an aesthetic response irom an audience, rather lhaii a merely 
sympathetic one. 

1 do not. of ci)urse. -nsist that the full n^und trip from public to private and 
back to public fi/u<ivv be made, much less that it always be artf ully made — only 
thatm a m fuutl svUinsi this is the standard that should define optimal su.cess. 11 
I ma\ quote. Piaget one more time. "Intelligence begins neither with know ledge 
t>f the self nor ttf things as such but w ith knins ledge i)f their interaction, and it is 
b> orienting itself simultaneously ttmard the twi) poles of that interaction that 
intelligence organizes the vu»rld by orgam/ing itself/' (Quoted in Havell 1M7^ 
p. 12) 

M( ALtivcK in\ol\ mg dreams m the educative proeess. Dreams, as the most 
f atural pnuiuets of regular apperceptive def iciency, are the cheapest access we 
have to tuir home gardened and gathered metaphors. There they sit. morning 
after mornmg, ripe tor the picking. Al! that's required is to remember them, 
write them dtmn and bring them to schi>i>l, where they almost magically 
transform themselves, in relatii>n to the schiK)! wt)rk . into b<itlomless sources of 
health) apperceptive insufficiencv . t)ne ot my students recently put it this way: 
The uncertainty is stili here w ithin each of us. every Friday, But rathvT than 
holding lis back, spontaneity stifled, we become instead almost child like 
in treedom and s ilalifv of mind And then the afternoon writing shows that 
we are anvthing but children. The qualiiv of uncertainty characteristic of 
the dream relleclion seminar seems to act as a catalyst freeing ouf thoughts 
from their usual musty pathways. The integrity and quality of "the play'* 
becomes the prevailing concern, hveryone becomes more sensitive to 
everyone, m^ire civiK more thoughtful, more human. And, as is true of a 
giuid pla>. the sign a giH)d dream reflection seminar is always lots of 
hearty laughter. 

l(n Curricula in the arts, the humanities, and the social sciences which seek 
In present the leahtics i»t the human conJitfon as they cxisi and have existed 
These suhiecis arc u^o often presented in quaint and trivial wass. esfX'cialiy in 
fhc clcmentarv and sccinularv grades It is in these cumcuiar areas that public 
tiulhs and private inlcrv^^ts ean ninst nuUira!l> intersect, to the mutual enrich- 
ment ol hotti. An example of a wunicular effiirt that seeks to piesent the realities 



of the human condition as ihey cxi&u and have e%isted« is Man: A Course of 
Study, which has been the luibjcci of a recent controversy. Of cour«;, if can be 
taught poorly. What can't? But it also can be taught well, which is nKwe than 
can be said of mo^ of the elen^ntary social studies curricula with which ! am 
familiar. 



DISCUSSION 



Peter Dow: Dick's refercnQc to Man: A Course of Study reminds me of an 
inteiview I hsid recently with Jeiroid Z«:hflrias, who was an important figure in 
the cuiriculum movement of the I960* s— which, as you know, put a lot of 
emphasis on cognition and structure. One point he made was that what iwbody 
ever talked about at that time was what he calM intuitive knowing. As 
Zacharias went on in that paiticulor conversation, complaining about Jerry 
Bruner and The Process of Education and the' tremendous emphasis on the 
itiiportance of structure, he said, "You know, the.really extraordinary thing 
about iioing science is when you are working on the cutting edge, where there is 
no structure, where there are no guidelines and whene knowmg is largely 
intuitive, metaphorical, and imaginative. That is when the real breakthroughs 
come," he said. 

So there is not as wfde a gap as one might think between Richard Jones and 
JeiTold Zacharias. 

Dreams: Aaafysb and Reflection 

Jack Fr^nkel: Professor Jones. I wanted to ask you a question about a 
statement you made earlier which you wen! over rather lightly. You said that in 
your classes you recently switched from an emphasis on analyzing dreams to 
reflecting about dreams. Is that correct? I wonder if you would comment a bit 
more about the distinction, and how you work with it. 

Richard Jones: I cannot be satisfied with my answer because the answer to the 
latter po nt is very lengthy. The difference bctw^n the analytical and reflective 
postures is simply this. It is not one of substituUng the reflective posture for the 
analytical one. Many, many dream interpretations are made, many analyses are 
made, but the prevailing tone, the prevailing expectation in the minds of the 
stiidbnts and myself is that this is just in passing. We do tlw interpretations in 
passing. 

What we are really after is something that will allow us to enjoy Ac dream, to 
appreciate ite artistry— its sound symbolism, for example- breams are really 
very cute when you pay attention to how they are put together. First you should 
identify the day residue, which is very simple: the dreamer can tell you in a 
minute what that situation was from the day before or what the panicular 
perception was that the dream is playing with. Then, if you spend an hour 
simply trying to appreciate the architecture of the dream itself—its artistry— it 
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makes for a very, very lively and fun discussion. 
FraenVel: Would this be a fair analogy? Once someone said, '*Get off all 

those questions, man, and just dig it/* I jjist wonder- 
Jones: Okay« but it is not substituting the digging it for the questions. It is 

asking the questions, geuing the answers and then saying, **What else is new?'' 

What IS interesting about the dream? 

The Dkkntomy 

Irving, Morrissett: In Omste;n*s two lists, to what extent do the items within 
each list overlap and to what extent are they different? 

Jones: In those dichotomies, including the ones I added,ihere is a great deal 
of overlap, but also diversity, f think the only two thai arc synonymous are 
Freud's secondary and primary processes and Piaget's primary and secondary 
symbolism. They mean exactly the same thing. But, in all the others, while they 
overlap greatly, there arc shades of difference and 1 am sure each of them has 
been coined by a theorist who was particularly interested in one or another point 
of view regarding the two modes of consciousness. 

But, unless s4>meone comes up with ^ really groundbreaking new insight into 
human consciousness, we can probauiy do with the terms we have. I was 
serious when I suggested that it is possible that we keep naming these things out 
of resistance to accepting the real challenge, which is understanding how they 
optimally inleraci. 1 stand behind my ten points. They make sense to me. I am 
sure they do no! represent an iota of what we are still ignorant of regarding the 
conditiun.s which are conducive to these two modes of consciousness interact- 
ing in a creative fashion. 

Jack Nels4in: Why is it that we appear so trapped in a kind of dualism, like the 
dualism of mind and KxJy? There is a kind of mystique abont the notion that 
there is a polarity of equals. It seems to me like the old religious notion of the 
Trinity . It seems to have a religious fiber to it rather ^an what might be 
empirically demonstrable or logically constructed. That is a kind of preface, 
leading to a question aboui your description of the dichotomy. It excludes any 
4)ther way of looking at the way organisms act |md react and interact or, as f 
prefer, transact. 

I am concerned that wc are caught in a kind of dualism that 1 think is not 
philosi>phically suppt>rtable. Isn't there a third or a fourth or a ninth or a 1 1 7lh 
pm of It? 

Private and Public Kiiowtedge 

Arthur Wellesley Fo^hay: Two or three times you drew a distinction between 
what 1 understmid ^ou tc call private knowledge and public knowledge. You 
said at one pilini scimething like 'you have to do something with it/' which is to 
I say ym have to make it public . That is troublesome for me. Why do you have to 
make if public? Ek^s this make it real? Is if any more real because it is public? Is 
there not such a thing as real private knowing? 

Jones: 1 certainly do not think that going public should be required. 1 do not 
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think anything should be required. But I think the expectation should be there 
that A piece of self knowledge should try to go public again. 
Fi>shay: Why should it? 

Jones: Because the self-knowledge itself^ I believe, is more acceptable^ is 
more readily integrated into the person's total persi^naJity . This applies pariku- 
larly in schcnil settings. People come to schiHil to learn, to increase their 
knowledge of public knowledge and their assimilatiim of public knowledge. 

Foshay: So things are more or less legitimate in public schwl according to 
how public they are? 

Doug Alder; Couldn*t students write things down without sharing them? 

Jones: Sure. They can write in notebcxiks and m>t show anybi>dy. As tar as I 
am concerned that is public, because you cannot write anythmg without having 
an audience. By public, I do not mean exhibiting it« spilling your guts out all 
over the place, I mean relating it to bixiks read, papers written, ^lays per- 
formed? paintings painted, etc., etc. * 

Alfred Kuhn: 1 would like to amplify that. 1 think this is a nriKess of 
extemali/mg Mimcihin^ that is inside you. !ii the priKcss of extemali/ing it 
where you can observe it and then getting the feedback in to y(>u frtim what you 
have extcmali/ed, you have a belter idea of what was already in your head. 

In the prok'ess of exicmali/ing it. it itself helps yi^u to make jell w hatever is in 
there. In the s^:me sensv*, I have often said I cannot think w ithout a typewriter. It 
diies not matter whether anvNidy else ever sees what I put down, but just the 
process of frying lo pul if down does ;i great deal. 

Cyclical Time 

Michae! Wcrtheimer: If occurs let mc that cvclical lime has been a major 
theme in Latin American lilcrafure during the las! three i>r four decades. Why do 
you get cyclicul time sn strongly in that kind of culture and not in what ue 
normally think of us Western cuhure? 

Jones: What 1 have learned most abt^ut c>ciicai lime is indeed fn)m a South 
American p*>el or artist: his name is Oclavio Pa/. His is the hinik I want to read 
cU^scly next 1 have only thumbed thnnigh it K-cause I find it terribly 
frustrating that I cannot envision cyclical tune. I desfvrately want lo be 
instructed by someone like Pa/ who apparently can visuali/e cyclical time. 

Metaplmric Teiicl^r Educatiois 

Glenn Linden; Based on what yi)U said, vshat would you do w ith a gn^up of 
teachers to move them in the direction that you obviously feel is very impc^rtant? 
Would you put them through s4>me S4>n of prtKess, helping them move intt* the 
metaphorical way vf thinking? It seems to me what you are saying involves 
participating, not mstnicfing. If some of us fell we wanted to fr>' to apply simie 
of this, what Wiiuld we do? 

Jones: If I had a group of icachers, I would run a dream reflection seminar 
with them for a while. 

Linden: You say yiui are interested in getting them lo move m this direcliim 



Inhey ucrc ni>t intcrcsfcU in working with drcunis. hut interested in moving in 
this dia'ciion. would dreums he the best way to do it? 

Jones: I have seen it done w ith art work and poetr> . There are all kinds of 
media that stimulate the metaphorical piXHTCss. I just happen to think that, 
dream <% are the easiest and the hest way to start beeatse Ihey require no artistic 
skill whatever. All that is required is a little selt-diseipline in remembering and 
w rating dreams dow n . Once a teacher or student has remembered them, written 
them down, and brought them into the cIassrtH>:n. Mfniething creative occurs to 
that teacher or student from there on out. 

But I do m)i know why it is that when the word "dreams" is mentioned 
ever>one begins to think ol something evuic and si)mething that requia^s an 
enormous amount of* training and skill. Not at all. I have had teachers who have 
visited my dream reflection seminar two or ttfTte times, joined if, and then gone 
out and adapted if to their own subject. There have been one in philostiphy , twi> 
m literature, and one in sociology, and they are doing it very well. 

They adapted to their own style and their 4)wn personality. v.» they do it 
dif ferently However, they all followed the basic ground rules ,>f just getting the 
students tt» remember their dreams, write ihem down, bring them in and show 
them, and relate them to their sehtu)! \^ork, 

1^ the Right Brain '^Scientiric**? 

Angus Gunn; Your [x^sition is that there is nuH^e than the traditional ratiiHi.il 
pn»ccsses by which we establish scientific kmtwledgc In what sense do you 
claim scientific kmmledgi^ or seieiililic reliabihiy or validity tor these altema- 
live vvavs ol knowing' 

Jt»nes: Thaf a lough one. i vsill sav v^haS is on mv mind. Science divs play . 
m Pplanyi's terms, it piays thedoubling eame Whateveryou believe, whatever 
stni intuit, is assumed to K' erroneous You star! by Jouhting I star* by 
doubling lha! this table is hard and then I disprove niv doubts. That is seiencc. 
And It has been enorniousfy useful in helping us to he critical and to understand 
nature, incliidmjj human nature 

Polanv I IS simply savmj! that it is safe ni)w to go back to the other appriuch \o 
igm»rance and bcpn with belief I believe it to b^.* this. And to put ihe emphasis 
on interest no! rather than truth, hut mtcrest d\,m^ with iruth. 

(junn; Are you delinmji science as a negative activity? 

Jones; Not at all Science has freed us frofi^enturies of Kmdage to the belief 

if 

that intuition and belief are tied to theoretic dogma. I afn saying this is already 
achieved We do not have to \^4)rry abi^ut it any more. If I come ariiund and say. 
"L4Hik. dream renectton is (lod's gift io education/' and somebtnly says. 
•*Hou do yi>u knoAv that '"'I sav. "I iU^ not knou it. I fu-iieve it." It is safe for 
me ti» sj) that, because if ft is vvront:. s(»nieNHfv vmII disprove it 
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CHAPTER 2 



RVSR: THE COMPLEMENTARITY 
OF RIGHT AND LEFT 



/ Alfred Kuhn 

Alfred Kuhn introduces another theme that recurs elsewhere in these 
papers: the idea of alternation ^tween the linear mental functions and the 
* metaphoric. or intuitive, or fatuastic. Kuhn's random variation and selec- 
tive retention (RVSR) allows for thinking to involve the whole of^ brain, 
ihough there is some difference through time in which part oft^<Mmn is 
used. This idea is discussed at several poims in the present collection of 
papers. The two aspects of thinking are seen as complementary. 

This v/fH' of the wholeness of the intellectual functioning is in contrast 
with some recent writing that seems to discount the function cf raiiotuility, 
or ' 'objective consciousness. ' ' Far from discounting the in^rtance of the 
rational, Kuhn and the other writers seek to place rational functioning in a 
setting that makes use cf all of our powers. Rationality, he is at pains to 
point out, is tk^ * 'outgrowth and product of both halves of the process . ' * 

The dominant idea in Kuhn's fmper is his concept of RVSR, Both in the 
paper and in the discussion that follows it, he emphasizes that while what 
he calls ' * sQatterbraining** -the RV, which others have called 
' 'brainstorming' ' -is ttecessary, indeed essential, most of it is of no value. 
Hence the importance of selective retention of what is seen as useful or 
productive. Both processes are necessary if one is ever to have an idea that 
is both new and useful. 

# 

i will Stan with the to- me familiar model of man which constitutes Ch^Hers 4 
and 5 (mainly 5) of nf^ latest book (A« Kuhn 1975), addimmg myself 
explicitly to the question, ''What is the comptemoitary itiationdiip between 
the two modc% of knowing?** Though for convenience I will talk of right l»^n 
and left brain, please understand that I am referring to the two nmlest ^i^ot 
implying thai they are or are EK>t sp^ialfy concentrated in ttiose {V^gkm$« Some 
even suggest that the two moites are associated with leveb of brain vity » ihk 
locations (Manindale 1975), Furthermore, since I have had the tenwrrty to add 
atouple of \lcm% to the already long list of nan^ for this dichotomy, I suppcn^ 
that utuier Richard Jones* prescription f now stami self-sentenced to a year or 
two at reading and writing poetry. 
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Thf Mature of l^ttrning 

Perhaps I shiiuld also specify lhal I take a definite piisiiion abimt an epis- 
temiMogical quesium that vmie consider imp*mant to the problem ot learning, 
To explain by analogy. I pi>int a camera at a tulip, click thtf shutter, and develop 
the picture in one ot those older Polati^id cameras that developed the picture 
inside the camera From this illustration I think you will undenitand what I n^an 
when I speak ot the dilference between im external reality and an image of that 
reality inside the infomiation-pr<H:cssing mechanism. Though I accept, indeed 
proclaim, that a person rvspomis to his images, and not to reality as such. I think 
that a workable philosophy ot educatit>n shtiuld assume that there is an external 
reality, much of which is quite .ndepcndcnt of man's images of it. 

IX^fHrndinp on the lens. film, tocus. distance, angle, lighting, and oliier 
facti^rs, a camera can pnuluce very different kinds of images of the tulip. Siu an 
a human brain prtuluce many different kinds of images 4if any segment ot 
rcalitv, dcpcndmg on f!s mformation inputs and pn^essing mechanisms. The 
difference between cameia images and brain images and a difference that is 
crucial uy education is that camera images are isomorphic, whereas brain 
images arc svmbohc and organi/cd No matter what lens. film, or developer is 
used, there is a certain kind of ptMnt-to-p<unt corresptrndence between segments 
ot the tulip and segments of the phi>ltigraphi<; image, and in a certain sense the 
segments are related the same \%ay m the image as m the reality. What the brain 
L an do that ihc camera canmM is \o make mental connect i^ms betw een things that 
are in no disccmable uay related or Cimnccted in reality as. lor example, to 
abstract the c<»nccpt of r^uindness from successive e\i>4isiires to a ttilip bulb, the 
nuHm, and a baseball f rom its many inputs the brain mites sirniiantics and 
differences n generalizes and discriminates and forms ctmcepts. 

Furthennorc. the brain's images never encompass all details o\ any given 
input in the same sense that a phiMograph d^ics A brain image consists instead 
of those particular portH'ns ot successive mpuls that the organism f<?r siinic 
reastm. oUi:n obscure, happens to have altende i to and \o have construed as 
'similar. " More specilically . ihc human svstem dtK-s not resptind to the whole 
o\ any piven input. Ii respimds instead lo the similarities of pattern between a 
given input tt> the system and the stored internal patterns already 4)rgani/ed out 
of past experience. Simihirly. it is the dilferences m images that are evoked by 
different inputs that lead to diMcrences in resp4>nse. And w heats it is relatively 
easy to trace the Ci^rresfH^ndences between points in a photographic image and 
pifints in the reality it pictures, ihea* is no way <ine can trace such a relatitm 
between a brain's image and an external reality. (N4) matter how much it is 
distorted, any iM^morphiciranstiirmation of "square" must contain fourmnles. 
But there is no "foumess" or "squareness'* iif neunms. synapses, brain 
waves, or anything else that represents "square" in the brain.) 

The segments of external reality. t?r at least thtise parts ot if which are n6\ 
cybernetic systems, are related through varmus natural lawsi^r principles, such^-^ 
as osmosis or grav ity By contrast, segnvnts ot brain images are related in v\ ays 
that reflect the nature of brain prcKcssi^s. and the ways or degrees to which 
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icIationN established through hrain pnKVsscs ci>rTcspcind \o ablations thai reflect 
natural laws ts an * itty question indeed. 

Random Variation and Sirl«itiv« Retention 

Brain processes and rclatii>nships are initially (and I \iill nor speeify whether 
'initially" means at i>r before birth) random with reNpect to external environ- 
ment. In this context leaminrg can be characterized as the prcKCss by which brain 
patterns that were initially ordered S4>lely w ith respect to inner forces, and were 
randiini relative to outer environment, gradually become ordered relative to 
envirtinmenl. Hence f will deal with a general theor> abi>ut i.ie process by 
which a randiMii relalnin is ^zradually stnictured inti> an t^gani/ed and ordered 
relaimn a thei>ry which, it valid, makes it imperative for educators fo attend 
mosi Ncrioush hyhmh of the two niiKles ot learnini:. Since the left brain type o\ 
tunctum has hmg reecived the bulk o\ educators' attention, this conclusitm 
suji^cMs a significant shift o\ ailenlion ii> the role i>! right hrain aspects of 
Icammg 

VVIielher iMic is deahng with the seeminglv unciH^rdinated motions and 
i»bscr\alions o! the veriest mtant or with the most si>phisticated seicntific 
theoi i/ing and cxpcrimeniation. there is(m thiN v lew ) one prtKcssot increasing: 
order ThiUi|!h as little as ten years ag*) this wav i)! viewing the problem would 
have been rceetvcd coldiv m most circles, its range nt acceptance is widenin}: 
rapullv I apply ii here beeatisc i>! my ow n conv iction ot both its sensibility and 
Us relevance lo ediicati.ni 

Ihis eentrdi principle tor bringing order and organization out ot randomness 
and un<»iganiza{ion is the cssenliallv Darw mian notion of randi>m variatu^n and 
selective retention, or R\ SR. The ehict spokesman tor applying that prmciple 
lo learning in flon.ild (\impbell. an e\ira*>rdinarily creative psychi>iogist at 
NortHweslcrn I Mng "blind" u» ;iv<»id ceHam inathemafiea! implicatums ot 
**random. • an carlv article o! his iCampbeli \^b2) was entitled, '"Blind 
Vanatum am! Seieelivc KetentHm in Creative Tlnnighi as m Other Knowledge 
HcLaiise il provides a disiinctlv dilk-rent perspective to the prob 
lem 1 lake the litvrfv ot adding sliP another pair i»l names to the twi> nu^des ot 
leamtng nainclv . that right and k:* brain operations are related, respectively. 
\o i\w landimi varia!u>n and ihc selective retention stages o! image learning 
I'urttiemii>rc. as one leam^ m*>re and more images through this prtK-ess he or she 
graduallv learns something aKmi the pnK'Css itselt. even if qune iinci>n- 
sCH>us|y (Here on*; might see the recent suggestion of Hams (1^75) that all 
learning suk«msciiUiN ) In lh;U situation an individual is engaged in learning 
aNuit learning, or meta-learmng. A natural consequence is to increase the order 
and decreas*.* the randt>mness in the "random" half of the ofvration, A benefit 
o\ dicing NO thill new images can learned faster than befiire. but at the 
probable cost of decreasing the range o\ imaginativeness and creativits m the 
iwss linages The basic principle i»t RS SR need ntu be discussed funher here, as 
It has tven adeqitatclv elsewtiere iSee CampKMl 1^^^5. A Kuhn 1M74. pp 
I3<44:. A Kuhn !W7S, pp 4^2.464 i 



Fuithemiarc, according to this approach, increasing order complexity 
arc molded by this evolutionary process into a hierarchical structure. Whether 
for organisms, patterns of thought, or social organizaticms, little items are 
joined into bigger ones, .which are joined into stili bigger ones, and so on. Even 
when a given unit cannot survive without the larger systems to which it 
belongs — as with a neuron or a liver — there nevertheless is a sense in which it is 
also an entity in its own right. 

I mention this point here only as a basis for introducing still another pair of 
names for the dichotomy. Thai is, I think the important difference is not 
between ( 1 ) a linear or sequential handling of thoughts in the left brain and (2) a 
simultaneous mingling of them in the right brain, but rather between a hierar- 
chical and a nonhierarchicai structuring of them, respectively. (In tliis connec- 
tion I recommend Simon 1965. ) I was also happy to note that Zen and (he Art of 
Motorcycle Maintenance (Pirsig 1974) explicitly supports the view thii? think- 
ing is hierarchically structured. 

The Relationship Between Left and Right Brain Learning 

We now move to what I see as the central question— namely, "the com- 
plementary relationship between the two modes of learning. * ' Here 1 would say 
that it is quite wrong to suggest that the left brain is rational and the right brain 
irrational — or whatever pair x)f terms one prefers. The point is rather that 
rationality is the outgrowth and product of biHh halves of the process. Either 
half alone is pi^intless and fruitless; only the combination of the two can produce 
rationality. Before elaborating, let me note that rationality" in this context 
means more than internal logical consistency, as with mathematics or a valid 
syllogism, it also includes a sensible ends-means relationship, in the sense thai 
it IS rational to light the stove, but not to bum down the house, to cook supper, or 
that a heart but not a liver is a rational means of circulating blood. It is when 
•rational" is taken to include this kind of relation to an external reality that it 
can be said that both modes of learning—or better, Knh steps of the process — 
are essential to rationality. 

UnliJ^ the camera, the right brain can put information together into the kind 
of freely-associative patterns (images) found in dreams and fantasies, and 
therein it has the capacity to generate the random variations from which change, 
and hence learning, is possible. And by having the capacity to test these images 
agamst external reality and against one another the left brain discards or 
modifies unworkable images and retains Workable ones. (We could gen^nte a 
whole book about the meaning of ''workable** and ''unworkable,*' since t6e 
criteria for '^'workable** images are by no means as clear as is the survival 
criterion in biological evolution. But I will refrain, and lK)pe that the basic 
notion is clear enough for the present purpose.) Without the right brain opera- 
tion there would be no variation, and hence no change. Without the left brain 
operation all variations would seem equally good« and hence could bring no net 
improvement. Described in language applicable to ordinary experiences of 
ordinary mortals, the right brain does image formation and the left brain 
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decs image testing. When scientists do parallel things we call them iteoty 
construction and empirical testing. 

Having put the left and right brain functions into an evolutionary perspective, 
it is interesting if we then add the perspective of information theory. Using the 
inforra^ion-thcoiy view thai order and organization are essentially synony- 
mous with informatiOT, Kenneth Boulding once oln»erved thai nothing evolves 
but infomiation. Biological evolution is seen in this context as an information- 
accumulating process, and RVSR is the only pn>cess for accumulating 
information— *• accumulating" in the sense of increasing its order or complex- 
ity* , as contrasted to simply piling up data. In developing a brain that operates by 
RV and SR the information-accumulating /^rorf'jj of evolution has housed in 
each human being a mtr/uj/tism that can similarly accumulate information from 
its expenence. Thus ontogeny recapitulates phylogeny, not merely in the 
embryonic sequencv of physiological forms, but in the information- 
accumulating prtKess itself. 



Figure 1 

SOME ADDITIONAL WAYS OF VIEWING THE DICHOTOMY 
, Types of Operation 



Right Brain Type 



Left Brain Type 



Nature of 
Connections 



Names of 
Processes 
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Random Venation 

Loose, freely-associative 
connections. Tentative 1st 
order conditioning (thoughts 
lightning)? Tentative 
higher-order conditioning. 

I In what sense is either more "holistic" than the othor?i 



Selective Retention 

Hierarchically stmctureo 
(not linear) connections (as 
in this diagram). 



Image (concept) formation, 
as in ptay, casual talk, etc. 

^ — 

Hypotheses (theory) 
building. 



Image (concept) testing. 

Perceiving. 

.- ^..-^ 

Hypothesis (theory) 
testing. 



[Re philosophy of science) 



Does fast, unconsaous. intuitive 
structuring cross txrth halves? 
e.g. — front son^rsauH dive 
— 9 cu. yds concrete 



A Model of the Retatiofiship 

For convenience, the main points of this way of viewing the two modes of 
learning are assembled in Figure I The headings of the two columns refer to 
left and nght brain '^types' S4) as lo repeat the caution against identifying the 
two modes explicitly with the two halves of the brain. Under the heading of 



Random Variation the upper left cell fists finif the loose, freely-asscKiativc 
hniin connections thai iKCur in dreams and fantasizing. Anyone who doubts 
that fnre asscKiations also iKcur during perfectly conscious, waking behavior 
need only listen to the sequence of casual conversation at a party. 

Random asstKriations can alsiv arise in the brain by tentative condtfioning 
between two things that just happened to have~been asscKiated in overt experi- 
ence. To take first an example of such aswKiation by first i^rdcr conditioning, 
supptise I am walking down the street when I observe what is conventionally 
known as a spectacular blonde job. At the same moment that my thoughts about 
her take a biological turn a lightning bi>lt followed (was caused by?) certain 
unPuritanicaj thoughts. Here an overt event triggered a menial connection, 
w hich must be tested against subsctjuenf observation so that the connection can 
be extmguishcd if it is in fact random and rcmforccd if it is a replicabic and 
regular pheni)menun. 

In the above ex.impic of first order C4>nditioning the connection between 
hghtnmg and certain kinds ot thoughts actually 4>ccurred. Sec4>nd order ccindi- 
Honing Is a much mere interesting mental phenomeniin. because the connection 
occurs first 4)nly in ihc brain, and it must be ascenained by additional testint: 
whether the brain conneciiim represents a real i>ne. hor example, in the 
labt>rator> wc tirmly condition a rat to expect a bu/zer shortly after it sees a 
green light We next firmly but independently cimdition it to expect an eledric 
shock sh4)rtly after it hears a hu//er. If ue then sh4>w the rat the preen lij^hf it will 
on the very first iKcasnm ^et oil the grid to avoid shock, even though green light 
and shock have ncscr been connected 4)\crtly in its experience 

The fill has done wliat the phiiosiiphcr refers to as connectinj: twc^ tenns 
through a middle lemi. (irecn light is ioliowcd by hu//.er^Bu//er is followed by 
shock, lirpo, ^reen hght is followed by shtick. (Who st^s the rat is noi capable 
of syl|4)gistic logic M lo put It in human terms, the individual through this 
second urdcf conditioned cxjiericncc has fiimicd a hy pi^thests that green lighl is 
hallowed by shock, and the testing of the hy ptiihesis lakes the form ol discovcr- 
ing v\hc!hcr the hu//cr that reliably foilous ^reen light is the same bu//er that 
reliably precedes shock. Again without rcj^iard to where it actually tvicurs, and 
v^hethcr the initial connection between ihinjjs is based on an overt rclatum 
t>r on fantasy . wc will think of the initial connection as a npht brain functmn and 
the testing ot it as left bram function. Clearly lK)th are necessary if the individual 
is to behave rationally m his environment. 

The upper right cell oi Figure I emphasizes that left brain type ot activity 
develops hierarchical, not linear, relations. It is true that green light, bu/zcr. 
and shiuk appear m sequence, and are in that sense linear For reasitns I cann4)t 
detail here, if makes more sense in a larger context lo think oi a larger image, oi 
which green light, bii/zcr, shi)ck. and time sequence ire suhimages. f thmk 
there is alsii ct>nfusum in which wc tend lo think o\ verbal ctmimunication as 
linear because wt^rds cmiie in sequence- time sequence in talking and spatial 
sequence m print. By contrast. I would insist that it is not the sequence o\ words 
that matters, but the fact that a number i4 pieces are put ft>gether in a hierarchi- 
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cal pattern utwr all the words are uttered, and pretty mueh regardless of their 
sequence. "The cow jumped over the niiHin" is essentially a single image 
conipi>sed o! the combination of four subimages. *'Over the moon jumped the 
eov^, ' or even "The m4H>n overjumped the C(>w'* still C(>nvey the same idea 
once ail the words are there. If the last version is ambiguous it is because the 
syntax embtxlied in our arbitrary rules tif word ordering have been violated , not 
because the whole is any less a hierarchical combination t>f its parts. Thtfs in a 
position somcv^hat different from that of Jones 1 think that to identify the tv^o 
modes of learning as random \ariati4>n and selective retention, and as 
m>nhierarchical and hierarchical structuring, leads to more cogeni analysis of 
their complementarity than do many o\ their other names. 

As ti> the bottom half of Figure I . I have already suggested Ihaf the plain 
named*' physical and menial manipulaiions by which the child fonns and tests 
images I as solid, liquid, transparency, hole, hard and soft, etc. I are logicallv 
the same as the "fancv named" 4>ncs h\ which the K'sl trained scientists fnrm 
and lcsnhci>ries The two-way arrow mdicates the continued reciprocal relation 
between the twti m4>des learning An image is tentatively formed It is tested 
through experience and experiment. The confirmed parts of it arc selectivelv 
retained v\hile the discnntirmed parts arc modified or disearded. The a^ult is a 
revised ima^c. which is retesied, and s4>on. till the value of further relincments 
drops so low or lis eoM rises so high as not to |ustifv further effort 

The b*-iieketcd note "Re l*hiK>soph> of Scu'nce" in Figure I reflects that 
three differcni phili>si>phers of seicncc to whom I happened to talk during the 
past month mdicated tiial fhev and nianv ol Iheir colleagues could readilv accept 
the aK>ve assertion of basie h^gical idcntitv between tlie learning processes i^t 
children and seicntisis I'hev also indicated thai such Ihinkuig in iheir field 
wt>uld have been rather rare ten veurs ago, or even five< (Jiven manv 
philosophers' lon^ insistence that phili>si>ph\ in n*) wav tle[X'nds on psvchol- 
ogv. It is inieicsiing to observe ai.<cptancc ol a (>i'nli>soph) ol seien*.c^ihal 's 
basieall) Brunerian psvchologv 

Intuition 

Su.ec one o! ihc twi^ modes of learning is olten referred to as "intuitive." 
that term is mirthJucL'd in ihc huttom ot the diagram As i use the tcmi here, 
intuition rs the proeess ol joining a number ol pieces intt> a larger pattern or 
conclusion. quickl> and with lit'le or no eonvcious undertaking t>f how the parts 
relate tt) make the whole. It can iKVur in ct^mplex motor pcrtormances. I recall 
an instance during a swunmmg session while I was in biH>t training in the navy. 
3cfore being drafted I had dime reasi>nabiv successful back somersault dives 
These are relatively easy, in that the same thrust that lifts you irom the board 
also carries ymi around, and vou can see the wafer long enough K'fore vou land 
to make last mi>ment correcfit>ns A front S4>mersault is much m4>re compli- 
cated, in that the turning motions come alter and are quite distinct frt>m the 
lifting mi>tions, and you dt>n't see the water lili it is u^^ jate. My few earlier 
attempts at it had been ungainly and painful I'his panicular day we did 



follow-the-leuder, and I was in line inun^iateiy behind the instructor. A*ler 
some simpler routines he. suiUenly didji front somersault. Before I had time to 
get scared I followed with a reasonably competent and cooidinatal replica. It 
did not feel like sheer accident, but rather that my "body knew" very weU what 
it was doing— that it perfonned the inttiltive leap that assemble F»its into a- 
coordinated whole, but without knowing ho^ or why. (1 have never repeated 
the performance, as I always subsequently had too much time to get scaiwl.) 

Another type of intuition arises from great familiarity with a situation, but 
again without conscious a\yarencss of the relation of the parts to the whole. To 
illustrate, a civil engineer laid out the forms for a concrete patio behind his 
house, measured all dimensions, and carefully computed that it required nine 
cubic yanls of concrete. When the concrete arrived the driver of the truck 
surveyed the scene thoughtfully for a few seconds and then asked. "Where do 
you want the extra half yard? That will only take eight-and-a-half." Sure 
enough, after the forms were filled half a cubic yard was left over. 

These examples are important to our topic for the following reason. As 
indicated by Jones, quoting Omstein, "many sources" characterize the two 
modes of learning as the intuitive and the intellectual. My strong suspicion is 
that the mtuitive behaviors illustrated above, particularly that of the truck 
diver, actually involve both halves of the kind of dichotomy 1 have described. 
That is. that kind of intuition involves a subconscious but rapid sequence of 
image formation, image testing, image revision, etc. The process.by which 1 
have reached this "stamg suspicion" is itself intuitive. It is a conclusion which 1 
now hold with reasonably strong conviction, but which 1 could not justify by 
evidence or reasoning without much more time and thought— after which 1 
might reject it' 

Concept Learning 

I assume that this, audience is interested in developing concepts and images in 
students -motor coWpts that competently direct the perfoi nance of motor, 
skills and informationvt>ni:epts about reality that guide their^Jlual behavior. 
Examples would be the Vtual ability to breathe easily while swimming, in 
contrast to being able to describe such breathing, or the actual fo'rmation and use 
of conceptual .mages in contrast to merely learning words that describe them. 

Fur purposes of this paper 1 will not pursue the question of the empirical 
validity of the varia'ton- selection characterization of the two modes of learning. 
I will concentrate instead on its implications for education if valid. 

Concept learning is sometimes divided into two species. Concept formation 
is the prtKcssby whicli individuals stirt their experiences into conceptual bins of 
their own making. Fn.m their own experiences they form concepts, vague or 
clear, of such things as shapes, sizes, colon*, hard and soft, rough and smooth, 
fear and joy. etc At least until children ieam language they have little choice 
but ti» do this seif-mitiated mrmaiion of coricepts. That their distinctions are 
action-(»rien!ed rather than image- or work-oriented does not soften that conclu- 
sion, I di»n't think we need to have much reservation that their formation of 
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these conceptual bins is done only after they have elected from among many 
e!»sentialiy random trials of many kinds of sortings of things — even as the 
ability to identify the distance of an object and the muscle movements required 
to reach and grasp it efficiently is developed only after selecting in the ingre- 
dients of the successful random trials and selecting out the ingredients of the 
'unsuccessful ones. In parallel, one noted investigator observes that in the early 
stages of the development of a science "fact-gathering is a far more nearly 
random activity than the one that subsequent scientific development makes 
familiar/' (T. Kuhn 1970, p. 15> And it is hardly necessary at this point in 
history to document the fortuitous circumstances (random variation) that led lo 
many impi^rfant inventions and scientific discoveries, and to note the com- 
plementary importance of having present a person with enough sense selec- 
tively to rctam the significant implications of the accident. 

In contrast to concept formainm, concept attainment is the process by whicfli 
an individual learns a concept already developed by others. Many experiments 
have been performed of the sort; "This is a widget; that is a widget; and that 
over there is not a widget. Now what is a widget?" Though individuals 
typically gain in efficiency at such tasks (they form their *»wn concepts about 
ccmcept attainment), it is clear that the first efforts of novices contain large 
quotas of random trials. 

It IS much less obvious, hwl of great impt>rtancc \K^ the topic of this confer- 
ence, that thea* is also a parallel random half or step in comfnunications by 
language ihi^ugh with pi>ssiblc exceptions when we transmit images that are 
merely new combmations of concepts that arc already very familiar to the 
receiver of the message. To illustrate both the exception and the piiint, take the 
sentence; "Jim's \\ell-aimed rock kilted the coiled rattlesnake just as it was 
abiiut to strike his baby sister-." If one has seen real instances or movies of 
poisimous snakes striking from a coiled ptisition: if he is already familiar with 
r^Kks and ihrowmg and death and bah> sisters: and if he further recogni/es that 
■ * Jim' ■ -^nhes a male and that throwing a riKk implies that Jim is not himself an 
infant, then the recipient of tfiat message can repn^duce in himself a reascmabiy 
giviul image of the situation described What more, he can do this quickly and 
with little ox no "cxpenmciuar' erri^r But tne hearer who lacks such previous 
experu'ncc may make many false trials. If he knows tfie general meaning of 
• coil" but not explicitly how a snake coils for striking, on hearing "coil" he 
might visualize the snake rolled up Uke a hmip or neatly wrapped around a tree 
or thi? baby's leg. Without the requisite prior knowledge '"strike" might g •e 
the ci^rrect image, Or it might generate such images as the snake banging with 
its head ox whipping with its tail In short, the hearer of the sentence might 
generate any one or mi^re of a do/en different images of the situation by 
randomly assemhiifig different images oi cc^iling and striking into different 
combinatu?ns. Given enough curiosity he might also seeK additional informa- 
tion to learn which image is C4)rrecr 

Thus, even while acknosvledping that anotum "randomness" tree of any 
constraints at all is presumably nonsensical, one nevenheless can recogm/e that 
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ihc attainment of a given concept by one person from heHring a sentence spoken 
by another will often involve substantial elements of randomness. The amount 
of randomness is presumably an inverse function of the hearer's familiarity with 
the subconcepts used in the message. (Tt* avoid complications we will assume 
that no pniblems of syniaiL. iHiise, diction, etc. are Involved ) However, if the 
concept to be conveyed is very new to the heaa-r, or is relatively abstract or 
ctimple^, large random elements mav still be present in concept attainment 
even if all terms m the message are alrc;ttly very familiar to the hearer 

Ti,^ take another and very immediate illustration. I w<iuld take long cKids that, 
alfhiMigh 1 have taken substantial pains tti make this paptr a clear communica- 
lum. all hut a few readers f if they do not give up early in frustration) will have to 
generate a number of different tentative images abiiul what they think I mean. 
An image generated from one p<»rtion of this paper will be tested b*ith against 
the readers* previous experience lie,, his extant ctillection of images) and 
againsi iither |>i»rlions uf the paper. For any serituis reader to whom this whole 
hne »>f thinking is not already ver\ familiar a tentative image of its meaning 
based on one pan 4»f the paper w ill pri»hably have to be mi>diticd in light of what 
It savs in another pari, If we arbitrarily assume the in?prt>bable ease that the 
paper is ioiall> free i>t eiTi>rs and internal meonsisteneies. a reader would tend to 
assume that he had gt>t m> meaning straight when his own image formed from 
the reading can be ehet ked agamsi every separate pan of the paper and be found 
nt»r met insistent with if hven ihen the reader might still not adopt that image lor 
hts own use if he finds other images developed from other sourees more 
safistjcforv lor his pur|^>ses If is d\so p<tssihle ihal a reader mijiht attain an 
image that is ni'l inei»nsisfent wah anv pan of the paper, and >ef is very different 
from the nnc f intended fo cimvev 

Perhaps if is more likeh that the reader wHl iiu»dit> some pans ot his own 
linages as .1 result i>f his aftenfion fo siMiie pans of m> images than that he will 
accept nr rtject the whole ol mine, or even that he will really understand the 
whole of nunc In fact, how ciuild a reader ' realiv understand" the whole <?f 
this paper when its aulhor is sfill stmggling to e!arif> his own ideas ab<»ut it ' 
H<m could there ru»! be random elements m the recipient's understanding of a 
message it there are nianv stil! left m the '-endcr'^ 

Perhaps the most coniiium <»t ali communicafu>nal relations abi>ut complex 
topics IS that the reupienf of a message imnJif ies some pans t»f his own images 
on the basis of snme pans ot the message without necessarily either really 
understanding or agreeing with the message itself, or even making m^xJiflea- 
tions m directions proj^osed in the message. What is more. I think educators 
would bi- well advised to ctmsider this situation mt>re the rule than the excep- 
tion, while recoj!ni/m^ that it prohabis exemplifies social studies more than it 
iiiK's mathematKs phvsk s Perhaps our best overall stance is io assume that 
the timciiwn t»f messaees is noi transmit images to students but U) destabili/e 
then cvisiin^^ imat'L^s and slmniia!«; concept formation and wi»ncept testing tm 
iheir .>wn sueeest that this is a u^'cd wav to leach is hardly novel \n got>d 




tirachcTs. To suggest that iheru is no other pi>ssiblc way to teach is, I think, not 
the usml view. 



Teaching 

There are targe questions about what criteriii a teacher or an educational 
system shoufd apply in determining which images and how many images any 
given student ought to leam. There ate^ also large questions about the criteria for 
determining when learning should be by the conventional methods of "trans- 
mission" and when by "discovery," which questions are sometimes construed 
to he parallel, at least in pan, to the linear-intellectual vs. the creative-intuitive 
nnHles of learning. These are interesting topics, which I siimeday hope to hear a 
great deal of discussion abtiut. But they are not part of my present point. 

Modes of Learning versus Centexts and Stages of Leiimlng 

Thus, as I see it. right bram prinresses are inescapably involved, and deeply 
involved, in any learning process, and'organi/ed images cannot get into the 
head at all without mndofti variation £iRi/ selective retention. Whereas most 
readers ^ill readily accept thai conclusion with respect to "open schm^l" or 
■expcricntiaJ ' learning, my point abi>ve is that this random step of the learning 
proicss IS nU) eliminated even when we use telling, showing, illustrating, or 
other "straight transmission" of concepts. In general I suspect that concepts 
v^hich can he transmitted without substantial random elements :-i the student's 
learning arc not much wi»rth the schsn^rs attention. 

Hence -the q'lesiu^n is not whether right brain types of learning should be a 
Mgnif leant part ol ihc teaching leammg prixvss, along with the widely ac- 
ceptcd* legitimacy of left hrain types The question is whether right brain 
functitm^ should be used offhandedly and ineffectively or consciously and well. 
Thus restated, the question is self answered. The question then shifts fmm 
* -whether" lo 'how" a matter to which 1 will return later. I will, however. 
fhn>ugh reference to cartinms, indicate two aspects of the problem of selective 
retentu>n that might otherwise be <»verlooked. 

The first is a Peanuts cart<K>n that I included in my text (1975, p. 6K). It is 
typical C harhe Brown baseball, with Charlie st^ding on the mound ta»!,mg to 
Lucy Charlie: You thicw it to the wrting base again!! There were runners on 
first aiul second and you threw the ball to first! In a situation like that you always 
throw to third or to home!" Lucy; ' You're destroying my creativity!!" The 
educational question suggested by the carux^n is; When and for what reasons 
should we discipline students to accept some partU ular pattern and reject 
others, and when should we say /'Whatever pattern suits your needs is OK w:th 
me"? When sht)u!d we say the latter even if we believe the farmer, so as not to 
kill the **park of ca*ativity^ I w ii! raise the questions and let you answer them 

A different carti>on situation raises another question dbouX selective reten- 
tH>n In the movies Bugs Bunny runs off a cliff. He hangs for a while in midair. 
Then he liH>ks dcmn. di^^s a di>uhle take. rect)gni/es his plight, but does not fall 
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until he realises that he is unsupported. Here is a hyjxithcsis about a phenome- 
non in science— namely, that awareness of being unsupported is a necessary 
condition for intelligent beings to fall. Whether learners accept or reject this 
hypothesis depends on what they check it against. If they check it against Uieir 
own obsei^at^ons in which they jump or fall they will rej«:t the hypothesis. If 
they check it gainst animated cartoons they will find it frequently, perhaps 
unexcepiiortully, confirmed. Then having got straight that the hyppthesis is 
valid for one context and invalid for another, they learn that an astronaut who 
steps outside the space ship will not fall whether j^r not he realizes he is 
unsuppi^rted. 

Perhaps the ultimate goal of our educational system should be to train 
students to randomly generate and then selectively retain criteria for determin- 
ing which contexts are or are not valid for testing particular types of images. 
Among other things, arc wc yet prcpa;ed to say that the kind of creativity that 
generates scientific hypt>lheses is much the same aj; that for writing poetry, but 
that the criteria for selective retention are very different? Incidentally, I have 
stated the R VSR hypothesis to several creative writers, who agreed that it is an 
excellent description of how they operate. It is alst> a gotid description of how 
this paper was put together. As smin as I learned that I was to talk on this subject 
I set up a folder. Into it wen! clippings or notes about nearly everything that 
happcnvd \o Ci?mc acrc^ss my path of consciousness and that at first blush 
seemed even remotely related. When I finally got amund to preparing the paper 
some Items were selected in, but more wea* selected out. 

To avoid M?mc logical hurdles of "randimi * let us substitute "chance " it 
was chance that the February 22, 1M75 ciipy oi Saturday Revuw devoted to 
"Mind and Supcrmind. Expanding the Limits i>f Consciousness" was lying on 
our living rwm tabic when I got into this topic. It was by chance that I was able 
to buy promptly whail was apparently the i^nly copy of Omstein'sr/i*' Psyrhifl- 
ifi^y af CifftsiVfusm'ss ( IM72) available in any Cincinnati b<Hikslore. It was by 
chance that 1 happened to noticw the Charlie Brown cartoon while f had this 
conference in mind— and so on. h is true that some parts of this paper would 
have been the same it I had not hapfKned uptm those items; but it is also true that 
some parts wDuld have been different. 

Selective retention in this case incurred in at least ts%o levels, the first in 
deciding whether some item was worth dropping into the folder and the second 
in deciding whether items already in the folder were worth including in the talk 
One item went into one part of the paper, was thrown out , w j^s put back under a 
different heading, and then was thrown out again. 

To summarize this pt^int, the two modes of learning should be thought of 
instead as iv^o sm^es or sieps. Both are essential, and 'Mogic" resides in the 
interactions of the two, not in either alone. The essentials should not be 
obscured by a cimclusKm that "random" is mn really random, or that selection 
is itself multistage. All learning ol very much complexity takes place through 
scijuences of image formation and image testing, typically not very ordered, 
rarely really finished. And except lor rather simpic kinds of images (as m 
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simpte narrative) bcith halves of the prt^ess aa^ inescapably involved, though in 
different pruf^irtion, whether students arc supposedly learning by ••transmis- 
sion" or by "discovery/' 

Oq tt^ Legitimacy of tl^ Intuitive Mode 

Another question posed tjor this conference was: "How can the intuitive 
mode be of value, be made leg^mate, and become accepted byprofessions and 
pn^fessionals who have traditionally valued and fcKUsed on th^ analytic, ra- 
tional miKJ*??" The main answer is implicit in the foregtnng discti>sion. If wc 
recogni/e that the intuitive mtnle, at least my particular inierpretaiioyof it, is ir. 
fact present in any and all learning and there is nothing we can do to ^Jlop it, wc 
thereby establish its legitimacy and shift the question to that of making tV most 
effective use of it. 

Here some semantic hurdles arise. "Random" and "free ass4iciation'\arc 
••permissive/' and to many, that is a diny wiird. The dirtiness should t^^ 
somewhai scoured merely by viewing the permissive stance as a stage of 
learning rather than a whole mode of it. Furthermore, random variation can also \ 
be appropriately assiK^iated w ith mind wandering and day-dreaming, and even 
the sUmcst learner knows Ih'dl ihese are dirty words when applied to his study 
habits. Perhaps even more than "he pn^fessionals. the students must be made to 
feel that there is m>thing illegitimate with mind-wandering /?t*r ae. It can be 
legitimate, even encouraged, if ( 1 ) il is used to explore the ptissible interpreta- 
tions of (Observed phenomena under study and then is systematically checked. 
Of {2) if the student goes on to determine which of his fantasies an? realistically . 
p<issiblc. and why. Along with conventional measures of the correclness of 
student answers, in some areas of study fK'rhaps we should reward students for 
the number and variety of answers they can think up that are at least tentatively 
plausible, or for devising ways to distinguish the mi»re plausible frcmi the less 
plausible i>f their prop^^sals. Students should be made unashamed of daydream- 
ing: their concern should he only if thev stop there. If "daydreaming" is iw 
strong a wtvrd. at least i want l4> make sure the essential pt^nl is not missed. 

In the random variation phase of learning • as in biifU?gical evolution, most 
variations are mH v lahle. That is another way c^f saying tjiat most of cmr learning 
ettort, or at least of this phase t^t it. goes into making mistakes, R VSR is also a 
fanes name Un trial and error, in which the major fraction (»f trials are errors. 
This does m>t mean that they arc "wnmg" in siime deeper sciehtific or 
philosi^phical sense, but mcrelv that they are later discarded- At the level of the 
scientist. Bouiding i 195S. ;i. %) beautifully captured the sense of it in 4me of 
his dclighttui quatrains: 

l or all our scientific fuss 

Research is nIiII a blunderbuss. 
Wc firc a monstrous charge ot shot 
And MHiieinnes hit. but nu>stly not. 

Thifu^h man) leawhers. perhaps mnst. know better, it remains true thai many 
sehiH^I situalinoN engender \n siudcnls a tear of making mistakes, which means 



a fear of entering seriou«»ty onto the road to learning. Here, too* we should 
perhaps attend to another of Bouldsng's observations thai **anything worth 
doing is worth doing badly." The better known "Nothing ventured, nothing 
gained** might also be yt'orth keeping in the front of the teacher's and student's 
consciousness. 

ClassrooBi AppUcstkHifi ^ 

As to how one implements these things m the classroom I bow to the ten 
points Jones listed at the end of Ijis paper. I note particulaily his third recom- 
mendation, about getting to know a helluva lot about some one little thing, and 
then using it as 3 metaphor for handling something else that you know nothing 
about. Bener yet. get to know a lot about a number of little things, and try each 
in turn, or some mixture of them, as a metaphor tor the thing you know nothing 
about. This is one of the best ways i know to generate the variations among 
which a gixid one may be found. Relafedly. although scanning devices can 
inhibit variety if one never goes beyond them, they nevertheless can be useful 
generators of variation. As an undergraduate social science major I often 
answered examination questions by grouping the points in each question under 
the headings of social, ecomnnic. political, cultural, and historical factors. In 
addition to its pragmatic potential for parlaying a little information into an 
impressive looking answer, such a scanning device can also facilitate learning. 
More recently I have often scanned my tynj-level images of electricity, hy- 
drauiics. mechanics, biology, neumlogy. psychology, psychiatry, agriculture, 
lawn-mowing, or meteorology for analogies to %om€ problem. Even when no 
Eureka follows, the probability rises that I will better comprehend the problem 
in its original context. Even the eleven o'clock news about si>me seemingly 
unrelated event may trigger an insight. Scan, scan, scan. 

Even more kxiscly. many ideas have come to me during mind« wandering 
pcnods of ga/ing out the wind ow. Mind- wandering while you also keep some 
problem stmmering in your head is a critically important open-ended scanning 
device But unless you are prepared fo let wander through your head a lot of 
ideas that you sooner or later discard (mostly sooner), you effectively lock out 
the (Ki asional go<id one. The principle. I am sure, is as valid for the infant and 
the student as for the scientist. A problem in teaching is to make the student feel 
a^ secure as I do in reporting that he daydreams. An even greater problem: how 
aa» ceachers to feel secure if they can't make the students stick to whal it says m 
the book or the tecture? In fact, teacher ins^urity maybe the greatest block to 
encouraging more right-brain activities by students. 

Cross cultural and interdisciplinary studies are also obvious ways of generat- 
ing variety, if they are S4i directed. Another is to give students questions for 
which there is mi right** answer To illustrate both that kind of question and 
the n>le of chance in generating ideas. I was listening to my car radio recently 
while thinking of this conference, and heard the anqpuncer mention the gover- 
mn of North Carolina. This reminded me of: Q: " Wfiat did the governor of 
North Cart^lina say to the governor of South Camlina?" A: "It's a long time 
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between drinks." INing such a random thought the teacher might ask of the 
students: "Using that question and answA as a starting point, figure out what 
the lieutenant governor of North Camiina said to the lieutenant governor of 
South Carohna," And if this randomly generated suggestion of mine should be 
selectively rejected, perhaps tt helps illustrate the point 

Attending tt* right brain activtlies in the classriiom probably requires gre^a 
individuali/atton of teaching. It deals w ith the sequential details of the ptm es- 
Si s of learning, which are different tor every student, rather than with the 
4fuh'omt*s which (it they are ••correct ' in the conventional sense) are the same 
for all students. One standard respt^nse to ihis pmblem is to use the teacher as a 
rcwmrce perMin instead of ai^ teacher in the traditional sense, though I cannot 
say how well lhai w iUw^r^. In creative learning it is also sometimes hard to tell 
the genius from Ihc tiKil- which leaves S4)me teachecs feeling da^adfully 
msecure. Incidcnially. /cn and the Art of Motonyi le Mmntenam e (Pirsig, 
1^74) contams some giHHl down to-carth e%amples of testing one's images 
aK)Ut v^hal is wnmg with a motorcycle engine. The btnik also suggests letting 
the mind wander outside the ci^nvenliona! detmition o! a problem, in part by 
jus( emptying the mind t»f conventional stilutions. 

Sume Final Thoughts 

The ab4)ve materials are mv mam message, whose validity I cannot demon- 
strate but in which at the moment I have stn^ng intuitive confidence. However, 
before closing f wmild like to speak my piece abiiut tour tither items. 

I irst, the fourth qut-stiun }>i)sed for this otmfcrcnce was whether the distinc- 
tion between right and lett hram minJes oi leammg is essentially the same as that 
bet^vecn C4)gninve and altecfive. The answer tri)m my miHlc! of man is a tirm 
••No." Both modes or stages the RV and the SR -tall within the cognitive. 
The> are steps m learning abtiut what is, and are both part ol the detector 
function in the sv stems minle The atlecti^e deals with what is liked or 
wanted that is. vv ith goaU or prelea*nces. These are selector fufuiitms in the 
systems nunJe! and lie on a different a\is However intemim|»!ed and interact- 
ing the two mav be in the real, living |vrso the nuturi' of the two priKCsses is 
distmvi ; 

SectHid IS a quesfum whuh obstoiisly arises when one reads Omstem 
W^IZ) namely, whether the /en vi^ga meditation-biofeedback syndrome 
shi>uld be seriously considered in eimnection with the right-brain phase i»t 
leammg. (Since /en and yoga are also essentially meditative, they are hereinaf- 
ter assumed to be included in that category ) At the m<jment I think not. The 
essence i>t these techniques is that the> enable one to control Kxly pnHresses 
that were traditumally c^msidered suhiCLi tt> autonomic c^mtrols alone. I think 
the experimental evidence is clear that such pnvesseN do work. I have pervm- 
' ail> received hasiw irainmg in Transcendental Meditatum, practiced it ti?r s^mie 
time, and found its use accompanied by a suhslantuil drop in b^.^yd pressure 
thi^ugh the c^per^ne^t, which wjs designed and conducted through the 
psv^hiatrv and h>ivrfcnsi4>n departments ot a medical schinH, was muddied in 
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my ca!C by important changes in other factors. 1 see definite potential for 
meditative and biofeedback tcchniquesi in psychiatry and medicine. They 
should also help us unckrstand how this incredibly complex human system 
Wiirks. For the moment we can perhaps^ do no more than speculate about the 
possible contribution of meditation or biofeedback to education and learning, 
and the reasons for my present negative predilection are as follow*:. 

Let us start with Omsiein's ( 1972, p. 195) perceptive distinction between the 
meditative and biofeedback techniques. Both processes depend on the central 
nervous system's ability to get "audible" signals back from the biological 
system . The ability to extract infiirmation from those signals depends in tum on 
the signal-to- noise ratio, which for most of us most of the time is too low to be 
mformaiivc As Omsiein puts it, meditation raises the signal-to-noise ratio by 
reducing the noise, while biofeedback diH!s it by raising the signal strength. 

Once It receives these signals in usable form the systemron learn from them. 
But S41 far as I have seen, neither meditation nor biofeedback provides any new 
insights into lunv we learn. By analogy, one obviously cannot learn to iiicntify 
things by sight or sound if he is blind or deaf, mn can he form images of things 
that Ciintatn visual or audhor> comptments. To remove cataracts or pmvide a 
hitne ciinduetion hearing aid to such a perMin can f>rovide him visual and 
auditors signals that he did not have before , and hence pn>vide the information 
base from which he can learn many new things. But providing the signals docs 
not Itself give new insights into the priKcss of learning. Similarly, the feedback 
mechanisms of medtlalion or hiofcedbawk can inform our systems m'/|£7/?<t we 
have altered our pulse rate or hl*H*d pressure, but apparently leave us in total 
Ignorance as lu haw v^c do it Nor divs the literature ! have seen give any hint 
that new understandings on this score are likely in the future. 

I suppoie that thea' is always the additional question whether u would be 
useful to have students learn some ot these internal ci»nlroIs just for the simple 
practice i^l U arnmi^. In this connection I recall that some years ago at a circus 1 
sau a chap sUmly and painstakingly maneuver himself info standing upside 
down iMi one f mper *m top of a strai^'ht cane which was standing on its point on 
lop o\ a hard, very rollable sphere I was dumbfounded at the practice and skill 
required for the teat, interested fo ohser\e that a human being could do it. and 
appalled that any real human had actually Knhered. Aside from the awe and 
pi>ss hie inspiration thai M)metimcs comes fnim 4>hser>ing consummate skill I 
see no classrot^m applications ot this feat That essentially coincides with my 
feelings ah)ut the fantastic accomplishments of expert practitioners of yog*~ 
as with ability |4) ' think * a ten degree temperature diffea'ntial between two 
points on the same hand And despite the repeated characteri/atiim of Trans- 
cendental Meditation as "The Science of Creative Intelligence" -acharacteri 
/atson that wcmid |us{!t> its seriiuis ctmsideration in education if valid i thus 
far am totally unconvinced that its practice ciintnbufes m the slightest \o 
crcalivily In tact a recent anicle suggests that medilaiion may inhibit creative 
conditums m the brain (Martindale 1975. p. .^0). 

A third ptMnt. which may have useful applicatu^ns m teaching, is discussed 



by Omstcin under the name of ''deautomatization of inputs/* By early to 
middle childlUKHl most of us have formed reasonably stable concepts of most of 
the common external objects and conditions around is— road, flower, talking, 
family, or TV. In mutine perception the sensory inputs of light, sound, smell, 
etc. are converted into identificattons of these eiLtvmals, the tdenitfications 
being based on the activation of images previously learned and stored in the 
brain. What we nomially respond to is the activation of the stored image, and 
'*automali/.aiion of inputs" means giving no conscious attention to the sensiiry 
inputs themselves. Deautomati/atior. thus means attending again (we must 
have done so before the concepts were formed) to the actual patterns of the 
incoming light, S4>und. odor. etc. Todcautomi?ir certain inputs may enable us to 
extract from them information thai we have learned to ignore. This additional 
information may be useful in itself. Or it may lead us first to destabilize and then 
to miHlify our existing concepts in useful ways. One consequence of stimc 
psychedelic drugs is apparently to shift attention fmm the stored images to the 
sensory inputs I have no idea whether they also lead to usefully restructured 
images. 

In this connecium I recall returning from a meeting at which John Cage 
sought to justify his use of all manner of S4)unds in his musical compositions. As 
I entered my driveway I became awarc that my squeaking fan belt, the diesel 
Ihrob of an Ohio River barge, and the tree crickets together produced a 
cnmbmalu:n of sounds quite different fnim any of the three taken separately. 
Without Cage's prompting I would probably n4)| have noticed any one of the 
three, much less their combined effecr I cannot certify to any useful outcome of 
that particular audiliuy experience. I nevertheless think there is educational 
potential siimeuhere m tKcasionally shifting attention from the stored images 
to the inputs that trigger them. The technique can also h: applied where the 
inputs are verbal rather than sensor>. 

fnunh and finally, much stnictured teaching uses some fomi of analytic 
dissection that fiKUses attention on one ingredient at a imcji or on two ingre- 
dients and their relationships 1 am not suggesting that we could or should avciid 
this, and even random variations may contribute most rapidly to learning if they 
are oriented around one thing at a time e.g.. all possible methods of keeping 
' grass short However, thca' is ais4^ a complementary need tor attention to the 
complexity ol the particular event. Call this view holistic, idiographic. 
humanisiic. as you like. At a rock concert an individual may simultaneously or 
in flitting quick succcssiim be aware of the rhythm, the harmony, the melody, 
the wart on the guitarist's chest, the love life of the singer, the acoustical 
properties of the S4)und system, his own need to go Co the toilet, the party m 
lndianapi>lis where he lirst heard the st)ng they are playing, three other pieces 
b> the same ctimposcr. etc.. etc . In a growing leaf there aa* going on simuliane- 
ousl> the tormafinn 4)t carbiihydrates by phint^synthesis. s!vap4>ration ot water 
tr4)m the surlacc. mitotic division within the cells, osmotic exchanges of water 
and nutrients, pc-riphcrai gn^wth ol thebiidv of the leaf, infection of the stem by 
a lungus. nibbimg away of the Icaty flesh by tWii inch-worms. i4>nic exchange^ 
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induced by a nearby electrical storm, etc., etc. Similar holistic virws could be 
taken of an automobile engine, a family, a legislature, a kidney, or a chess 
game. The student should thereby come to understand that therd is no such thinf 
as a "complete" description or understanding of anything, and that we almost 
necessarily fiKus on those ingredients ( I ) that are the most impvirtant determm- 
ants. (2) of the aspects that affect us most .seriously, (3) in light of our existing 
knowledge and totils for observation. I am not sure how to do this, but am 
reastmably confident that it ought to be dime. I do not know whether left or right 
brain pnH:csses are the more appropriate to enli .i in the venture, though I 
suspect il is the right. 

In closing I Qoic that if there is anything innovative in v% ha! I have said here \X 
IS presumably the pmnluct of right brain functuming. If the presentation is m any 
degree ordered and understandable, that is a pri^duclnflhe left brum. And thai is 
about what wc are let! MXh. Right? 

DISCUSSION 



Knowing and Acting 

Nicholas Helburn: I notice in h)th your presenlaluui and the one Diek Jones 
^a\e thai the discussion has brought js as faras the thinking and knowing. It f^as 
noi ctmiplcicd any cycle i>f translation mti» action and then I'Jrther de veh>pmeni 
of the thinking and knowing based cm the actuin. In the mosi ihDUghitul models 
that I tia\c W4»rked with, going from percepium lo hypi»thcsis to ci»nf iniiation 
and tmallN to action, and then starling the cycle oser again, has been the most 
useful asjxvt WiHild >ou uant to coninient un llie lack ot com|>lction ot (tu! 
cycle' 

KiJin I can i!i\c an ansv^cr which i> personal !i»f n«e and is sinipi> an 
.iinphficatuui o\ smiiething that 1 have been frank lo admit several tint's in 
recent years to my classes, i say , "I am very sorry, but I have hca) S4» hus\ tor 
tJic las! fen years dcveli>pmg the materials that I am going ti» try to teach you that 
I h^ve iiDt iKcn able lo give mnvh thought aKnil how teach them I have n<»t 
wi»rked up evercises. prt>blems, etc " 

The same ci>mment >!i)es diUihlc lor this As regards apphing this appnuich 
to the leaching pn^cess itsett v^elL A was sort i»l in the hack of my head- But I 
did m>t really bring if to the front until I gcH the announcement t)f thts meeting, 
and more particularly when I was asked if I would talk 

So. none of my own teaching materials explicitly uliii/c this kind of thinking. 
th4>ugh I h4>pe Ih^t in due time they might. Perhaps I can do it next year, when 
tor the Ursi lime, I am going \o be teaching fa'shmen ni»w that I have got out 
my freshman biiok I Advert i -^'^ uNnit all I can sav 

How Kfindom is Random? 

Ronald Lippin: I have the impression that SiUir description (»t s^Mc] 
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hrumcdncss. as sou dL-SLTihcd ii in \tiurcmn scattcrbfaining, was n.'all> a pretty 
disciplmifd prcKcss f^icr than what I would havi: thought iron the earlier 
description of ihc randonl^css ot atiivity. That is. as I heard youdesLnbc it, you 
had a %%hi>lc series of niull^Je ei^isl.ng categories called file folders into whieh 
you\%crc able to thnm almost anything Uiat came along. Maybe not everything, 
but quite a bit. so that yi>u were working in a pa*tty organized way in using your 
scatterbrainedness, and that seems lo be a diften nl description of the prtKcss of 
scatlerbraining than the random kind of notH>n 

Kuhn: Well. I think I did preface that by saying that this prt>cess is miw being 
described b> sinneiint- whii has Ken left braining and nght braining for years, 
and uith some conM.u)iis awareness of \%hat he has been doing. To illustrate it 
better I Ui>uld have to p> back to ihc writing o\ ihv earlier biH»k that is, to The 
Stiuh iff S(H tt'fs I then hapfvned ti>4iave tree aliinis* 15 months iii a row . and I 
spent nu»st of the first ) car just reading, in a scnM.-. ai rand4>m. 1 Wi>uld just liH>k 
di sonuihing. and if il interested inc, I read it. hoi example. I did r;i>t go to 
ps\ch4>logists and ask thLin what I tnight ti> read in psyehologv . I just pulled out 
b<H>ks and hoiked at th;.fii If something hapiKneil to attract ni> attention. I 
pursued ft 

It wa^ quite raruii>ni in Ihc scnvc that i did not coif^ciously kni>w what I was 
dtung or whv it vs as, as I recall. ahi)U! !en months before I even had a set o\ tile 
folders into uhicfi Co put things It was all a big mishmash in my head t4>r a long 
time And then, cvcnfually. I gt>t stirne file f4>lders and started dropping things 
in and separating iht in Ol course the headings later gi^t changed And so even 
ihtuiefiasftot calc>!nrtcscvcntuall> emerged, nofliing rcinoiciv resembling the 
fmal set was ui m\ hcail \oi a long time 

Entuftion: Right Brain or Both? 

Arthur VVcllcslcs l-oshas Di^es the pn^css called intuition, m your mind, 
refer tt> the entire |>rotcss. ineluding the cjlegon/alion, ni is w as I thmk some 
}Vt»ple ut'iilJ sa\. sinipls hccoimng awash in the data. wall*)wnig in the 
infnrfiialMn) I suppose if insoUes flic whi>!e prtucss. hut I ,un unitmg you lu 
^.tunnienl on llial 

Kuhn SVelL that was Jose to what I had in mind at itie hottimi of { jgnre I , 
where 1 ask. inttntue stni.. lui in^: .loss both tuKes I gucss(and iliis 

\cr> tiLih! hraimni' ap.nn, an intuitise knult?! answer on m> pannUat 1 would 
he inchned it? >a> thai one can have a lot ol tandoni connexions which 1 wt)uld 
not avwcpt as "intinlive " I wtMild not appt> the Wi^rd "intuitive" until that 
{>oint where yi>u maki' M^me knid *>1 a leap inti» a h>p4>thesis or a.fairly clear 
analogs, at whij.h [HMni >i>u wan sa> , "l thmk M is M>mething like this/* 

In saving. **in(uiti\e leap" wc someitmes tend It) imply that the result is 
**nt!ht." t )t course, the rntuttion can jUsl as often K' wrong. In fact, it is nunc 
often wiong than nght, and 1 remind you ol m> eariiei quote from Kenneth 
Bi'ukluiji "I i>r .ill our s^ untif u tuss. research is slil! a blunderbuss We fire a 
nionstiuiis dial ee ot sht»t .tHii sometimes hit. hul niosiK not '* Again, we (High! 
to keep in tniiui that lUst as htgli a ptopulu^n "ciTin" hap|>ens within 




research and science as in learning in schcx^l. Most of the images the scientist 
and the student start to form in their heads turn out to *vmng. Both should 
understand and respect that, 

Irving Morrissetl: The relationships you show in Figure I sci m very clear and 
convincing to me, and yet you say philosophers of science would have dis- 
agreed with the figure five or ten years ago. What is it that they would have 
disagreed w ith? 

Kuhn: I do not rightly know, I do not immediately recall that much about 
uhat philoN4>phy of science was like ten years ago. But ! do remember reading a 
fair amount of it. and this particular way of saying things did not appear in 
anything that I read. I do not know: to what extent would you or I have thought 
of it that way before we read Bruner? Ahhough I think I had some intuitive 
understanding of this formulation earlier, it look a reading of Bniner to make it 
explicit enough S4i that I could lay it out in a diagram, though systems analysis 
and information theory also helped I first talked this way in The Study of 
Soi ierv. which was published in 1963, and then gradually got increased confi- 
dence in It Him did they do it then - the philosophers of science? I do not 
remember well eni)Ugh to suy. 

Right, Wrong, and Maybt? 

Jack Hraenkel: Wh\ do son use Ihe word "\\rting" ' fhai seems to be tolally 
inappropriate 

Kuhn: 1 shi»uld say instead iha! ii is the kind ot thing that would be discarded 
on the basis ol lurther experience. That is all I meant For the sake of argument 1 
am no! even going to presume that Ihe theory lliat the earth is round isri^ht and 
that the flat earth theory is u rf/«v I vvill simply sa\ that the round earth theory 
nv'ikes a lot of other things easier, whereas a flat-earlh hypothesis leaves ymi 
with a U)t<)f ass4>rted intomsation which is difficult to handle. But I understand 
there is stil! a serious Hat l^anh SiKiety 

I.CC Anderson: 1 am reluctant lo sec vtni Kuk av^av trtim the right- wrong 
thing. Wh> can't we say that we are wrong when, m our mmd, we assiKiate 
events that are not assi>ciated in the external world or when we tail to ass4K'iate 
events that are. m tact. assiK4ated.' We ma> not knos^ when wc are wniiig or 
right, but. nevertheless, vve urt' wnnig or right. 

Kuhn: I think the question is realh that there are verv few things that are 
absi>lutel> and reliably asviciated in fact In empirical 4'bser\ation must rela- 
tionships tend ti> be probabilistic, and there are exceptions to nearly all of them. 
So the question is really hon reliably they are ass4H.iated, and whether they arc 
assiKiated reliably enough so that we aa« willing to act upon ihe observed 
asMKiation. That is abt^ut as far as I am willing to go in connection with 
knowledge 

\i)u may think the sun will certamlv nomc upttimorrow morning. But will it? 
Suppose It IS very cloud>? Will you really he sure the sun is up.' All you rcail) 
know that it has got hghter 

Su/anne Helbum: IXiesn't this get hack to the purpose t?t knowledge, v^hich 



is adinn —the qucstitm that Nick Helbuni raised ' When action is based on what 
you think you kmm. it is LTucial whether you are right or wrong. 

Fraenkel: No. it is m>t. I want to speak to that— to the words right and wrong. 
When you make that judgment— that certain conn^^ctions arc wrong — you have 
to be very careful that you do not implant in the learner the thought that they are 
forever wmng. There goes the possibility of generating creative thought. That 
is why I dc» not like the words right and wrong. 

Kuhn: All right. Regardless of the uhtmates on this, at thi» point in history 
and with reference to education it would he well to avoid labeling things right 
and wmng. but simply to say instead that they check out satisfactorily in some 
circumstances but not in others. 

I have to go a fulher step and quote my recent btx^k. (A. Kuhn 1975. pp. 53. 
170) There is no such thing as perfectly accurate communication, there is only 
communication that is gmid , nough for the purpose at hand. There is no such 
ihmg as a perfectly accurate concept of external reality; every concept is m 
some degree false. In either case the only rcasi>nable questic^n is; Is it ginnl 
enough for ihc purpose al hand ' I do not think you can ever get bevimd that, 
because as siK>n as you try you get into logical impasses of the sort philosophers 
debate for decades or centuries and still leave unanswered. 

But thfse dilffculties disappear if >t)u deal with it this was: "Is it gmnJ 
enough for the purpose at hand?" 

hraenkel: *GiHid enough" 1 tcel better about. 

RoK'ft Samples: 1 would like to resolve this, so 1 will give a giKnl physical 
scientist's definition of something that is right Cirav ity (irav ity is ihai quality 
assigned lo nature by ph>sical scientists whi> arc tr>mg to avoid neurosis when 
tr>ing to explain the behavior of tailing objects Now, that is right 

Downgrading of the MetMphoric 

Sample> Icimtmuinjz); Somethmg 1 want to commeni on and get your feeling 
abtml. Al. is the notion attributed to hmslem that the metaphonc and tntuilive is 
a sacred gift and the ratii^nal i>r linear is a faithful servant. He also commented 
that this particular socictN in which wc live tends to wi>rship and fund the 
servant and defs the sacred, and 1 just wonder if >ini feel that has any social 
ctMini'talHMi ' 

Kuhn -Wcll. the whole background from which this cimferencc evolves 
reflects >our pi^int- Our si>cietN is dedicated to the appri^pnateness. the teacha- 
bility, ct cetera, of left brain functions, and certainly has downgraded right 
brain functions. But I am not willing to consider the one as sacred and the other 
as the servant, I would insist that it is the package. It is the two of them together 
without which there IS nothing, Hither ah^ne is useless. And, so. I would rather 
not label i»ne as better than the other. 

As in mans tithcr situations, it might help if we thmk oi relatively "pure 
cases " A pers4)n who was ail left brain (it such a thing were possible) would be 
stereiUvpcd. unintere .t ng. i^bv lousls iMiimaginative, but verv predictable One 
who was al! right brain would be potentialh verv mterestipi' but would he 
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extremely unprcdii table, probably to the point of exasperating everyone around 
him. In general the former would be easier to live with and be more accepted in 
a ji4Kiety. Within the usual scKial contexts thti ability selectively to i«tain 
sensible things is more acceptable than the ability to cook up a variety of things, 
most of which are not sensible, without the ability to select among them. 
Perhaps we can hypothesize that something like this is the explanation for our 
obvious social preference to date. 

To get back to Einstein's observation . let us assume that a given scientist has 
had enough of both priKesscs to learn the batch of images that he needs for his 
field. To be a successful innovator beyond the fn3ntieni of science one must 
have htith the right brain ability to generate and the left brain ability to select. 
But he can remain a competent scientist in giK>d standing if he displays left brain 
competence alone. Obviously the number of scientists who have the right brain 
function in addition to the left is smaller than the number who have mainly the 
left brain function. Perhaps because the combination is scarcer at their ad- 
vanccd level than the one alone, or perhaps because the right brain is unpredict^ 
able and hence mysterious, wc may call it "sacred." 

To return to the context of the schmils, in light of past bias, perhaps a of 
reverse discrimination, or atf innativc action, in the direction of the intuitive is 
in order 
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CHAPTER 3 



A PERSPECTIVAL VJEW OF CONSCIOUSNESS: 
AGAINST DUALISM 



Maj^inc Greene 

Maxirw (ireene deals with ilw many modes of iimsi amsness from a 
Itierun and historical perspn tiw, pointing out that our pr<UHyupation 
with the rational has its roots in the ISth t enturx view of the human 
ififuiittim Our traditional view of freedom i> rooted tn the Jef^ersoman 
belief in the liberating potential of ratioruiiity. 

Greene deals with the many approaches to c(msci(tusness arut reality 
with threat wmpaths and insii*ht h xpcnence and the interpretations of 
t'xperutucs van k^fcatly \ts viewed from the perspective of the writer. 
ptH't. and \i ivntist Hut to treat this rich dnersity as a reastm for chtHtsinf^ 
sides in a debate ahna the true nature tff reality and the i torect r^'latitm- 
ship of i onsi iousness to reality is an error. 

(irecne i% therefore t ntu al of the ' new t ohm un4sncss. " w hich seeks to 
rcfci t Htem c and its ways tff tlunisiht. sou c there is no inevitable conflu t 
between si icni c and ireedimi She rci»rets that, "tor pe(tple who live 
beyond the wasteland,' nonatiinitnc awarenesses may btcome more 
sii^ntfit ant than \ntellt^*ence or reflet five thoui^ht ' 

S^lf, Freedom, and Rationality 

The idea of the self m this cniintr> has iraditionally been hnked to an IKch 
eentiiry etuicepliDn ot !he individual That eoneeplion. developed in rcbellion 
against the divme right ot kings, focused upiin the fundamental rationality of 
self-reliant man. up<m his pertcctibility. and upon his right t«i liberty. The 
individual was mit described as being inhenrntly free, it must be nemembca-d; 
he had a ri^ht to liberty, but that litK-rty was contingent on many thing>>. 
including ratii>nal capacity. Freedom, according to Jeffen»4in, was the "first- 
bon\ daughter of science. " He meant that only the natural sciences could break 
the chains iif moral and p^^litical superstition that had held men captive for si> 
long. He meant that disciplined reastming in accord with "naturar' norms wa,s 
required if individuals were finally t4) be fan*. 

This ought to be held in mind as backgn^und, I think, when we talk about the 
self ti^day. Thn>ughi>ut the histciry of western thought, thea has been a stress 
upon the a-lationship between raliiinalify (or understanding, or intelligence) 
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and the freedom and dignity of man. The roots of the demtK'ralic elhic. and 
certainly of dcmcKratic educatiori, are to be found in the conviction that human 
beings can become self-determining and effectual if they are given oppor 
tunititS to 4ue!ktion, to communicate, to use their rational capacities. The rise of 
experimental science in the I9ifc«eniury strengthened that conviction. For the 
first time people could envision possibilities of unlimited control over nature; 
they could see themselves directing the course of evolution, literally becoming 
mastepi of their destinies. What was understiKKl to be the methodology of the 
new sciences appeared fu be the method of intelligence in its exemplary form. 
Those intenrsted. as Jeffersim had been, in challenging old authorities and 
certatritics. worked tt> make scientific thinkmg central in the schools, to permit 
the scientific attitude (with all its implications for demticratic interchange) to 
prc\ail Minds would be set free thai way. tney believed; the young would be 
equipped to ci^pt? with s4)ciiH;conomic change and novelty; humane purposes 
would be appropriately defined. 

\x\ Individualism OldandNt w. John Dewey provided a particularly eloquent 
aniculationH>f thcjoy that could be found m the "free working of mind."' of the 
enjoymeni nurtured by the scientific altitude. He w»^ te: 

h IS a prtiperiy of science to find its opportunities in pnibiems. in questions. 
Since know ing is inquiring, perplexities and difficulMes are the mciit on 
which it Ihrives The disparities and conflicls thai give rise to pmblems arc 
mit S4mie!hin|! lt» be dreaded, siimefhmg to N' endured with whatever 
hardihood one can command, they are think's to he grappled with Kach 
us e^iHrnences these ditficiilties in the sphere of his pcrstinal relations. 
\\hether in his m<?re immediate contacts or in the wider associations 
conventH)nally called 'socictv At pa'senl. pers4)na! fnctitms are one of 
the chief causes of sutlenng. 1 do ntu say all suf f ering would disappear w ifh 
the mcorp<mUion i^f scientific method mfo individual disposition: but I dti 
say that if is now immensely increased by our disinclmafion to treat these 
frictions as problems to be dealt w ilh intellectually The distress that cs^mes 
from hem^ driven in upi»n ourseKcs would be largely relieved: it would in 
part he ct»nveried into the cnioyment that attends the free wurking of mind, 
it v\e UhA Chem as t)ccasions for the exercise ot th< ught. as problems 
hdwnfi an ohjective direction and outlet (Dewey IW)2. pp. 162-3) 
There is somelhinj! Bnmnin|!esque Mgonni^ and impassioned about the 
ima^'e tif sell suggested here We must grant Dewey's antipathy to "being 
driven in upon ourselves ' and his perhaps inordinate faith m the uses of 
infelligeni control But we cannot deny the expansiveness of his vision. Noth- 
ing he said spoke o4 constraint or hmitalion i>r sterility 

Disillusionment nith Science 

The current challenge to science dtn*s not seem to me to an attack upon 
what Dewey called ■ ciintrolled mtelligence * nor iifion the "tree working ot 
mind ' Rather, it seems to a resj^mse ti» a disillusionment, ast-nse of broken 
promises Scientific thmkm^:. in more ebullient days, uas linked to a notion of 




sett-dcti:miination. Not imiy was the scientist presented as an autonomous, 
disinterested, intetltgent being; he piesumably belonged to the most honomble 
i)t communities, where the truth was valued above all things and where 
knowledge was funded openly, in the full light of day . What was discovered in 
iabor«itorics was intended primarily to benefit human beings, to heal them, to 
empower them, to widen the scope of their controls. 

Then, suddenly, what was ct>mmoniy understmnJ as scientific activity 
seemed to be superseded by technical activity: and the technical outcomes 
seemed abruptly lo take on a life of their own. The outcomes that hud the most 
dramatic impact were those that worked to tiverwhelm or manipulate or destmy 
the mdtvidual human being, that dented or made meaningless the dignity and 
Wiirlh of man. There were the extermination eamps. the brainwashing 
techniques, the nuclear ht>locaus!s. the machineries of torture, the devastation 
of Vietnam. Ni>t manv people, I am sure, read Jacques Fllul; yet. on S4ime 
level, our iived experience has conic to encompass what hllul describes as an 
"encircleineni ' by the same impersonal lechnujue which (given the right 
circumstances) dominates and kills. 

So technician anywhere would say that he is submitting men. colleeiively 
Of mdiMdualh, to technique The biogeneticist who experiments on the 
human embryo, or the film director who trus to attecf h s audience to the 
greatest degree, makes no claim that 'le is working on man. The individual 
IS broken into a number of independent fragments, and no two techniques 
ha\e tlic saiDc dimensions or depth. ni>r does any comhtnatii>n o\ 
techniques U<n cxainple. propaganda plus vocational guidance) eorrc^ 
p(»nd ttt anv pan of the human bcmg^ I he result is that everv technique can 
assert its innoecn;c Where, then, or by uhoin, is tho human individual 
hiMng attacked * N'ovvhere and bv no one. .Sueh is the repiv iit technique and 
fechnicians iMUil l^^67, p m) 

Wha! IS IcarsoiDc is the rediieiion t»l persons to nanu K ss Iraginents What is 
equallv k-arsoinf is the technician's scparatri)n o| his or her tmn sellliiHid from 
whatever enterprise is mvolvcd Wha! i*^ appalling is the lack of responsibility 
for the consequence^ of the work being done 

Whether an individual is trving to cope with some official bureaucracy, <.r 
arguing w nh the telephone company, or struggling to unravel the energy crisis. 
i»r attempting to fmd^out whether secret f iles have been kept on his activities, he 
canni>t but f eci his sell ti> K- in M>mc manner endangered At once, he cannot but 
teel that the oJd promises of efficacy . of pers4inal liberty, have tven set aside by 
people more empincul, more adept, more efficient than he. "What is understntrd 
(o Kr "science." then, subsumed under technique and game-playing and 
ctinU'oIs, is felt to be athreatto pers4>nhtH)d. The s4>Uition. ft)r many individuals, 
is to go masked, to play roles in the pjjfVic arena 'o keep the self hidden in a 
private sphere, v^ffhdrawn. 

Dualism « New and Old 

So a nevv dualisfn has dcvcHoped. what Dewev called "a split between the 
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' inner and the outer'* (Dewey 1916. pp. 402-3), Thiii is how I understand the 
recent upsurge of concern for inwardness and whai is popularly termed •'expan- 
sion of consciousness." Consciousness is taken to be an interior domain, wi^h 
whicl]^«ne can come in touch through dnig experiences, mystical awarenesses. 
mi3Uation, yoga, even biofeedback . The attraction to interiority is a fisnction of 
a belief that the self, when conceived as primarily inner ai(d at once akin to 
spiritual forces in the cosmos, can be though! of as inviolable. Brahman, like 
Alman, is impervious to physical manipulations and to behavioral controls, 
even as il escapes empirical formulation and sometimes language itsolf. B. F. 
Skinner's denial o*^ the existence of inner stales on the grounds tha such 
exi?jlence cannol be empirically demonstrated sujJpoits the claim that there 
exists a realm apart from |he empirical , or so il is said. The deliberate avoidance 
of thai realm by western experimenters, il is believed, ha$ been leslimony lo the 
partial, truncated character of their science, even when that science is cele- 
brated as the "free working of mind/' 

My iniLniiim is to take issue wilh whal I perceive to be an unnecessary and 
untenable dualism by preseniing an altemalivc vision of human consciousness. 
Before doing that, htiwever, and for the sake of making clearer what I have in 
mind. I want lo ptiint to certain confinuilies between the mode of thinking with 
which wc arc concerned and with wha? has been thought of as the adversary 
tradition in western thought. I mean by that a tradition which originated near the 
end of the 1 Hih century and which developed alongside, but in tension wilh, the 
mainstream of rational and utjiitarian thought. It was a tradition composed of a 
numi er of overlapping tendencies, ordinarily charactcri^d as romantic, exis- 
tential, realist, and expressionist. There are many who find a mcWtem version of 
romanticism^m the t^bntemporary revolt against "the Value of conforming 
usefulness" {Gouldner 1970, p. 78), in the unease with regar^ to proliferating 
contmis There has been, in other words, a latent criiiqu^ throughout our 
history, a tendency of thought which may well have been an expression of 
amither minle of consciousness— be that mtule creative, intuitive, imaginative, 
or simply having to do with 'inner space.*' 

The I9th century rebel like the 20th century, dissident, was particulirly 
sensitive to the demand that self and perstinality both be Organized to conform 
to standards of utility. He was equally sensitive to the increasing prciKcupation 
w ith contrt^l on the part of scientists and to ihc demand that his thinking conform 
to the laws, norms, and rational structures that officially defined whal was real. 
It IS of particular interest to me that so many i)f our contemporanes, feeling 
restive with the analytic or scientific mode, have appropriated the language and 
the metaphors of the ad veniary tradition to embtkly wha^they feel. Perhaps it is 
because these have become meaningful in some novel way, perhaps because 
they seem so appmpriately io describe what people are experiencing today. 
There is a sense. I believe, in which various pcnums ha^c learned to articulate 
their experiences as they do because of their precursors, the thinkers and artists 
who preceded them in lime. 

Consider William Blake's oppiisition of 'reason ^ to* 'energy/* his critique 
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ot authurilics and abstractions, his expi^sure of '^mind-forg'd manacle!!, ' his 
call for a fourfold visum that should transcend mere reason and sense (Bbke 

pp. I5-2H. 71 87. 105 22). Think of William Wordsworth in /'The 
Prelude." plunging into his own inner lime in re^iponse to what he fell to be the 
'blank confusion" of U>ndon« the "oppression under which even highest 
mmds must labour," to necapiure his own past and the origins of his creative 
i vision to reconstitute (through the a*conciliation of discoitlant elements) the 
compi»sure of his own mind (Wordsworth l*>54. pp. 3'<-l32). Think of Ishinael 
in Herman Melville's Mf^v Dick, warning againstjhe "unseasonable medita- 
tivcness" which makes a man lose touch with the reality of his experienced 
world Or think of his account of the "whiteness t)f the whale." which eludfcs 
all rational explanation, m matter how meditative the inquirer may be "To 
analyse ii " says Ishmael. "would seem impossible." He can only give 
examples, summim up images, evoke fcchngs of dread and awe. Whiteness, he 
concludcN. "is al once the most meaningful symbol oi spiritual things" and yet 
"the intensifying agent in things the most appalling to mankind* (Melville 

p 2K2) l^igical argument cannot encompass such a contradiction, 
Ishmael can only try "in S4)me dim, random way " to explain himself If hedi^es 
not. he notes, jjl his chapters "might naught " ^• 

The same tension pervades I)osfoyevsk>\ "Notes from Underground," 
where the nanalor rages , id the name of fn'c w ill aa J heightened conscu^usness. 
against square uhHs and complacency and "2 ^ 2 4" (Dosloyevsky 1945b. 
pp I2M-222I A kindred nuHnJ can be lounu m I'hv Hrothers haramiKtn, 
cspeciallv when h an. \\ ilh his Tiuclidian earthlv mind. " faJks ol his desire tilr 
iirder and meaning m the universe, and of his rebellious desire for justice as 
well "I have a lt)nging Un lite/' he says, "and I g4> Ining m spite ot logic 
t hough I may no! K'heve in the order tit flic universe. >el 1 love the sticky htlle 
leaves as they iipen in the spring. I love the blue sk> I lov«' s4)me people, whom 
one loves >4)ij km»w siimelimes without knowing why ' dl4)stoyevsky 1945a, 
p 27 1 J Reason iind logir are siinply not cncuigh I hcrc is a need to reach 
further, tn rebel, il Ireedom and identit> are to le secured. 

N«m ic \> clear !hal Blake and Wordsworth and Melville and Dostt)yevsk> 
were not challenging technique as we understand it. nor were ihey arguing with 
>cteni.e/)< r w IVcuharly alive to the human condition, Ihey were taking issue 
with the predelemimed, with legitimations pres';nted as objectively real, with 
rational si actures external to and at inlds with what ihey felt and perceived, 
And they were doing si) trom the vantage point o\ human conscitiusness, 
against the bjckgniund of their i>w n mtuitiims of what was real - Wheg Ishmael 
tries in his "dim. random wav" clarity the meaning i)f "wfiiteness" for 
himseit, to ciimmunicate siime understanding ot Ahab's manic hunt for the 
white whale, he can only do so by pursuing what he h:mself has intuikd in his 
life, by trying to dise'<ner what his own exjierience means. When Ivan speaks of 
the tension between his huchdian mind and his aMusal ot injustice, when he 
talks abt>u! living "m spite *»f tngic." he tiKi is trying to discover his own 
hiJn/ons. to become prescni \o hirnsell. lo generate a meaningful world. 



Tbc Umltattoiis of the •*New CoascbusnW* 

if is my bcUcf that those who have made a ' 'consiciuusness revolulkm" coday 
(often in the idiom of aimantic and eKbtential though!) are enpreiistng their own 
halMuiried kwigings to cDme in touch with primordial landscapes, with ohginal 
iniuittons of what the inhabited worid is like. I liclicve they are expressing 
desires to recapture the themes of their lives, to return to themselves and the 
v^orlds ihey have uYnstityted as Ihey have lived. Without always being aware of 
it, they may he eager to engage in phcnomcnological inquiry— not to deny 
rational or empirical thinking, but to rediscover the foundations of [^h ways of 
knowing in their own peivepttons, their own biographies. (See, for example, 
Farber 1967. Lauer 1965. and Jonas \96H.) 

The new modes of domination, it seems to me. have stiijed people into a kind 
of resentment at being imposed upim by tw many official schemata, too much 
technique: and this has led them to articulate in novel ways the need to 
emancipate them>elves fn^m what they find oppressive m their lives. It is not 
science or the scientijic methcKl, a\ Dewey and his co-workers understoinl 
them, that has caused the malaise. Rather, it is the sense that the self as 
participant, as inquirer, as creator of meanings, has been obliterated. And this, 
in turn, has led to a prv^Kcupation with what Jphn C. Lilly ( 1-973, pp. I73-7H) 
calls "self melaprogramming" t>r with what Robert Hunter (1971; p. 103) 
dcvvTihes as ' ' seismic activity in the intuitive deeps. * * Much as I understand the 
need to recover the self, to +»ecomc conscious of one's consciousne>s. I am 
troubled by the susplciim.that^ fof people who live "beyond the wasteland" 
(see Ros/ak 1972), non-cognitivc awarcnesses may become more significant 
than intelligence or reflective thought I amiroubled as well by the notion that 
self -awareness is itscH curative and a consequent inattention to social reality 
and the need for the kind of kmmmg called /^miiA, oriented to transtomimg the 
actualities pf the world 

Jht Nature of Consrkiu^ne^s 

Much depends upon hou conscunisncss is ctmccived as a container, as 
pure mncmess. in as sheer acl»vily: our mtxle of grasping, ot ctmimg in ttnich 
v^ifh the world William, James ('mM). VJ,, pp. 65-67, 145182, IW 223). 
Jean Paul Sartre Maurice Merlcau Ponty <IMfr7l, and Alfred Schut/ 

( 14641, each in his distinctive fashion, make the point that consciousness is not 
ti) be understiMHl \n terms of mental entities. It is ntit to be identified with acts of 
pure awareness, m?r with interiority . Thrusting rfm€/rc/> ihe world, towards the 
situations in which ihe individual lives his life, ct^nsciiiusness may be under- 
sttMHj to be all the aitivities by means of which objects, events, and other human 
beings present, themselves to the knower. Tnese activities, these acts <if con- 
sciousness, are mpltiple and varied. They include peaeiving. judging, believ- 
mg. ipiagming. intuiting, remembering: it is by means of these activities that 
pcrsiins constitute their .wc^rlds 

Nou It must he undcrstoitd thai each activity has an ohject. that conscious- 



ncsfi t% always of Mimeihttig, that ii is chaiacterizcd by intefitkuiidtfy. When 
Wimls^tirth - Atr ihc speaker in The PnrliKte^'—ntlurnsi to the Lake Country 
where grew up (having eMraped fntm the vaM city where he Imd been such a 
"diMriiniented MijcHimer"). he N^Himesi ccmscious of the hills and of the 
uniagcH in the nuide ot memory . He remembers ' •unctmscious intea-oursc with 
beauty" as achild. as recalls silver curls irf mist andw^cofcHcdbycknids; 
he remembers ' " tits erf vulgar j4iy * ' which gave way in time ut Mvmelhffig deeper 
and mitre coherent, an imaginatively achieved unity wttfi nature, m umferst^- 
mg thai we hak create what we perceive." He isihere. as a Kidy~thc <iriginal 
Miurcc «t his orientation awd perspcciive. he is physically inhaWting the world. 
He i< sinvmg to cmnc tn toiu-h w ith his e^Jtest tncit subjectiviiy , when he was 
first aware of himself, when he had hts lifst precarious grasp upi>n the worid. 
i )nly as he learned t*^ articulate, to name, to perceive the wind "'shouldering the 
naked crar ' to symb4«li/e * the huge and mighty forms that do not live like 
living men." to pimder. to make sense, did he begin to constitute his world, to 
nuke II nwaningtul. 

C Ic arly. Ihc speaker in The delude ' could noi interpret his espcrience 
u ifhoui be^utming acquainted with his culture's mtnles of sense-making, what 
has been called "the stock of knowledge at hand' (Schut/. I*W>7, pp. 20 2 h: 
but this occurred againsc flic background ol his primi^rdial petveptions, against 
Ihc tacil awareness that nnHcd him in reality and provided his vantage p<iini as 
well as the ground for his "fiKal understanding" ^Polanyi IV67. pp. 3 25l, 
This wiiukl mH happen if he were disembtwlied. if his am^culusness omiroi ted 
\Mlhin if>elf instead of iransccnding towards the things anvund. If does trans 
tend: and he. the li\inp poei. can integrate what he remembers. intuif%, 
iiiia|!sncs. tccls. hclie^cN. and kn^ms Taking multiple perspevtives. he can 
create a network of relalitinships; in favi. he con K^eome a netw<»rk oi 
relammships as the activities 4>f consciousness intersect with iHie amither. 
iHcrhip. merge with one another, as he achieves an intended unity with the 
priitiles ot hi> world 

According to this view. Niales of ciHis^nmsness can only be underst*HHl as 
»>b|ects of const 14 usness. the termini *»f real acts of perceiving, judginjj. 
kmm in|i . and the like. The> arc acts undertaken by real perstins attending to the 
realities they encounter from different Ufcalions. from different perspectives in 
the world. Much depends upim the work Ihiise pervms engage in, siffcc^eir 
a*.tual undertakings have much to do w ith the ways they gear int*i the wiirld. It 
IS. in fact, through such undertakings that they create themselves. What is given 
to the speaker in "The Prelude" is in s<ime sense a cinisequence his being a 
poet pre*Kcupted with visum and symboli/atiiin. Different aspects of the city 
and the l^ake Ci»untr> w*nifd have been disci* w»ed if he were a peasant or an 4»W 
soldier or a tradesman or his sister r>mHhy: but whatever was disclosed would 
have been susceptible lo viewing against an elemental or perceptual 
background, the original CiWic^t ot a life. OmscHiusness always refers lo 
C4inle\t. consciousncNs. m Mime respects, is e\perjenced ctintevt And that 
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cimtent, that lived wcirid, becoims ttie gmuiid of all cc^itkm — 4^ sctenturt*!^ 
as well m the poet*!*. The lived v^cnld is die structuring context for knownig* for 
sense-mid^ing of my scm. 

O^^^mm^ iml the Sd^bt 

The proUem whete die sciemiift is concmied is dM t» loses RHurh with the 
ground. He overkioks tt^ fact th^ sciemific expeneiK:e (he it in hk4ogy €w 
psychok^y m frfiysk^s) ^ses out erf" pefcefmtal experience, in lesponsd to 
significant qi^iims poi^ by living beings in the light of their p^spectival 
awantness of the nmural aiKl intersub^^ctive wchtMs. Science, it might be said, is 
a more explicit fcmn iif natural perceptkm. it does mvt refer to a setf<ontained 
univei^ that is indepcm^tly existent, separated off ftom hutnm conscious- 
ness, Scientiric explanaticHis do not possess m objective status, like natural 
Vdw%. The scteniiric inquirer can mrver fully escafie the perspectival character of 
consciousness; he canmH take a godlike, untver^ view, 

*'Sctence is made by men," writes Werner Heisenberg, in his book on the 
atomic ccmccpt . That is '*a self-evkienl f^n,*' he says, *\ . . too often forg«>t- 
ten. Science nests on experimems; its resuhs aiv artaim^ through (^k% among 
those who work in it and who ccHisuli one another about their interrrctation of 
these experiments, . , . Science is roi>ted in conversations" (Heisoiberg 1971 , 
p. xvii r Brommski writes th^ truth in science is an onkring of the f^is« **We 
itrgani/e inir experience in patterns which, formalized, make the network of 
scientific laws. . . . We c«tndense the laws annim) cimcefHs. Sci science takes 
its coherence, ifs intellectual and imaginative stiength tiigether. from the 
concepts at which its laws cross, like knoiii in a mesh** (Bnmowi^i 1956, p. 
67). Michael Pitlanyt speaks of "indcpcmlent initiatives** in a **repi^iic of 
science.** He says ih'M Ihese initiatives are $klf-c*(H>fdinated, as c^h scientist 
chooses a line c^f the greatest ego-involvement, the lii^ <^ gre^st excitement. 
**suHtaming the nuist inteuM: attention and cfftMl of ttuYught** (Rilanyi 1969, 
pp. 50-5 h i qiKKc these three because i want lo emphasise that, from the pc^nt 
of view of the inquirer who is awake to him%elf and his situatkm, scientific 
discoverie!> must be grounded in experience, in what Rtlanyi calls '*perMinai 
knciwiedge.** 

John Dcwcy. always challenging the separattim of reflection from experi- 
ence, woukl say the same, fin him* reflection is not, only gn^unded in experi- 
ence' Its entim purpi/se is to intVmn and clarif y expenence. The uses of rea^m. 
in fi^t, are to be found in the contribution it makevto the immediate signitV 
cance of experience (Dewey !9I6, pp. 163-182, 292, 395). The 
(rfiemmimiem^h^ist, of i iturse, supplements this hy stressing the significiaice 
of tte pirrceptual. pr^ pr^-diculive b^*kgrt>und. One writer points beyond even 
this— to the **elemental h^'kground to intuititm. It is the depth of the emh« the 
afmopshere. the lumfni>^ity the light, the muffled depth of Mmcmty*' (Lingis 
1969, p. 371. 

Clearly, tf lako crifical rcHcciion upim tmc's own reality and 4»nc"s own 
pervimal history to capture such awaa^ness. It rcquia's a degree of wide- 
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awakciic^si, a Ucgan; of fw^nums thid many !»cientts»Ls lack, Worfcing in a 
difmain €)f otiemal <ki£nnifiatkiiisand abstract fcmnuiirtiims, they may confuse 
their fichemati/ations and fcmnalizatians with ccmmon sense reality. They may 
ovenrome the mitiiwi of the per^fiectival wrth ostensibly final claims. They may 
ai't on the asKomf^ion thai they are describing a unitary, "m>nnar* rcality.to 
which alf viewers, no matter what their v^t^e point, must suNnit: The very 
fact th^ fhcy belmig to a community of investigators. res^fXHiding to the same 
interests and speaking the same language, may keep them fixmi reflecting on 
their own presuppositions, their own purpitscs. even the technicizing of what 
they do. 'Normal science/' writes Thtnnas Kuhn. "the ^fivity in which mof^ 
scientists inevitably spend almost all their time, is predicate m the assumptitni 
that the scientific Oommunity knows what the world is like. Much of the success 
iif the enterprise derives from the community's willingness Ui defend thai 
assumptiim. if necessary at considerable cost" (Kuhn 1970. pp, 42 fO. 

This dissoi'iatiifn fn>m biurkgnvund and fiom consequences, when it incurs, 
leads In the kind of diigmatism and narrowness' that cre^tfc the problems 
concerning us now. There is. in actual fact, nothing intrinsic to scientific 
activity that resiricis human minds iw requires that they be marked off in 
squares I .verything depends on the ability to realize that there arc diverse 
activities 4»l Cimhcutuvncss. diverse perspectives t<» lake upi»n ihe wi»rld. and 
inulciple realities to reveal. 

Varieties of Reality and C'onsclousiiess 

Wiiliam James sp^ike of sub-univcrscs o\ meanmg when he dcah with 
perceptions of reahly. llie unrld o\ sense, the wt»rld of siience. the wnrld oi 
abstract miths. the Wiirtd of illusHins or "idols of the trihe." the supernatural 
Horkl. the world ot individual 4^inH>n. Ihe Wiirkl of sheer madness or vagar>. 
and said that "ever> «»bject we think of gets at last a^fcrred to world in 
another on this or Minn similar hst" Uaines V. II. pp 2^^-^^) hiu 

cTiample.-he Www. "kick the ob|cvt's warmth and euU»r t#ut. But the world ot 
idols i»f the tribe' stands ready to lake them in " Alfred Schut/ g<K*s further 
\% ith this ^^ hen he treats the matter ol muhiple realities and sets forth the nraiities 
of daily htc. ot working, o\ dreams, iif fantasies, of scientific thc<»r>. "We 
speak of provinces nf meaning." he wn»te. "and ni»t sub-universes because it is 
the meaninj! of our experiences which constitute reality ' (Schut/ IM67. p 
IMh. tie went on |4» say that "we call a certain set ot our cj^pericnees a finite 
provinc^/il nK^aning if all ot them show a sfH*cif ic ciignitive style .md aiea 



with re^HTCt to this style - m^t only cimsistent in themselves but aiso compatible 
w ith one anirther." 

In ordinary everyday life, e^perieiices partake of the same style; we ihcnrfore 
besti^ up<in them the aieent of reality. The reality we inhabit seems perfectly 
natural, and wc take it ft»r granted because th^^se annind us talk abinit it and 
think abimt it in appn»^imately ttw same ways So it is in the province of 
theoretical science, yshcrc sets iif eiiperiences are alsii bound tt^gether by a 
ctimmtm ci?|!nitive sty le. 4ine that excludes the subiectivity ttf the scientist "as a 
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man among his felhm men. ' his b^HJily cxislence. and (Uk> frequently] his 
background consciousness. Hca\ Uh). the realty constituted is taken for 
granted— thought to be as natural, as indeperyfcAly and objectively real as the 
natural world is thought to be by those worlfin|N^fhe arenas of daily life 
Ignored, or not recogni/ed. is the tact that tr^e meaning of our experiences 
constitutes reality — our experiences as interpfeted, the world ^ given to 
consciousness. Ignored as well is the fact that each * accent of reality" is in 
some manner provisional and contingent, a function of a perspective or set of 
perspectives, not an acknowledgement of objective reality 

There arc. however, what Schut/ described as * shcKk experiences" iKVur- 
rmg when wc move fnmi one province of meaning to another — and somehow 
come to rcali/e that the world of Wiirk, say, or the world of science, is only one 
of multiple provinces of meaning accessible to our iritcntional lives People n 
move from the wakmg world to the world of drciims. They go to movies or 
watch tele visum They may serve on juries; they may spend time in meditation: 
the) nia) visit foreign countries and encounter alien ^'natural" worlds, Kach 
pn>vincc ot meaning is finite; each requires a distinctive shift in attention, a 
different nnnle of spi^ntaneity. a particular tensiim of consciousness. The 
problem is to enable persons to become awaa- of what the shocks they experi- 
ence signifv. lo bectmic aware ol the ways in which they generate meaningful 
worlds, to become conscu>us i^f then consciousness. 

Inntft Against Outifr 

I AW struck, and somewhat disUirbed. bv the amount o\ bieratiire burusmg 
Ufxm what is sometimes called a "pi^stwiir consciousness" or ' Consciousness 
III" ^Reich 1^70}, as I am struck by the multiple discussions ofhow pcrccpti<^)n 
h;:s been heightened bv Cimtacts w ith mass media, how consciousness has been 
expanded by the all at-onccness of sensory bombardments, by the gmwing 
importance \»t the m»n-vcrbal. b\ immediacies, and m> on. Riiberl Hunter 
writes: 

When, intuitively, we sinsc" something, we are responding in that 
region ol the mind which lies out ol reach ol the consensus. Cognitively. 
v^t- iDUst t^rud^e from A U) B to in i>ur search for an evaluation of any 
given situation . Having long ago chosen the cognitive cours e 
inev iiably brought tuir tht>ught processes down to the speed limits m.. J 
by such an arrangement. . , Behm the level i>f cognition, however, the 
pF- -cesses {^t our mirtds arc ni^t hitched to Si^ cumbersome a vehicle as 
language. They move that much faster. The intuitive regions, unhampered, 
skip the arithmetic method and prinreed with what is. m effect, systems 
analysis, just now emerging at the C4)gnifive end as the most scfphisticated 
of all approaches. (Hunter 1971. p. 10,^) 
He concludes by asserting that the unc<inscii>us is there-Nire a supcror device in 
terms ol vel4»city>and ability ti> cope witli incoming J 1 anr struck by the 
related materials stre .sing the repression ol llros in .»*;r u .rld. the debasement 
of human brings bv neutral dcscnption.N and criteria o! objective validity I am 




impressed by v^hat f inds cxpa-ssion in fhe play E:quus, tor instance, especially 
when ihe psychialnst laments his delivery of Alan from madness and when he 
talks of himself as someone standing in the dark wiih a pick in his hand, 
"striking ai heads/* desfroymg passiim. thrusting patients into a pUtstie 
nomialuy and leehnj! the chain bite into his own mouth. (Schatler 1M74, 
p Uyfil 

! am resp*msivc to al^ this, perhaps because I UH) suffer from feelings of 
constraint and dominalion. I to have to struggle for a kind of self- 
emancipation. I even know what il is m feel a chain in my own mouth. But I 
believe fhc response to all this ought nol tn be the creation of a new either/or, 
nor m 4»pp«ising ot science lo intuition, ot siu ' existence to passion, of the 
outer lo the inner I believe, rather, that we ought lo attend tu vantage point, to 
perspective 1 believe we tnight to communicate to those we teach that they are 
the ones to constitute their worlds as meaningful as they inteqiret the situations 
of their lives, the contexts ihrough which they mine, thg relationships they have 
w ilh others iuight to communicate the fact that somehow human beings are 
-aware i>t this to the degree thut they remain self-retlective and in touch with 
prinmrdiut pi'rcepf ic^ns. present to themselves and fumed outw ard to the world 

The Pursuit nf Self 

I lake an existentialist approach to the sell , m the sense that ! believe that we 
are fi^rever in pursuit o\ our selves, that it is up \o us to invent thein. to create 
them, ti» chiiose them m gttod taith This is not as far from JeftersonS view as if 
might appear Jetlcrsim talked abinjl hjv ing the nAf//f to freedom, and ab^iut the 
tact that treedi»m had be achieved through actitm and thiiiight. And it 
depended, he said, on the ahihty in reflect and to be rational. My conceptions ot 
rclKclHUi and realitv Jit fer tnuii his, hut I cannot help identify the emergence of 
the self with critical renectitin f cannot but identif> that emergence with the 
tsfv iit retlectiim that liberales the persiin from submergence m reality, from 
taking the world h . granted, and Intm submissum to "'ofliciar* pictures of 
what IS claimed lo be 

Dewev believed that the sell is treated IhriUigh thince ot action m the wt^rld; 
and 1 would agree that retlectiim is nol enough, it the self is to be created and if 
meaning is to \\' bn^ught into being Deliberate attention must be paid ioprans, 
or the kind o* knowing that surpasses and transfomis, that makes a difference in 
ivahty. (See, tor exumple. Sartre 1%.^. pp. ^l-KM). and Bernstem 1971) 
SelfhiHHi. tor me. connects with;>nix/v It connects as well with intersubjective 
relationships, difficult and even threatening though these may sometimes be. 
At their most threatening, when one person feels that another is making an 
object of him or her. making of bim or her an ' 'other." " hx^king uptm him or her 
with an "alien ga/e." there is still the thrust to sjelf -consciousness, to a refusal 
oi ob)ecTif'icrUnm. a reK'llion in the name of freedom (Sartre 1969. pp. .V"^7. 
4(J6i, At their most fulfilling, w hen a person feels another is entenng into his or 
her vivid present, when they are "Tnaking music together * suddenly m S4ime 
dimension of inner time, an intersubiective relationship can enable each pervin 



lo maintain a dtsiinctive perspective while enabling several persons (in their 
being i(Ygethcr) to act in concert, to feel together, to will together, even to create 
a community. 

Implications for Curriculum 

What does all this mean for education, for curriculum? One crucial implica- 
tion has to do with confrontations with subject matter. 1 think that the stuc? i.t 
must be enabled, on whatever stage he flnds himself, to encounter curriculum 
as possibility > I mean by that a series of iKcasions for bimio articulate the. 
(hemes of existence, and to reflect on those themes until, as Merleau-Ponty 
says, he is in the world, ^'which means that things take shape, an immense 
mdtvfdual asserts itself, ..." and what waf» hitherto obscure is named 
(Mcrleau-Ponty 1967, p. 409). I belieye that, for this to happen, disciplinary 
opportunities of many kinds should be provided—the subject matters which 
nrpa'sent the schemata used in our tradition to make sense of things. And I think 
that, as we enable students to order their e^Lperiences by means of those 
\schcmata, we must also leave them free to kxik out uptm theirown landscapes, 
or what may be thought of as their own perceptual ground. 

Journeys to the Lake Country enable M^me to recover their landscapes in this 
fashion: music and dancing work for otiicrs, or encounters with varied works of 
art- Paulo Frcirc used video-taped renderings of daily life and natural settings. 
Asking his vo- investigators (his fellow-learners, who vl^ere peasants) todeccxle 
them, he enabled them to overcome their silences and. in so doing, articulate 
the themes of iheir shaa^d lives (Frcire 1970). 

Tltc point is that learning must be a process of discovery and recovery in 
respiinse to worthwhile questions that rise out of conscious life in conerctc 
situations. And learning must be in siime manner emancipatory, in the sensL- 
that it equips individuals lo understand the history of the knowledge structures 
they are being taught, the paradigms in use in the scientific domain, the relation 
4)1 ail of these to human interests and particular moments of human time. It 
should be possible as well for people to learn the significance of technique, to 
understand the dangers of instrumental controls through confmntations with 
centers ot technology, even with bua*au?racics. The point is to enable them to 
p*ise searching and significant questions with respect to what works upon them 
and conditions Ihem and to ch^lengc mystificatums, whatever the siiurce. 

The learning process, tiHi. should enable fX'rs4>ns lo retlect upon their c»wn 
life situations, to speak out m their own vivices about the lacks that must he 
nrpaired, the possibilities that must be acted upon in the name of what is 
believed to be decent and humane and just They should be enabled consciously 
to interpret and to clarify the meanings of theirown expenences. siiice it is those 
meaningy* that constitute their a'alities. Such meanings can never be impi^sed, 
ciTfamly not to the end (^f obscuring ihe contingencies withtnit which there can 
be no situatu>ns« nor to the end iif making authentic reflectu>n impossible. 
Dev^ey wrt)te that "i)rdcr is not imposed I'tow %viihout but is made out of the 
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relations of harmonious imer^nionii that ei^rgies bear to one anotter. . /' 
(E^wey 1934, p. 14). Merleau-Ponty wrote about the pos^ility of discovering 
in the unrolling of facts a meaning ind at length an orientation that can become 
reflective and rational, so long as it is held in mind that rational understanding 
arises out of intuitive and penreptual sources, that the pre-reflective is where it 
ait begins (Merieau-Ppnty 1964, p 52). 

The Pursuit of Meaning 

With full awareness of the i^siaughts on the individual in the tectul^tronic 
siicieiy of our day, I want at last to affirm the joys of living mindfully, of 
pursuing meanings as we live, Paulo Freirc ( 1970, p. 67) says that education or 
liberation is cognitive education, and I am convinced that this is so. The 
narrator at the end of Invisible Man asks, in a language that remains meaningful 
to me: "Why do I write, torturing myself to put it down? Because in spite of 
myself Tve learned some things. . . /* And he talks about how certain ideas 
keep filing away al his lethargy, and dboul realizing how important it is to fell 
other people about them. He talks of denunciation and defending, hating and 
loving, and aK>ut how he must stop hibernating and move upwards into the air, 
visible at last, refusing invisibility. 
In going undergmund, I whipf^d it all except the mind, ihcmind. And the 
mind that has conceived a plan of living must never lose sight of the chaos 
against which that pattern was ccmceived. That gi>es for scKieties as well as 
for • 'hjals. Thus, having tried to give pattern to the chaos which lives 
wifhih iiic pattern ^>ur ccnamlics, I must come out, I must emerge 
(Kllison 1^52, p. 501) 

There is almi^st no more to say. But then, serendipitously , I fhink of Virginia 
WiKilf, urging women to write fictum in A Rt^mt ofOm 's Own She talked of 
how erratic "reality" is, how it may be found in a dusty road, in a scrap of 
newspaper in the street, m a daffodil in the sun. She spcike of the stars she saw 
when waJkmg home and the bus through Piccadilly, and what was left over 
when the day was over, what was left of past time. 'Now the writer, as I think, 
has the chance to live moix than other people in the pa-sence of this reality . It is 
his business to find it and collect it and communicate it to the rest of us." And 
we might add, * interpret it " In any case, Virginia W4X)lf talked about the way 
such btxiks enabled one to see more intensely afterwards^ as if the world were 
suddenly laid bare of its covering. "So that when I ask you to earn money and 
have a roi)m of your own, 1 am asking you to live in the presence of reality, an 
invigorating life. It would appear, whether one can impart it or not" {Woolf 
1957, p. 1 14). She f4>o was talking about identity and expcnenced contexts. 
abi>ut confmnttng the landscapes of a life. And she was saying wimelhing that 
needs communicating S4)mehow to the young. 

I think of Shakespeare, Didemt, Rilke, Albert Camus. I>»ris Lessing. Janes 
Dickey* Wallace Stevens* and so many others who knew the darkness and the 
primordial who knew as well what it meant to thmk, to mtcrpret* to confront. 
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to emerge. I chiKise lo end wtih a poem called "In Due &ason," by W. H. 
Audcn, becau!»e it (ouches on some of the things I have been try g jtu say and 
V settles nothing in the end. 

•Springtime, Summer and Fall: days to behold a world 
Antecedent to our knowing, where flowers think 
Theirs concretely in scent-colors and beasts, the same 
Age ail over, pursue dumb horitontal lives 
On one level of conduct and so cannot bfe 
Secretary to man's pim lo become divmc. 

Unlged in all is a set met'.^nome; thus, m May 
Bind-babes still in the egg click to each other Hatch\ 
June-struck cuckiHis go off-pitch: when obese July 
Turns earth's heating up, unknotting their poisoned ropes. 
Vipers miive into play; warned by October's nip. 
Younger leaves lo the old give the releasing draught. 

Winter, thijugh, has the right tense for a look indwrs / 

At ourselves, and with First Names, to sit face-to-lacc, 

Time for reading of thoughts, time for the trying out ^ — ^ 

Of new metres and new reci[H!s, proper time 

To reflect on events noted in wamier months 

Till, transmuted, ihry take part in a human talc. 

There, resptrnding lo our cry tor inteiligence, 

Nature's mask is relaxed mto a mohiie ^uin. 

Stones, old shiK*s, come alive, bom sacramental sijins. 

Nod to us in the First Pers^^n of mysteries 

They know muhing about, bearing a message iiom 

The mvisibte sole Source of specific things 

lAuden IV70, pp 225-26) 

DISCUSSION 

Ha/el Hert/bcrg; Maxme. you speak of 19th century rebels and 20th century 
dissidents 1 winder tt you were makinj; s<mie sort oi distinction? 



*('i>p>njiht u ^ |M6^^h\ \\ M Aiidcn Ri:pr\i\WiS \uym( i'lln fai H<u'ms. by W H 
Audcn. cJHt'd Hv hduarti McndclMm Bv {vrnnsMon Random Hoiisc. in*. 
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Greene: I gucjis ! suid rebels, but I meant the romantic rebels. The distinction 
I think I make is between the philosophers in the 19th century and the people 
whii have appropriated their ideas in some other dimension, in some other 
idiom, jixlay. I do not find this dissent as much in contemporary fiction, for 
example, or contemporary poetr>. which is interesting. 

UtersCure as a New Superstttkm? 

Jack Nelsi>n; I think you very, very effectively and delightfully, in a couple 
of sentences, destroyed old religion and superstition. You then very thought- 
fully destroyed science as a new superstition, but you left me with the notion 
that litcnitM e is going to be our new superxtitii^n. 

Grec I know hitw it might sound. I need to say I do nut think one finds truth 
in liieratUf^. Through an engagement in literature, one finds dimensions of 
one's own being one could not find otherwise. But I tried to say rtKk music 
works tor some and dreams for others. I would not want to make Jt a new 
superstition or a new religion. You talk out of your own orientations, and 
hfcraiurc 'lappcns to have been hugely important for me It was my liberation, 
and I know I may hammer it tm> much. 

The Dichotomy 

Irvmg Morrisscit: In your paper, you made much use of a dichotomous 
relationship KMween scicnLC, on the one hand, and other ways of viewing the 
world, on the 4»thcr. O^uld you respond to the questiiin Jack Nelsv>n raised 
earlier: Why a diLhoti>my? What is sacnrd about the number twi>? 

Greene: There is a dualism between the things to which we have K-cn 
attending and the things to which we have not. I think the heatthy part of the 
recent movement has been in turning our attention to Mimething that we have set 
aside. But I agree with Jack Nelson about the danger of carrying the notion of 
duahsm any further The thing that appeals to me about phenomenohigy is the 
Hay in whieh it deals directly with that kind of split in experience and its 
emphasis on multiplicity, on moving fronl on.: kind of reality to another. 

H you can substitute ''diversity'' for *'dichoti»my/' aM' wing for various 
realms of expcnencc that we have denied, we can get outt^f the hind of dualism 

EnistenlialLsm and PhenomeiKilogy 

John Haas: We encounter existentialists at different times m histiiry. One of 
the things that has always bothered me dbimi existe.ilialism is how it relates-^ or 
whether it relates—to scKial responsibility. 

Ga-ene: I have a problem with that. tw. in reading both Kierkegaard and the 
early existentialists I am sure that that is one of the things that tum^ me 
tiiwards phenomenology, and especially phenomenology of the stx'ial sciences, 
k is why f am so interested in Alfred Schut/ and interested in doing 
pbem>menology with respect \o social reality and 'o praxis. I kni>w there is 
nothing rcv4>lutumary about Schut/ when it comes to si)cial actii.n. but at least it 
provides a ground, and the existentialists never provided that for me. 
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A Multiplicity of Realities? 

■ Cleo Cherryhuimes: Yuu have used the term reality in at least two and maybe 
more seniles. You tallted about realhy external to the sett and about reality 
intcr-Hl to the se\t\ If yuu arc using reality with different meanings, what are 
tho!»e meanings? 

Greene: I did use *Teality" in a lot of ways. 

I do not think there is any way of denying that there exists an^xtemal world, a 
phenomenal world. No phcnomenologist denies that. What the 
phenomenologist does do is to bracket out the question of that independent 
existence, saying thai the only reality for human beings is the experienced 
context, the interpreted reality . It seems to me very important to distinguish this 
fn>m the idealisms which deny the existence of an external world. In Merleau- 
Pcmty and Schut/. there is always talk about a world existing out there, but the 
problem is that the best we can do i*. see profiles, aspects, depending upon the 
interpretative approaches we bring to it, or the peaeptual apparatus. 

Anderstm: I am confused. The phenomenology perspective claims that 
there is only a reality that wc experience . I understand thai — if, in fact, the level 
of analysis is the individual But if the level of analysis is a species, there is an 
external reality that exists prior |o our knowing, is quite independent, and is 
largely immutable to what we kniiw about it. In the end, it impinges on us, 
killing us or keeping us alive. 

This leads me, then, to a real discomf<^rt I feel about where we go, after we 
gel io ihc p^uni where we see science as one perspective among many. It 
ohvHiusIv docs mil logically follow that all pi^rspcclives arc of equal validity , of 
equal value merit That view, at least in the context of the classnxim, can 
very easily reduce all things to ptihtics, where one opinion is as gixni as another 
I think there is something more to it than that, hut 1 do not know how to get fmm 
what I consider to he a valid perspective that you have outlined to that additional 
thing that I want - Mime kind of criterion by which I can say we are all involved, 
not only m muhiple perspectives, but uIm) involved in a common scaah, testing 
the relative validity of our perspectives. God created the world prior to us. 
There IS a reality thai disciplines u*^, and in (he end we really do not make the 
world, or a! least not all of it. 

(Jreene: Perceptual awarenesses arc characteristics of the species. Yt)U, the 
individual, makesenst^if your reality hy means of the constructs, the schemata, 
that are provided by a particular culture. You do not spin the world out of your 
t)wn head. The world you and I see depends to a large extent on our common 
perspectives and orientationf. to the world. 

As tar as the rest is cimcemed, as far as commitments and norms arc 
concerned. I talked before ahiul livmg together and creating communities 
ti>gether and developing ideas of what is just and humane. I think that is what 
has to link us together after all. 1 cannot think of abs4)lute values or abs4^fute 
norms, but I can think of ptnpk in communities identifying values towaiis 
which they vmII commit themselves and on which they will act. 

Alfred Kuhn: I think we must assume an exte^al reality independent ol what 
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IS inside us, o\ our images of it. Nevertheless, all of the behavior of any 
individual is an outcome and reflection solely of what happens to get inside 
him. Then: is nothing we can respond to except what gets inside us. You might 
want to call that the inner reality. 

Greene: 1 do not think we differ. We agree on the existence of an external 
world, and we agree that we can only know what we know 

The Sarlml Develofmient of Seif 

S^/ant.e Helbum; You did not really talk very much abtnit the relation 
between self and humans as siKial beings and I was wondering hi>w you would 
fit Hegel's S4)rt of view of the development and the unfolding of man through 
time and through alienation, and the M)lutions that come through self-conscious 
coping with those pn>blems. 

Greene: Refusing the fromewiirk of Hegel. I would accept the idea of the 
importance of {he unhappy ctmsciousness. the divided consciousness, and the 
enortfiitus impmlance t)f self consciousness and understanding for example, 
of one's self fonjiation as one relates ti> i>ther human beings. 

1 have a feeling but I have not thought enough about it. and want t"» think 
more ab^nii if that the queslion of hi)w we know other people, how we relate 
intersubicctively to other people, has an aw fuj lot to do w ith our awareness, our 
self conscu^usncss. We understand others through our sense iif ourselves in the 
».ituation. in the social wi>rld 
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CHAPTER 4 
INTUITION AND CURRICULUM 



Anhur Wcllcsic) Fo?ihav 

hnfun offers thv ium* for a Iri^iiimizaium the intmtnr made in the 
i onrye of the usual u hiHfl offering. \ike the i^her writers, he views 
intellet ttuil funt tioniftf^ as an imef^rated whole, ^jeknowledfies the hisfori- 
l al dtmiinam e of the rational ntifde. ami offers amiitions to he met if 
inmtum is to take its rifihtful plaee. He founts to the risks inherent in 
reJia m itll learning to skill learninji, afui hy implii oiion is eritieal of the 
current ediu ational vo^iie of redm inn iril karninti to hehavioral ohjee- 
since such rcdta tumism runs the skill-learning risk. 

As author of the first paiH-r in the second uroup. the groufp that seeks to 
deal with practice dtrertlw hoshay offers concrete illustrations of him 
intuuion mi^ht he fostered in scluh^l^ within the various accepted subject 
areas The other papers that folhnt^is one also deal dovctlx with 
prMtue 

It will hi come apparent lo lite re ider that the %%riters eome to the 
questions t9f praetu e fn w a number of different points. W7ii/<' other fmpers 
laL' a more n^hifnil \ ie%% . I oshav deals m tlh f^Oi lu e from the iwint of vu w 
tpf spt t ifii sclu^fl suhieet matter 

Alfrtrd Kuhii has su|!|£csteii lhai infuifkHi may purtakt* 41I bmh nghi- ami 
ictt hrain luni hons b*Kh the nHrtaph^inc and Ihc rational This seem; fo mc to 
be a vcr> hkcly hypithcsis. I tj*» mn IccI impelled toeiypkw it . Inmcver. since I 
\%ant to tivusiHi Ihc phenomenon of intuition itselt ^ipherowncmm which I am 
Citnvmced \s an esNcniial element as we ccHlsider further educ^iimal devekip- 

ment. * . • ^ 

It's s^ange that the term mtuilion shtvukl be S4i thfvatening.Sltit is. We 
assoeijae it %^tth varkms fairms M mmritftimal atfiti-r^kmirf behsRr it is not 
very far Ir4>m mystic msh w romanttci/ing. (yt dreaming, in itsasi^ialkHis. 
Yet >%e have the word of many a sernius thinker that intuitkm plays a central part 
in ih^ achieving of great general i /at iitns. 

The Nature ^ Inttfitlmi . 

U't us iry til conln»nt the term l or if it is mil very far from mysticism on the 
<me hand, it is mit very far ff^»nt hyptithesi/ing on the other- The dictkmary 
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slctines iniuitum as "a quick or ready apprehension." For ourpurposesi, let us 
define if operafionalt) an intiiftinn is a tentative or pnwisional conclusion 
reached on the basis of evidence either unkmmn. uncitcd. incoherent or 
unorganized, or insuttlcient If the evidence is a hit stronger, we call the 
operation an inference; if it is stronger still, we call it an hyptfthesis, it it is 
stronger still, wc call it a warranted (or suppi>ncd) conclusion. 

We deal here with the must preliminary part ot the act of thought: a kind of 
adumbration, in which the outlines of a conclusion hegfn ti) appear when one 
sees the first indications of a patf :m appearing from the a^'aiiable data. The data' 
may appear as a mctaphtu, or as an act of fantasy, or in siime other "nght 
Hrain*' tonn. Indeed, the act >f intuition seems to partake of what in these 
papers is often called *'right Inaining." The act of thought assiKiated with 
intuition is a little like a gcstalu hui shadowy, held tentatively; it may well 
functiim as a guide lo further inquiry » and indeed, in the minds i»f the prudenf , 
thai IS precisely what it docs. The imprudent settle for intuition. 

However^ reality forces us to he thus imprudent ail the time. Just as C hurchill 
1% supp4)scd lo have said that most of the important decisions in the world are 
made h> men whi^ do not feel very w ell, m) mi)st of the decisions w e make from 
da> to dav archascdon insuf ficient evidence. If wc can bring some discipline to 
luu mlunions. wc will be the bctler for ii. I:ven more important, it we can learn 
to accept intuition as not only incxitable. but also necessary and legitimate^ we 
can reduce our sclt doiibfs m some incastirc. and on vvith living 

fntuitHm tn^C urrkulum Planning 

My pur|>ii^c m these remarks is fo eNJinmc two as|vc!s nl itic lunctioning of 
mtuitum m the curriculum: lirst, in the making ot large scale cumcuium 
decisions, and second, in the arranging of learning acfivides m) that the young 
may come to irust the process of mtuition 

The serious curnculansi always makes the given, prohkinulic inquirers in 
this field must ask vshy a given field 1% ollered. or ought lo K» differed in the 
social studies, ffie answer tt> the question. "Why ''' is almt^st always that the 
ottering IS based on intuition 

for example, civics was ottered in the secondary sch<^)Is tor generations 
because it was supposed to contribute lo citi/cfiNhip Did anyi)neever km^w this 
to be so 'No. It was an intuition tt seemcd.to make sense on the face of it. Now 
the subject has been widely dropfvd from the offermg. Why? Again. intuitu>n. 
Students found it boring and "merely academic'*, they f^^rgot abi)ut gov- 
emmental structures as sin^n as they had taken the civics examination: they 
testified that it biuc no relatn)nship tt» their subsequent civic behavior. Intui- 
tions, all 4)f these. 

Or take another example. The study 4?f Greek civili/ation is carried on in the 
MK'ial studies program tn this day Why ' Bccau>e during the Renaissance il was 
believed that the Cireeks had a vision of life that would enrich the emerging 
Huropean culture of the time There was no "obieclive" evidence to supp*ir1 
this intuitii)n. and. in the manner of ihc history of the cumcuium. we C4)nlinue 




\o homir it by the shcor tofce tradilum. The curricularist asks that wc hold up 
NUL'h iincicni intuitu»ns to constant rccitdminalion, 

Yet one tnorce?iample. Geography has « short and lui1>ulenl hisior> as a part 
of the social studies. It began as "place geography" during the nineteenth 
century, not having been ottered prcviiiusly. and consisted of the study of 
maps. A typical exercise for stujients was. ''bound Nebraska " 

Later, in the elementary schinM. it turned into a kind of study of regions 
•warm lands, cold lands/' During my childh*H>d. it concentrated on cute 
peoples- the various peasants o* the vtorld: the cute little Swiss woiHtcarNcrs. 
the cute Dutch farmers in winiden shoes, the cute Mexican peons with their 
tortillas, the cute Chinese rice paddy peasants with their reverence for ances 
Uns. 

None o\ this prepared inc l4>r the realiit ol the Mexican or Chinese revcilu 
tmns. the Su ii/erland itt the stable currency and the bunking C4>inmuniiy . or ihe 
Hi>lland i>t World War II 

Incidentally, what we were iWtcred in thiise days did not then, and d<K's m^t 
now. c4»rres|H>nd with what the geographers sa> geography is. The intuitums 
iha^ led ii> such an offering (vaguely having \o do w ith (orientation in space and 
the *'apprcctatii>n" oi i>ther cultures^ apparently were all mistaken. 

We have a better mtuition now If geography is the study ol associatums ol 
soil, climate, fauna and n(>ra. and hication. leading to generali/ations about the 
human Use o\ the surface o\ the earth, then intuitions, later mtercnces, and still 
later hvptlhesc^. arc all |>ossihle 

Tho llierareliitfs iif Kmm ledge in the Sir Ml Studies 

These examples lead mc to categori/c the fvpes of km>'A ledge we deal w Mh iii 
the social studies Insiidoin/.l bi>th stay within the field o! the curriculum and 
leave it The c.iieg4tn/atum i>t knowledge is the business, ol course, of the 
cpisteiiMlogists Hiii the curiicularist canntn avi>id it. 

I or our purp< ^cs here. tw<> hierarchies can be discerned the i»nc proceeds 
trom the fields !iii>st nejriv based on phvsical aclualify U) those based on human 
behavior, and ihc tUhcr tiiuii those based ou ideas |o those iMsed ory manipula 
five skills 

A cunent example o\ Ihe tifst is an jf^ument I have seen lo Uie eltcct that as 
iine goes down a hierarihv of lisciphnes. cav li level represenis a special case ol 
Ihe last There is pn^gressivc ennchment because ihcfV is /cstnctKm, not 
expansutn. o\ the range o\ tran^tormatiiuis f or the w lences the hierarchy has 
phvsics at the \op, siKioh^gy at Ihe b<Mtom The idea oi the hierarchy is 
stimulating. thi»ugh the placement o\ disciplines may be disputed 

f-olUiwing this apprt>ach. one would pl.tce the miM nearly related field, 
geography . a! the top of the social studies hierarchv , and fn^hncs at the botti>m. 
»md .iiguc ;hal ptihlKs w a s|H'l lal. reminded case o\, ^eograptis . thus arriv ing at 
a pn»vocativc kmd of gcogr.iphu iieterminisin 

Why bother ' Because as one leaves phvsical realitv. the need lor inluitH»n 
increases Ihe art *>! f>>litics is lull o\ i! That is. a iv hill oi occasM>ns 
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demanding ucfiun wiihiiut ^ufikicnt tuird evidence, in which on intuition is 
ihut IS a%afiahle. 

The 4»ther curriculum hierarchy has t4> dti wiih the specificity ut iibjeclives 
The mt^si specific objeclives are those detailing hand skilK, such as typinii, 
nhieh require no interpanatKMi to be uiHkrMtKHi. A i5-mintite copying ciicr- 
cise, errur free at W4?rds a minute, used to be the whtilly unambiguous 
requinrment Un a civil service job as a typist. Hon would ime be equally 
unambiguous tor a civil service job as an historian? 

As one moves trom the unambiguous hand skills to the fields requiring 
•.'•'Tence and intiiitinn. ihe objectives -bccnme more and nuw fu//y . And ihe 
u i tiir iniuifion increases, ironicallv* as one deals with more and more 
tiindanicnfal human quesfiims. 

Thr Pceuiiar >eed for IntuitHHi in the S«M*ial Studirs 

I hc kcv n» our curriculum problem seems lo liij here As the questions deal 
more w fih luiMUin behavior with the human condifiiin fhcv require more of 
infcieiKc and iniciprcfaium. and ihea'tore intuition The argument for attend- 
ing as iirrct fiv js fUKsibk to ihc probkms ol mluicion stems from this situatiiMi 
Lei us trv to do S4> here- 

i sh.ill cittcmpi Hitu fo ottcT nustrafions ot ho\s nuuit ion might K- fostered in 
the cnmculMrn. assuming wc ish io do vi. In making the attempt. I am aware 
flijt tfcitt! new grvHind While we recogni/e the place of intiiituvn in the arts. 

fuvc Ken cnioincd trom tl« ing ^» in other fields hv our tradition of 
rafiofialisni 

Ifierc IS no place to? intutttoii m Bloom s laxtmo'm tff I Junntimtil 
Ohiiiitiis Ciij^niitii Dttnuiin. and wc thc^ef^tre have Icni'ed to rule it ttUt. I 
ItofV tint^ilLUcr argument niakes it evident tiial in vi d^nng wc have misled 
oursflscs h IS pivciselv such ruling tuit that draws us m the directum of Mr 
(ifad|!i ind. vvln» wanted only facts, and away from the mi»rc liberal educ;*'.4»nal 
tradition beginning ^ith Rmisvau. 

f fic raiu»nalisi iraduion. if «mc is tt» agree with Cranr Hrmtim f 1^*63. Chap 
7). ij!norcs one halt o\ the hist<»rv o\ mtnlcm thi»ught thaj half that includes 
Roi sseau's Cjcneral Will. C ardinal Newman's lllitive Sense. Pavlov's C on 
Jitioncd kes|i4mse, and tfie insights of f reud. 

All o\ these ideas, which have a shaping effect on cimtemporary versums of 
what It IS to be' an intellectual, are cUtser to being intuitions than they are to 
being S4.ieniif ic generali/ations. Our intellecturlistic pedagogical tradition ig- 
nores them all We oughi !*» di» so no longer. 

In order to deal with eumculum designs that W4»«ld foster and legitimi/e 
mtuitum. it is necessaiv to return to the task oi d< finuion. this time in miire 
nearlv K'havioraf fcmis 

C'onditkm!! for Intuit urn 

Most of us have experienced intuitions. W e knctw an mUiirttm has taken place 
uhen we "suddenlv apprehend/' as ilte dutionai v va>s; that is. the wed i^miwn 
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"Ahaf" experience can he cimsiUercU an unmiuncemen hat an imuiiiitn ha^ 
taken place. 

What arv the conUilums that hisler siKh intuitive experience? I can discern 
two, though there may well be others. One h that all of the data he imemuli/ed. 
so that the data fumiiiHi like a saturated solutkin. Shake such a siilution. and 
crystals torm.. An mtuilion ^m. st» lo speak, crystalli/e out of a set of ilata. 
provided 4>ne has saturated one*s self in the data 

I well remember the Um^ evening I spent while I was a sludenl, frying to 
make somethimz out *»f Matthew Arnold's lyric pt»ems. I had re;^! the p*K»ms 
over and over, and I gr^fly ;Hlmired them, but I had nothing litsay in rcsptinse 
to them. However, a pafX'r wa> due the ne\l dav. 

The time l^r wallowing in ihe p»icms h;*d ended I obtained a typewriter and 
some supplies, wen! lo inv father's itftice abtuii H,30 pjii,, and «at dtmn to 
write. There was still n4>ihin^' 

CIncc more. I went over the |XK'nis, Bv now ii was after I l :CM), and I was 
getting sleepv . so 1 went ttut to dnnk simie coffee and ea! 4 hamburger and 
cheese samlwich. lhi»se surefire keepj-r- uppers. When I alumed to the typewrH- 
er, the ptHrms suddeni) fell inio pi tce facets of Arnold's view of the ideal 
man. which. I thought, was hasicalK <'»*^cck All I had to d** was write it out. 
which I compleCed by about 5:(NI a.m. 

Notice the conditions: saturaliifn. a deadline, a long period t»f hmely concen 
tratton If this illusfralion ver.cs. one mav sav that mtuition is an inward, not a 
social, affair Ihc c\|viicncc is pri\ate. ihnugh Ihe announcement mav be 
pubhc , 

C'onsidcr another ithistration. supplied bv a student: a secimd gr:idc teacher 
found that the children did not un .ierstand the concept, one half To them, half 
of sivmething was snnplv a piece of it: and one could have as many halves as 
there vverj pieces 

What \\k teacher did vvas fu jMovide a numbcrt>f sets o\ pieces, souw in eight 
parts, mmhc in s^-ven. some m sis. and S4» on. She* picked up 4»ne o{ the pieces 
from lis sei. and said, 'This is called an eighth " PuUing it bjkk m place, she 
c«»unted the eight parts, and announced. •'See. there are eight." SIk* repeated 
the same privess w ith a seventh, a sixth, a fifth, and sti on. When she came to 
the halves, one* f the children said. 'Oil. I know. It'sa twoth ' An insight, ov 
an intuition, given all fbe data and a kind o\ saturatum in the data. 

If saturation in the data and an occasion for putting the data Uigethei are one 
condition, another is that the data. thi»ugh inc*impleie. assume a shape fn»m 
which a whole can be inferred. There is ver> little io infeance in inslrucrion as 
we usually carry it on. but tW4» examples iKcur to me. 

l^hirmg the dav o\ the Progressive i ducation AssiKiation Wiirkshitps/one oi 
th.' moblenis tvpicall) addresse<i was the danger i^f stereotyping children. An 
exercise was devised to drive this \Mnni home. Successive bits o\ informaluHi 
were given about a livfx^tfielical child until a steret^iypc was formed. Then a 
final bit of tnformaluui v%as given that shattered the stereotvpe. Here is an 
example " I his little giri is nine vcar» 4>Id She has a baby hriUher. vvhimi she 



aikfresi. She has fwently mack cIcHhing Un all her ckills. She ckies well in 
H-h4H>l. She says that she would like lu be a les^her and a imHher when die 
gn>ws up. She is epiiefHic and shows signs of cerebral palsy." After each 
sentence the teacher is asked a question such as. "'Would she be me of your 
favorite childien in your class?*' 

What is called for in such an ci^ercise is a leap of the imagination— an 
intuitiivn Perhaps, if we used such ewrcises c4>mmonly, children would come 
to an understanding of the place of intuition in thinking. 

Here is one morr example, this one real. I observed a class of thifd graders in 
Ofinda, Califiimia. W4>rking thrimgh a lesson fmm the thm experimental 
Sc ience Curriculum Impritvement Study , The lesson dealt with relative motion , 
and in\4^lvcd urjMrting tin h4>w " Mr. ()/' whii could iHily dixlare where things 
are in rclaliim to whea- he was. would rcp<»rt Mimething in front of him. behind 
him. lo his right, beneath him, and so on. 

At a certam point, he was to repi»n on where a fixed object was when he, Mr. 
1), was moving. He would, of course, repi^rt that the object w as moving. This 
part ot the demonstration bci ame more complex— w hen Mr C) moved up and 
down, he repiirtcd that the class was moving up and down, or jumping. When 
Mr () w js revolved foiwaru. he a-p*mcd that the class was gcnng over his head. 
At this pomt. 4»nc ot the girls in the class said, w ith excitement, "Now I know 
wh> the sun rises and si'is*" She had made Ihc ap. 

Putting Intuition int4» the C^urriculuni 

In bringing this type ut ih rking into the curriculum, then, have tci meet ac 
leas! these tvM» conditions a saturation with data coupled with an iKcasion Un 
Its interpretation, or a presentation ot an 4irgani/alion of data that inv ifcs a leap 
of stnne kinJ. Let us try iti imagine curriculum situations in which these 
c4inditions might be* met We shall have to imagine them, for the actual 
occasions when intuition is encouraged are. as things stand miw. \cry rare. 

Tiwre arc seven fields oifercd in the elementarv siluKil: read.ng. writing, 
mathematics, hisiory, gci^graphv. wience. and the arts. Siime wt»uld group 
these into broader fieUs: the langnige arts, the siicial studies. si,ience. and math. 
h>r our | iirpi»ses here, hiiwevci. tt is easier if y^c treat the various fields of 
learning and activif) m their more discrete fi»mis 

Reading 

Aside fn>m deccHling. this presents its own technical jvt^blems and oppor- 
tunities t4>r gestaUs as reading phrasew ise begins to app«*ar. In additicm, there is 
the whole field ot interprelatii»n of literature t4> be considered, 

Here,.cnc4»uraging intuition a given literary W4>rk 4>r passage W4iuid 
seem to cimsisf 4>f asking questitms. 4>r soliviting questions, that require some 
kind 4^f leap Alan Purveshassiriwgly implied a numberofsuchquestions in his 
analysr. 4»J students' resptmses to literature (Purves I963>. 

There arc four large classes <if response. acc4»rding to Purves: En^a^eminf 
How diHTs the work "grab"' V4iu W hai di^s ii leave you raying abiiut yourself 
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as 4inc involved in Ihis purtit-ular literary cnc4»unlcr?Prrri'/i/iViw.' Whal is going 
on in the work w in the paN>agc? What iN ll^ tone, its miHHi. its technical 
makeup. %uch a% style, plot, and characteri/alion? Interpretaium' Wh;rt diKs 
th-j wt»rk mean"' Are thea' hidden nwanings? How may it Ik* interpreted 
moraMy. psychol4>gically. politically. siKiologically. cic.l Evahmtion: Mow 
uell uas the work done, consideanl from several ptiints ol view technically. 
mttnMly. socially, mimetically. and so on? 

Since inosi lileralure dues niit seek to answer the^c questii^ns directly, and 
since they are. indeed. impi»rtanf questiims ahout tone's rcspimse to literature, a 
significanl leap, t^r inluitmn. later to he su|^Mled through citation o! the 
literature itself, is required 

This approach Co lileralure has characterized the hetter college classes m 
literature for a long time Whai I prt»pt>sc here is that it alM» eharacterl/e the 
approach lo literature all ihe way tlirough s^^-hool. uith imHiificathins of the 
qucstuMis lo lit the ^tudenis' life experience and maturity. The JH!tter college 
leachers ha\e asked c\ainin;ition queslions of ihe type. " It is often said that 
Wordsworth IS a MM T 4>t pantheist. Discuss this comment, indicating what in the 
|t4Hrtr> supi^irts the commenf, and uhal denies it II Wordswurlh was no 
pantheist. hov\ wtnild >ou characieri/e his Wi>rk?'' 

\{ the MVth prade level, one might substitute Rohert W. Serviye for 
Words\%orlh. but the question Wiuild he equally searching; "Now that you have 
read sc\cral i»f Mr Scrxice s ji^H ins. tell me how he thought people ought \o 
hve " 

Writing 

if IS n writing siimethiag or igmal. especially, that the opp^mumty for leaps is 
presented. Thcc^say torn itself calls fiir in:uiticnasaconditiontobe melon the 
\\ay In a leading idea annind which an essay can be formed. Unfortunately . the 
writing M essays IS ncm usually delayed until fairly late in secondary education 
It need not be: children can bt: asked to develop an idea and stale it coherently, 
{vrhaps first orally, then m writing. 

The wriling of sti^ries, plays, ptn-ms. signs all nK-et the ciindititms for 
intuition we haxe stressed here I nfortunalcly , most teachers at the elementary 
level are S4> preoccupied with the mechanics capitali/aticm. spelling, 
punctuation that they consider such original wntinya^ a kind of dessert Such 
wnting tuighl <ib\uius|y tii iKCupy a central place in the curriculum. 

IVfottieniatic^ft 

The great tradiliim of sihiK>ling is that we shall teach what is certainly true 
Tlie reduction, or the a-moval. of uneertainty is the great oppmcnt tif the use i>f 
intuitHin. Ni»where is this unfortunate situation more obvious than in the 
teaching of mathematics as it was t iughi un versally until IM55. With the 
backlash against new math, we seem Kmt on reasserting the tradition, bringing 
to an end the kind t»t ctmceptualK oriented priiblem solving we have dallied 
with during the past 20 years '\iH^ bad 



In ihc new m^tli, wc had the ;vpirftunity to introduce miuitkm intii the 
hastion of the true and the fixed— and the dull. Even in Ihe5ie "bacl; to 
haMcs' iimes, h*mcver. all need mil be h^i. If we will but deal with number 
s>MemN as human achievements rather than as revealed truth, we can open the 
|H>!iMbilities. A f«mner student of mir» toy that the concept of Mg^tfive 
numK-rs "blew her mind/* I asked her hiiw the tcaclwr had handled it, but she 
did not remember. What she remembered was, not surprisingly « the flash of 
insi|»ht 

The disco%er> of concepts Wi>uld appear to be at the rt^^ of our purpt^se of 
making mtuition conscious and legitimate. In matlurmatics. when Nathen La/ar 
lit Ohio Stale years a|^4i introduced his "abaoninter" which is a combination iif 
abacus and oiunters. sludents mn only disco* ered some of the priipertiesiif the 
number system in its mml elementary tiirm. they .tisii discovered ratio and 
priip^>rliiin, and thai one could base the number system on a number iUhcr than 
our "ten " I>urin|: the thirties, vwhcn Hanild f auccll of the same instittition 
de^elo|X'd a course- called The Nature IViHif in place of tenth grade 
^CiMiietrv. lie was going in the same direcii^ni. 

History 

1-411 an audience »»t people in ihc vicial vtudiev, I scarce!) need d\%ell on the 
intuitive p*isMhilities m history It children u lU learn that history is not a^siudy 
tM tlic past, but of the records, always mctimplele. thai remain Irom the past in 
the present, then lhe> can Krgin t4> learn to think like historians, which is to >ay 
thev wilt tiavc to begin Co lind C4»nsisienc«es in the records by intuttum. latei 

vertlicii ^ 

I rling Muni h;kl a favorite illustration . based iui a vevenCh griHle clas> in I ong 
Island. i»t children beginning to learn how hisf^uianN ilo their work. The 
illustralum has the greal advantage of leaving the children with not a "yes" or 
•mi" anvwer lt» their quest, buf a "inavK* " The vv4?rk C4msi>tedi>i necking the 
answer to the questu^n. T>id the Pilgrims aciually step asluue 4>n Plyin4iulh 

k4itk^ 

The quol led the students back thr4»igh the v arums tellings of this story . until 
II ended in the memiMrs of a ^> year 4>ld man. telhng 4>l his childhiHul Is the 
Plym4nith R4k k story true? It depends on h4m much credence 4ine puts in the «»ld 
man's memory. The C4mditions tor jix intuitum arc met. Childa'n njtgljt^'tfrttut 
hoM sUrry bect^mes legend Uom having saturated themselves in this acciuim. 

The general question that requires intuiti4ni in the case t»f history is the vaiiHr 
one that is the tvginning 4>f literary s*:ht»lar>hip: * H4!W can this bcT 'Mhm 
ctHild we have become embroiled in World War I? Korea? Vietnam?" * How 
was it that Shay's RebclliiMi ttn^c place?" ' Him could the panics of IH70. 
IH93. I9()7. and 1929 have hai>peiK"d?" And MM»n and 4m The great invicatmn 
t4> intuitive tlunighl is die qucNtion. '*Wh\ ,^" 

Geography 

Cieography as wc have known it in the past bears liiiic relation io what 
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geographers do. Map making and map a*adirtg art only studies of the sy stems of 
notation of the field. Geographers study asMwiation^ of considerable complex- 
ity. When a seventh grade class at Oneonta, under the tutelage of Robert 
Arnold, studied the ga/elles shaming the sale of crops at ten year intervals 
during the nineteenth century .n Upper New York State, they found the sale of 
N^heat dropped sharply ai mid-ccntury Why W^hy did the land msc change so 
abruptly? Because ot the mtroduction of another kind of geographical 
phenomenon, the railroad, which opened the vast middle west as a source ot 
wheat. 

Pimmg these tact^ together required imaginative leaps by the students, The 
assi)ciatu>ns geographv students study do not interpret theniseh -s: !hey require 
L'lM'.stant remqiiir>. ct^nsiont le^'ps as patterns of association arc discovered. 

Seknce 

The usual illi strations o\ intuitive thought come tvom acci>unts of scientific 
disciucncs VVc have all heard ot scientific: discoveries. We have al! heard of 
Newton and the apple, ot the discoverv oi penicillin, and other serendipitous 
iKcasions, cvL-n though the tradition of scieiitific inquiry seems to contradict the 
intuitive. 

It IS the .ni!urncnl here thai mtuitu^n is not erroneous su|>erstition, not wild 
myth, not anwicnt K-licfs preserved in Jungian amber, but aoecessarv first step 
in the proc :ns of inquiry As such, the oppiirtunitics m science insiruciion are 
almost b^aindlcss 

WhMi I laiighl old tashioncu general science m a |unior high school a 
gen.Tatton a^o, I earlv found that the best way ti» grasp the students by their 
minds was to present iinM)|vcd problems for them to "figure out." I demon- 
strated convection currents, and let ihem invent the C4>ncept. I demonstrated air 
pressure, separated white light into !t»" constituent Ci^lors. and so on. always 
nifenng the phenomenon as a pu/zle to be solved. Again and again, some 
student vMUild make the leap. 

Thi^. cannot have been an unusual practice Therefore, when m the Science 
Curriculum Improvemeni Studv . I iibserxed httle children discover the con- 
cept, solution." I was not surprised at anything but the age at which the 
pf4>blem was offered W hen I observed the third grade girt leap from relative 
motion t4> the rising and setting of the sun. I thought. ni)t that she had made an 
application, but that she had made an intuitive leap. Intuitive, because she had 
to detect the shape of the idea. It was the shape she announced with her 
surprised comment 

The Arts 

Of alt the fields w idely ofYcred to students, the arts prov ide the most frequent 
invitation t4> intuition This arises, perhaps, from the bald fact that each tif the 
arts has its own language, which requires sonif kind of translat'.?n. and the 
making ot an art object alwavs involves some kind of transfi)nnalion. 

One may say o< he artist that he transtonns whatever stimulus from reaiitv he 



is dealing with inio a kind ot quiniessential statement of his own The leap we 
have ^ecn referring to is always present in the vts. It is also involved in the 
decision made by the panicir it-observer to have an aesthetic encounter, rather 
than a rationalistic encfumter. with an object. 

For our purposes here, we may regard the artist, in whatever field, as a 
maker a maker of an intuition mto a statement in one of il^ art forms. One 
thinks of A'/nj? Lear, for example, as a quintessential statement of the tragic 
Mcw of ihc human condition, or of PicasM>'sC-«<'rnft u as an ultimate statement 
of panic, or of the Muss in B Minor as a compelling statement of the sublime, 

Similarly, when children make art objects they reify their intuitions. Paint- 
ings are prefigured, or adumbrated. In the priKcss of making the painting, 
whether the pamter i> a nai.c child or a professional artist, the prefiguring is 
Nith altered and filled in. The thought process involved \u the making defies 
description in raiionjhst tenns. The arisi ir^KVcds through a series of intuitive 
leaps, some i^f !hem so dramatic thai the> are called flashes of intuition, or 
Hashes of insight 

It IS htxause of the disimctiveness of the expenence of making a statement m 
the arts that the field is attacked so freqMentIv when a budgetary crunch occurs, 
and defended so passionately by thtise who have had suth encounters. 

I do not wish lo charactert/e the arts as pure intuition. Skill and thoughtful 
planning are course involved What I mean to stress here is that intuitive 
bchaMor is constantly mviicd in the encounter with the arts, and that unhke 
iither fields coninn>nl> olferedjntuiiion is generally ackm-wledgcd to he legu 
iniate fhat is why those who arc afraid of intuition are atraid of the aiis In this 
countrv. particuLirly. with its strong Puiitan tradition, intuttiNC rn^havior. and 
Iherefort; encounters with s-enous art. ari.- »Aufel\ disirusted. though one can be 
grateful that this attitude is changing: 

Well, we have marched through several subieet fields. looking at the p*>s 
sibilities for ' 'tuitivc behavior m each. Such |>ossibil)tics have been relalivcl) 
easy to t ind, provided one takes a field, fiot as j set o\ established findings to be 
"learned thai is. memon/ed and applied but as an anrav of problems. 

Ruleg and Kgruie 

In general, intuition is solicited w hen one makes the given, | rohlematic. One 
of the interesting questions m studies human learning s whether new 
infomiaf ion sh4>uld be presented first as a rule and then by example ruleg or 
first as examples, then the rule or principle— egrule. Ruleg appears to be a Nt 
faster, egrulc a bit deeper. Why deeper? Because the opfKirtuniiy for intuitive 
leaps IS greater when ime seeks to induce form a rul? ov principle or 
generali/alion- from that which is unformed. 

This does not imp'y that thea' is no intuition involved in making the leap from 
a principle to its application from rule to e g . indeed, since some applicatums 
of principles are far-tctehed. iine may say tha( the leap can go a considerable 
distance. But the difference between applying a given Ibmi to unstructured 
reality, and interpreimg unstructured rcdlity info a fomi. would seem to imply 
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buskalty different kinds of intuitive behavior. 

The strategy deveUiped in the new curriculum projects, those developed 
since the fifties, appears to be inductive — egrule — in character. It has seemed 
to the curriculum developers to more nearly correspond to the way ea^h of the 
fields actually functions vrhen one ccmducts inquiry in it, when one learns how 
to think like a schi^lar. 

Intufiioii and Bask Skills 

It develops, then, that wc are already well on our way tci conceiving schiHil 
subjects in such a way as to encourage intuition. If we can continue this prt/ccss 
to cover more of the subjects we offer, we will have encouraged intuitive 
thinking on a broad scale. What stands in iiur way is the notion of skill 
dcveli)pment. There is a whole array of skills wc must offer— spelling, decod- 
ing English and foreign languages, and vocaiional skills such as typing and 
drafting. Our tradition has been to offer only a drill strategy for teaching them, 

Dnil. essential as it is. is the least intuitive form of behavior. ! have noticed 
that in hurope they dii not make drill their only strategy. In the polytechnic 
„ho<ils in Piiland, for e\afn|iJe, students are given basic coursts in •:lectron»':s 
as a condition Un learning to be electronic technicians. In thisc4>untry, even the 
simplest aspects of medical technology acquire knowledge of M>mecompi>nents 
of basic theory . It is only in the schinils and in large-scale manufiKturing that 
people are tiuight know him in the absence of know-why. 

Applied to schiKiling. the introduction of intuitive thinking into what wc now 
see as skill subjects wtuild lead 'js tiUearh some aspects itf the history of hnglish 
language when wc leach spelling, to the end that students Ciime to a realization 
of Itnglish as encapsulated history. Stu'dents wtiuld not merely lea'^n to operate 
computers; they would reinvent them, beginning with Hollerith cards. They 
would Icam, as they do in S4ime European schools, the basic physics behind the 
o|K'ralion ot metal working tuols. They wtiuld leani Mime French philology as 
they learn to read French And so on. In evcr> case, we wduld ask our students 
lo Icani in what sense the given skill is |or was) problematic, 

i'ore I'urrieulum Revisited 

There remains one Other'aspeci ot the design 4>f the curriculum to be 
considered: that which transcends discrete subjects. Social studies is almost the 
last of the "br4)ad f ields" curricula to have survived the demise of progressive 
education. With its combination of basic stKial sciences, it invites the kinJ of 
bridging gencrali/ation that requires an intuitive leap. 

The siKial Mudics pet>ple, historically, tried to accomplish such leaps by 
seeking to deal with real-world problems, knowing that such problems trans- 
cend and combine the basic s<Kial sciences, Transp*mation, or crime. 4ir 
hi^usmg. or health all 4>1 these and the other problem areas like them arc 
mtcrdisciplmary in character. In the old days, a ge irratuin ago, these were the 
kinds <if themes studied under the nibric, "core »:urr!culum," The Ciire cur- 
riculum. Sit named, is found m\y m a lew sihimls now. though some 4if the 
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dements of ci»rc ha /e hecomc commonplace under other means. 

With respect to the larger aspects of curriculum desipt. I pri^pi^se thart we 
reenamine the cim: nnivement and attempt t4i continue its development without 
repealing its mistakes. The principal weakness of ane as it used to exist was 
that the treatment of these great stK-ial pmWem areas was ofiien superficial, and 
M»metimes mistaken in c»mcepl. To a%4iid this kind of pr^iblem. we need 
well developed curricular materials and plans that ask the kinds of questions 
that lead to mtuition. while providing the data (remember the point abtmt 
"saturation needed to provide the intuitive leap, and at Che same time 
iviTering the criteria according ttp which the generalizations made aK>ut these 
gnfal sweeping themes mav he evaluated tor their sufficiency . their applicabil- 
and the degree in which they take account oi the data. 

This IS a new-old pr4ipi>sal. What is old abtwl it I havf reminded y4»u of by 
culling it by itv 4»ld name, Ci»re. What is neu about it is the mtnuluction of a kind 
<»r diM^ipline that \%as musing duiing the (hiities and forties, when core was in 
the awendant. 

A Mtineuhat similar nunc can be made m inher bni;^! fields the arts and 
humanities, the Cientcs and inafh. the career fields. Since those in the M»cial 
siiiiiics have the lonpcsf experience uilh the pnihlcm, perhaps they shtiuld take 
the lead ^ 

In Summary 

In these remarks, I have ntleredeerlain pfo(H»sals and nations abt»utmtuiti»»n 
and Its relation lo cumuilum design. What lhe> ei»me down to is this. 

1 Intuition IS Ijke insiuhi. or an imaginative leap, and is a necessary first 
step in the priKes^ of ihinking 

2 There arc fu<i ip^-rhaps morel requirements tf mtuitnHi is to take place. 
*mc f?uist Keconie saturated with the data, and an <KcaM«m for puttin|! the data 
together rmis? K- ottered. 

^ There are oppttrtumne^ tor intuition in all the standard academic subjcets. 
pnnidec ihts are taken as iiiihK^ o! inqinr) 

4 The *r1d broad lulds nioxement needs to be revived and rciuvenatcd 
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intuitioii First or IJistJ 

Jack NciMm: It seemed to itic lhaJ vnu used \%hal vi»u called in^uilu»n. the 
leap, meaning! a laM scep. as it it w-ere .< first step. Is it 4»nU ;f1irsl step. <»rcan it 
.ilsi. Ik a last step ur a middle Mep ' 

f .isha\ ll t onld (Ktur at various points alon|.' the route. I think it is ncecssary 
to think o! It as the lirst step, since -Ahat you aie presi-nled s^ith is Professor 
Kuhn s. '«.att«'rbrain«;dhess " You have a lot ol iii*»rf.'ani/ed material and you 
uani to imf»<»se v.ine kind of form i(pi»n it This dispiisitHin to develop a form 
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(luf ill ranikmi data is h haf i ani culling a tirsi sicp, an intuitive lirsC step, a trial 

Nclsiin: The problem I f ind, I pues^, is in the linguistic hicraahy, which is 
presumed when iine talks ab*iui first step. A 'Mirsi step'* implied that some- 
where along the line yon arc ^^oing fo do Mimcfhing that is hcMer, grander, more 
cinnpieie. cimiprvhensive, or whatever, it seems to me that S4ime tif the 
examples of tntuitHm that you used and some that I can think of aa* kind of 
nurtured inside, and may be the last step, and the most impitrtant one. 

hisha) : I think this ctuild be a 4UiW>le. Ha\e \ou seen Picass4>'s draw ings of 
Guenm a a vet o\ pcrhapv 20? He Wi>rked i»\er the maj^^r themes of the 
painting ugain and again and again, ('.very one of fhem, every drawing, i 
suspect uas\prcceded by a kind »»t intuitive flash. If I remember correctly* the 
litirse became a bull and vmic oi the fXMpIc appeaa^d and disappeared f rom ihc 
painling as ii c\oKcd on his drawing borad. One could say thai in the carrv mg 
out ill ihc 20 preliininar) drawmgs. he \%as >aturafmg hmiseif with the painimg. 
and tinally that he made the leap and completed the painting. That woukl fit my 
lornuilafion Or >«ni could sa> . as I prefer lo, that he begins with an intuilion 
ab^uit painting and sketches tt and then rev ises that again and '^gam and again 
The difference is no! a \er> important one. I think it ts a quibble 

Sntuitkm and Insight 

(ierald Marker: I would like to ^'o back Ui Ihc intuitive insight, to tht»se t\%o 
terms thai >o4i UM.'d You characteri/cd the " Aha" evperience as an insight, 
which seeitis to me is the immediate dawning on the pervm of how ihmgs tit 
together I hal *^eems to me to bi*diiterenl from an intuition W ith ;ntuition. you 
do not i|ufie kmtw whv >ou fee! a certain wav i>r think >oii know siuiiefhuig. If 
pressed lor a reason, vtniifllcn sdv . '(Jee, I dti kmiw The two seem tonic 
lii bi'ijUitc'Jifferenl, and >et you have usc*d themalnntsi interchangeably in your 
remarks 

f nsiiav I think one is almost at. asc i»l the other Again, this may UiU be worth 
pursuing, this kind nt distinction ma; .lof make a difference The "'Aha.'^JjL 
seems to nie. is more or less an annmncement thai stimeihing hasjj4f»f^!ied It 
may he an announcement to ime's self s>rlosomebi>dy else, ^f^teriti think of it 
as an intiinhtn. a flash .ol intuitum. My impression is I say this with vmie 
doubfs that infintiofis. Lcrtainly in my own evp^'rience of them, have atwavs 
been a miH o| sudden falling together of stuff. It may be dramatically sudden 
and you sav . "Aha*" or u mav be. as in the case o* m> term paper, stmiething 
^ that lasted several hi^urs. Hut. you still have the feeling of drama, of sudden- 
ness One fends fo remembei '.hese dramatic incidents, 

Ttw Anatomy of Intuitlim 

Peter I><iw . I w^nild like fo pursue a hftle bif the question al^uir intuition If 
strikes me thai what voti ifuf not say much abiMit was the writin|! of the temi 
paper; that is to s.iv . the mtuiiion was the ft^st step, but then Iheie is the at.ti%e 
c«>mmunicatf(m. the transmission of the msiizht How you relate those two ' 

f oshay W ell, m this instance and I have read accounts of this experience 
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amiMig majiir *riiefN and ci»inpi»scr!»*-in this instance. I had a very strong 
feeling of simply writing inwi. U was all there. Anybody who ccnihl type could 
have written it. I had the feeling that I waj. just doing a clerical task at that point. 

Maxine Greene; I wa>. thinking alimg thtisc lines. I was remembering a little 
essay written bv Matisse tin how a painting ctwies to be. He w» interested in 
the way the intuitum gets emKKiicd. and he ftnind all kinds of clues in the 
medium itself, a- he kept wt»rking I>i» you feel isn't it possible that intuition 
works like iha.. Uw. somehow in rcsptmsc Uf the ver> devehipment of the 
language or the medium 

Foshay: You remind mc of found art. and then I go fr*»m thea- u> the kind of 
aesthetic dcciMon one makes with roped to s«»mething found. You decide to 
i<N.k al It aesthcliially Is thai inluitioP.' I ihmk it is cleaa-r it yt»u tall it a 
dcciMon 

Circcne, I agree wiih lhat 

f oshay an aesihctiv decision II you arc an artiM. you n«.» mount it stMhat 
«Hhcr pe»»pk' will have ihc same kind ol encounter with ii. and Ihey think that 
you have 'kren ihc thing intuitively in this frame and in this mituntinp. 

(irccne As st.meb»Hly said hclorc. I do nol know what I think until I start 
writing, and lhat is why I think so much ahnil ihc j.lacc the whole shaping 
pnKCss of the raw inalcrial. 

Testing the Results of Intuition 

Sianley Wnmski; I have sonic concern ahoui Wells h.shay s .ipplicafion ot 
an miuilivc apjuoa Ji w ilhoul a rccoj-nilion o! its inherent phiiov,phical limila- 
ti.»ns I think >..u would rcadilv agree that it a student cami" Ift the ctmchision. 
alter ihc t S (iovcrnmenl announced a ralionmg of sugar, that the intuilive 
thing t«» do IS to go out and buy sugar and st«H.k up. ti>f the general g«>od. this 
would nol K- i. des.iabk- kind o\ .Mn lor ewr/xnly lo pursue. And I am 
wonderiog it «here aren I other kinds ol vcially signilicani acln»ns which, il 
ihe> were pursued on an mluilive appnmh. inighKhe counlerpriHluelive. or 
anfisocia! 

I menlion this because even though I have been tremendously impressed hy 
the cMcni lo which sonKlhmg other than a eognilive approach can be uselul in a 
MKial studies program. I do have M.me reserva:i*»ns ab«iul e>iceeding Us 
philosophical load limit. I am impressed by the fact thai whenever you or many 
c.f the iHher speakers were asked lo give examples, frequently the kinds of 
examples lhat were given were a painting, or wmie such kind tif perstmal self 
awareness or perMHtal ciwisviousness. all i»f which arc gi»od. but which may 
have liniiied applicability lo the real MHia! world and to the real M»cial and 
ect«M.mic and p.iliiical pn.blems. I want to raise a flag of warning m c.mem 
Icsi wc exceed the philosophical load limii ol iniuiii«m and «rther kinds of 
approac hes lo kmtwing 

f oshav I wouW like lo resp..nd lo lhat I think that il is hclpl il and I do rxH 
kn*m anv other way to put it I think it is helpful lo recogni/e this kind of 
behavior'lhat is m all of us as simpU a fact. n«»i as a m..ral fact, simply a fact it 
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IN nu nKW HH^fal *ir imm«inil than a t^iu^nd *ifhcr things do, including 
dreaming. Idr example* which have di?icuf*scd. One then subjects it to 
\mous tejiifi, niiiral icsu. For e^iample, I do iHit doubt Hitler had intuitions 
aNtut Je>i^s. Thea* \%aN no check on him, so the tntuitiitn ledioa ghasth crime. 

I do dcYuhf that then? imuitiims annrng other criminals in tt^ hi^M. 
So I would separate the piticess of testing, putting limits andCi tnm the act 
itsclt fand c^msider the '^l. in many cases, as a risky matter. 

Patricia Jifhnsiin: Htm di» you evaluate intuition, and where dinrs the evalua 
tion til into the ctassniom? 

hishay: I have not thi»ught this ihr«nigh. I ha%e thought about it essentially in 
temis tit research strategies, itv which *me begins with vime sort ol intuition 
which leads toMnne kind of hypcithesis which you e\cntually test according tit a 
well-knn^n set ol convenlnms/^ 

iVondcr il there isn't an equivalent!) well kmiwn set of con%enthms thai' 
i.ould be applied in the cjassnnim. I or c^ampk:. does the intuition take ini*» 
.iccouni all the diHa it needs to take into ;icct»unt, ttr does itjj^'d further work, or 
IS If sutticK'nt until itself? fan it be tested? Can it be verilied? Can it be niatU: 
publie and ventted thnnigh piiblici?%aininalion? Ihes^' are the kinds i»t criteria 
that <H.vur to me f hev were not earned out well eniuigh m the *ild days ol coa* 
iumeuluni. which is why I v%as erilieal of it. and so some sloppy work slipped 
Ihroiigh because it uas hof tested iir examined crilieallv. 

The IJlerafurr of Intuit if 

Miih.4i l Werthe^iner: I ha\e heard inanv dilleren! terms. We uere toid not Co 
make up new diehoiomtes. but the lenn "iniuilion ' has. I ihinkrbeen used in 
>oiir prcNcnlalMHi in wavs that ean be eiinsidered close It* svnonynnius w ith the 
terms ■*insieht."' "productive thinking." "disviivei^." or *"in4juiry.'* it has 
some 1*1 the elements <it of these: and there is, of eoursc. an extensive 
hlciaUiic o\\ the psvelnilo/v of erealivity. 

I think (?f a biK'k edited bv Brewster (ihiselin, Hh i rtoUM' PnH i ss ( 1952). 
which pi ov idesex;niiplc allei example o! ihelasi mlmtive priieess that preceded 
Ihe felling ot some nuisor iliseoverv. whether in science or m mathcmaties or 
v>hal tufve V4ni 

J4>hn l>ewev 's//iiM Wi Ihmk, puMislied in jVlO. is alsii pertinent, hurther. 
Robert Sessions WiHidwiinh. in a iminumental biKil^ published in l*^^H, f i 
fwnmtmul /'%v< /i#»^»eVr deviited two chapters, *inf>ftib|em siilvsng behavior 
and on thinking, to the psychiilogy iif crtrativity. Xfie seciindtif these contains a 
substantial siciion »m Ciraham WalTas' Tin An itf Thoujiht (|l^26l, which 
elabiirates on at feast tv^o of your steps. Wallas suggested that thefv are tiiur 
stages in creative thiiught: preparatiiin. essentially a matter of immersing 
<»ne*»elt m ihe field. f«if lowed by ineubaii.m. inalogi»us t<i the time ytiu went iHil 
Ipr the hamburger and cheese, w hen things just did mit wurk and yi«u occupied 
yourself vMlh Mimething s!iglillv dilierent: then came the crucial stage of 
illumination, ^^haf you have been eallmg. I gather, "intuit^im." The linal step 
m Wallas svMem is verification, in which sou see whether the intuited solutMin 
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actually works nr not. This seqiterKre. incidentally, is not unlike die one that 
Dewey descnbed in his himk. 

Max Wertheimer wnitc a txHik. (niblished pnsthumously « Prndmiii^e Think- 
ing (enlarged editiiMi. New Yink: Harper. 1954) which (fetails this kind of 
thtfd&tng in example a^ example, ii^iuding pfuce^s of verirtcation. since 
there itfc better and worse intuitiiHis m insights, good errors and had emn^. His 
examples go fmm vimething ^ nnidest as understanding why the ^a of a 
parullcli9grani is height times width, through siime of Etnstein*s insights that led 
to the thcitry of n;lativity. 

AlsiY, a hcHik was puhhshed in l%2. edited by H, E, GruNrr. G. Temell and 
myself, entitled Comempimiry ApprtHnhes Uf* Creative Thinking, m which 
many of these same ideas again come up in slightly different ways. Jerome 
Bruner, in ihe first chapter of this hook* char^teri^es ttu? creative pniduct as 4^ 
that pnuluces "effective surprise" a subjective state that pct>ple can experi- 
ence even at the firsi grade level; if is essentially an understanding of something 
that previously ^^as mMrky. 

I thtok ft is high tinkf Chat this abu^daniC of material gets back again inf4i the 
schtiofs. thnnigh the back dti^vr of new terms like Gestah therapy, whatever 
parliciiUr tc«'ms ime happcnN lo like. Al any rate, it shivukl be a*cogni/ed that 
there IS a Um^* history lo ihe n»le of insight in '^real" learning. 

Many Paths to Truth 

Su/annc Helbum: I have been impressed in this eonlerenee wifh ways in 
v^hich kernels tit truth can be staled in such \ary ing uavs, Ihal is ime way to 
find tnith. wc all approach things from diHerenl \%a\s and hc verify the resuhs 
against each other. 

I want to aikl an insight oi another nineteenth century genius. Karl Marx. He 
\%as very ecHicemed about the course of human history, and therefore about Ihe 
relationship Ki^^t-en man and nature* and sa^^ these as two laces of the same 
dcvelifpment human ctmsi iousness on the ime h^, whuh is a process of 
developnu^nt. and nature, whieh is the outward material manifestatiiHi ot 
human Cimsi'iiiusness These t\%o things canmH Kr defined separately. They are 
one and the same Thev are a unity of oppositcs. 

It seems that this ii^ a %ery imptvrtant insight for children \o grf, and it is very 
nnpitnant lor ieiKi»:'rs Ufcause what it means is that human insight canmft 
come ':\cept through iine's a'aettim to the outside world . This is a developmen- 
tal priKcss that goes thmugh time. This is cme tfefinition of pnigress- 
CiHitmutng insight, eimtinuing development of human cimsiKtusness, continu- 
ing ik\eio(ment i»f the material W4>rld. If could alsi>^ a very desmictive 
develi^pment. tt d^nrs mit necessarily have tif be pntgrpis. But. I think this is an 
imfiortanr kind of idea From this point of view, all know/edge is insight. 

Fosliay: f inally, >es. y 

How Much Information U Required? 

Tedd Levy: It seems to mc that stmie intuition iKCurs without a great deal of 



kntmlcdgc. and I find if difticutr to accept the idea that saiuntlHm necessary, 
as >*iu hud indaafcd, and I wimdcr if you u»ukMritPlain some mnc ahtnH thai. 

Foi^hay: My own view ts that the inloitnaii^n in mver complete— never- a> 
tar as I can imagine, it is always mtw or less incompurle. By s^uratiiin. I mean 
citmpiete CiWimitnK'm s;tfuratKin in whirtever kmrnriedge tir wh^vcr data 
one is trying to interpret. It cuuld be sparse. That is why I included the 
iUustration abiHit the st TCiHyping of the little girl. 

You gi\e someihing a* \ague as •'this is a girl." ami you add. "she is nine 
yearsdd.*" Doyoukiiow enough to do anything yet? Well, you di» not, really. 
So, you add a little more. At siime pi»int you have emiugh so yuu can twgin to 
fom% a sfereiHype. S*i. that is Ihe respt^nse. That is to say, it is a question of 
greater *»r lesser inlormation. nc\er a questum of C4implelc information as 
against incomplete inlormation. 

In Ihe case of mv illuslratufn tit Arnold's pi*ctr>. I did ha\e the entire 
published UorKs and I hiid saturaied myseH for a long time, going o\er ihem 
again and again, and I couW have gone tner them amilhcr ihrcc iimnth*^. What 
we ciKouniercd was not all there was to be cnci»unteivd. 

External Cheeks un InluitkHi 

I>o\% : I am still wa> back w ith Ihe business oi \our pajUT. and I ihmk lhat ViUi 
ha\e suggested nH»re than yoti realK ha\e admitted about the relationship 
between inCuili\c ftniught and S4>me0 iiifci else You relerred to the writing as a 
clerical task. But it seems io me this is as crucial a task as the insight, that it is 
Ihe rational fransmissiiin of the act of public ciimmumcatton. the testing oi the 
\alidft\ «»t the insight There is a conlimiing priKCss; the paper gets read. yt»u 
get feedback. >our insight perhaps bee* nes retmed as a consequence of thai. 
But. anrn't you saying thai the two niiHles do interuct.^ 

l oshay: I d*» not. m» In ni> illusiralH»n. it was diamatic because the pajicr 
was cimipicte in my mind and I did no\ ha%e to write n down to know what it 
uas. I C4>uld have left lhat as a l«Hally private event. Things like thai are mil 
eommon. but they do happen. I did n«i» really ha\c to subject it to public view u 
make it an> m< :e real lo mc. Mar.liall McLuhan is a big ios w man. and he likes 
to Vi\k ab<»uf outerances tn^leaJ 4it ullerances. imc could ha\e "innerances, 
^lo. So I was describing an "innerance"' which was complete and salisfSing lo 
mvself; the rest ot a was of a ch4>re. althiiugh I do like to write. 

Lippitt I am wondering what diffenrnce it made whether you had S4mie 
self-citnfidence that you ci>uld prinluce siwiething. and whether there was some 
relationship t** an appnn al system. Many kinds of data could have a very sirtmg 
influence *»n whether an iniuitiim would happen. 

Foshay: I think you are quite right. I will tell you. J \ias frightened. At 1 1 
o'ckwk I still hud big diiuNs about whether an> thing was gcung \o happen. S4» 
there was this big s^iise o( einotit>nal release when Munclhing did happen. 
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CHAPTEFf 5 



KNOWING, FEELING. DOING 



Riinald Ltppin ami Eva Schindter-Rainman 

Uppiti and Svhimller-Rainman offer us a highly practical [Hxper^tm the 
fteces^s^iiy for m ting^as a whole per stm. They pirint oitf thai it is action, 
esfwi iaily, thai tends to he overliH^ed, and they offer many suggestions ft^r 
thf Unking ofkmm ing, feeling, and doing. For them, there is no question 
of dichotomizing. Any fragmehtati€m of fractiomng kmming and feeling is 
destructive to pci^ple. 

It is in this paper that amnher theme, implied by (Others, emerges: Lippitt 
and Schindlpr-Rainman have a visiim (4 what a person shmdd he, and hy 
implication, how smiety ought to he. It is fair to characterize their pinition 
as zealous, though they themsehes ate much Mr> down-to-earth to he 
called zealots. There is a [jervasht'iy mon'l sense in what they urge tqum 
us. Their illustrations of unlinked ptrsons are full of pity. They ask us to " 
celebrate successful linkage when wc achieve it or find it, and 'hey ask 
further'that we overcome our unwillingness to celebrate successful con- 
duct. One comes away from their paper and the discussion that folhfws it 
with a feeling rhat one has been in the presence of leaders %vitha missitm in 
the world, and that the mission is holistic and healing. 



Although our |:^iH>iiicnal w€>rkJ invites us to a»!^um(^iiHis& about peisons a^i 
wholes, ail of us arc well aware that e»;h self has many aspects mA functkws 
which may operate v^ ith mote or less integration w didimnony. Tte fcjcus in 
these psqiers amd discussUons is pnmaily cm tfe ccmipiemena^ty or the fi^- 
mcntation. the integration or the dysfunction, between types of cognitive 
pfoce«se&— thtf is; between meta^rfimic and iineis' aspects pf cognitive func- 
tioning* or between scatterbrained and hierarchical orgmiizatkm* 

in (HIT reflections, we want to focus on only twecrftte divisicms within f ach 
person. We focus m the division between the functions of kmiwing* of feeling, 
and of doing. 

Wc mcmi by kmwing such^ngredicnts as ctescrif^ve c^eg^s. iKt^ihcm- 
cal im;;ges. intuitions* assumptions, infeiences ubtHit causatkm, ^neraliza- 
tkms. cof«ept%* judgn^ts, md clarincaticHi schemes. We are all familiar with 
the kinds ot notkms we have abimt^iioJ^ing. ^ % 

In feeling we tmrlude the niMy affective st^: love said hjtfe, anxiety md 
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conf^mre. cauticm ami bokmess, (waiima and tru^« miger and peacdiibiess, 
sadness and hiqipn^ss, tmd so' fmtii. 

And by doing, whicb has been paid iea^ attoition in educatkm, we n^an 
such tndica^cKi^ as skillful* imf^enmiting, cmismg fe!»iltK, mle-irfaying. risk* 
taking, i^rting, demrastiaiif^, nile modeling* mi a vm^ysf the ntoKMic 
functkms. 

Most statei^ents about the process of educ^km assume thtf **tl^ whole 
person* ' is^being ediKrated, that educiabn results in some kind of tntegntficHi of 
ifipropn^ knowledge, nniti vations. emcHions, skillful bdiavior in various 
mies. We ftiKl ourselves puzzled by the evidcmce thia, km>wlng a teacher*s 
information about edinratkmal theory and pl«is fc^ teaching a lesson the m%t 
day, it is not fossibte to make a (nediction of the teacher*s betmvtor in die 
classroom the ne^t day. The correlations turn out to be zero. 

We are also puzzled by evidence that knowledge of whirt is good behavior 
smd that yalmMtnl^nKnis about right behavior do tKK diffntentiate between 
recidivist delinquents and ' 'good b^s'' in the samejcity , and Chat feelings about 
self and others are often quite incongment wttfi actual jwlgmen^ about and 
behavknr towaid self or c^ers/ 

We believe :hese lacks of linkage are erne .of the most serious f^idiologies of 
human functioning — a mo^ serious loss of resources for a satisfying selfhood, 
on the one hand* ami pnxluctive contriNitions to ttie community on die other. 
And we believe fhese lacks of linkage arc, Co a significant degree, caused by and 
suf^rted by Che naCure of the child*s and aduh*s ediKstfkHial enperiences. 

We have organized this f^^r anmml six questkms: 

1 , Wh« arc some typical examples of non- linkages and their consequences? 

2 . What are son^ of t)^ conditkms in the educatimal process cmising lack of 
linkage or dysfunctional linki^e? 

3. WiUii are son^ of the characteristics of persimal functioning when we 
have effective linkage? 

4, What are some of tt^ characteristics of the educational process that result 
in the wholly funcjioning (welMinked) f^rson? 

What arc the applicatiiYns of this analysis to .systems other than formal 
education? 

6. What are some of the chall^ges for all of us? 

Here are stmic exampfes \ff mm-iinkagc. with stmie of the possible conse- 
queiKes. ^ 
, Fvf example, a person says, **1 know bl»:ks have m miKrh pc^entiai a^ do 
whites/' That is knowledge. And yet, because of his fwticular life-style and 
experience backgnniml, he cannot believe this. Feelings do match knowl* 
edge, and so it is difficult to congruently Coward blacks. A ccHisequence of 
such polarizatkm of kmiwing. feeling, and acting may be tfi^iv^^mre, guilt, 
.(fefcnsiveness, or other f^tems of ceding with intc^f conflict. 

AmHher example: *M know that teachers have a job of teaching me as a 
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5^iident. I kmm th^ ^ttiag ^kkI is inqsoftiffit. But I dislike the tea^r 
and 1 tike the iv^o frioids i hav^ who feel amagmiistic toward ttM teacter. A 
ccmseqjtfence of such frngmentatton of knowing and feeling may be mH listing ^ 
to the teacterr« le^rtmg cte iK»)uisitioit irf knowteK^ md ^\\. 

AiKHh^ exampte: I retiMMnb^ my irusic sf^neci^kHi cIibs in eighth grade. I 
mrnmber Veidi*s Amil Chorus, and I len^miber Uniking over at md 
!iay ing to myself, * ' I going to get 100 and be ahe^ of her tfiis week in music . 
^ipfeciatson/* 

Now , I do iKvt remeii^r mty fillings ubom the music and I do ren^mher that 
when 1 went to that opera as a young college sttKlent, the major feeling I had 
was« **Gee, I woaifer how many aie af^>m:iating this mcne than 1 sun?'* 

And it was some decades later that I went to that (^9era and I had ;eelings 
iivngruent with what was goti^ m/and I was aMe to enjoy it. 

Another example: "A^ a tc^'ter. I am feeling angry and frustrate by the 
sadistic K*havior of a child toward a weaker peer. I know that seveie punish- 
ment, which cimies iti mind, is not likely to ppv^ a teaming experience for 
the offender. " A Cimsequence of such a aYuflict of kmrwing and feeling might 
be the dcnninance of one modality — fHinishmg Air Mtppiessing — iw it might be a 
seaah fiir an integratii^n of d^a fitim KHh, w avoidance of the jm^lem-solving 
effort entirely. 

Again: "I krK>w what politicians arc diting wrong, m not carrying out some of 
the mandated housing teguiations. Especially, I know what is mU being done 
with affirmative action tegulations in relattiHi to single females obtaining 
* housing.** I feel angry abcnu the unfairness of it and feel no support for my 
needs. I alsio see ibeieftmr no acqM pcmibilities for me. The ccmsequences of 
this kind of frustration between' feowing. feeling, and doing might be the 
feeling of tight and cominitn^nt to change the situation — ^a stronger commit- 
ment to fair housing. Or it might be feelings of impotency aiid deprcsskm about 
"m>t being able to do imy thing/* or loss of interest in die whole thing. 

Another example: The tcachen* wh4> kmw the importance erf parent-teacher 
conferences and feel vciy anxiiHJu about inter^iion with the {Stents — even 
thiealened. They perceive tl^ lack of skill in themselves in havmg effective, 
meaningful patent ciwfetences. Fte cmisequence that is r^her typical of this 
lack of linkage, of knowing om thing and feeling amHher, is a feeling of 
depression and incompetence because of l^k of ^ill, iuk) a disposition to 
rtfkmalize the non-value of panmt conferences. Thoughts and feelings might 
incliKle: •'Maybe the ctMiferences wcnikl not dd ^ gocKl anyway: paitrats 
aren't interested in kiils/* •* Well. I shcnikl not have ^^otried aboia it/' or "I'm 
not giving through this again.** 

TteMT then are sr .le vigMttes to •emind us of the many paitems of non- 
linkage or dysfuiKtkmal linkage t^ween knowing, feeling, and doing in the 
everyday operaticHis of our ediurational pnigi^ms and efforts. 

Sometimes the f^s of the self ^ polarized and function ci^npetitively 
rather th»i functiitning collabifr^rtively. Sometimes "km^wmg domimttes feel- 
ing, iH feeling fkxids out knowing; often ki^wk^flge isnewan^ ami feelings 



are igm>ml, diM:ipliiied, i>r Mippfe»!ied, As a cuii!iei|ucnc«, not all tiie letotvces 
of tt^ kif are available for (eamitTg for the utiliziakm of learning. Thenr is a 
variety of rektioit!i: imbivalcnce. ap^y', unawarenefis orinhitnted feelings, 
feelings pf futility. imfH^Eemry re^:mdtng «elf« hotfility imd avokboce. 

What arw* siime of* the CiHidi tkinsi of siHrialf /ation and educatkm which cau^ie 
of linkage or pixtr link^e? (There cmi be linkage. iHit of a dysifunctkmal 

First of alK thenr is the fear in most learners of risking acticm, of Hffiing 
knowing and feeling to the nuHe valuable functimi i^f action. The young have 
lirsmcd that when they cuperinHrnt with actiivn tliN: chances are, studies would 
say, 12 to i to 5 to I that they will be critici/ed w punished for the doing effort. 
'Hicy learn quickly tlua it h much safer to think and feel than to do, 

A second VondjtiiYn: the curriculum pn^vick^s veiy few designs for practicing 
doing withiuit playing for keeps; there are few situ;ttions in which alternatives 
can he tricrd, ciinsequences e^^plored, and skills perfected in conditiints of safety 
and supportive feedback. This, by the way ♦ is just as true of the te^t^r le^ing 
pnfccss as it is of the student learning pHnress. 

The third condition ari^rs fi\)m the fact that most of the rewards for learning 
efforts are fctr knowing T^urts th^ can be poin^ back out on m €%mniAmkm. I 
can remember giving all the facets and getting A*s. but 1 could ml really recall ' 
them later, i couki recall my feelings about the teachers and the situattim. Better 
learning took place when I tcit ^>od. 

. The rew anls aa* for kaming efforts and fiirjLfH»win|, and cimure is usually at 
that point . If you can summari/e the knowledge, if you have f^Uten the concept, 
if ycHi use the facts to deiive fciwali/^tons, yens arc i^ay oik! af^nal is e«i»y 
to nrceivc. Connecting knowing to feeling in to tk^ing is not pan Of the reward 
procedure. Emf^asis is pi^*ed on criticaT umkn^ding tmd on mialy sis «if the 
hehaviivr of cHhers. In fact, stature is ^*ct)rded to the ftxipk whi^ are perceptive 
critics of cHhers. 

AmHher restrictor is the Puritan ethic. Jhc ,Puritan ethic offers strung 
guidelines for many of our educaticinal demeantYni. Many feelings are nc^. 
nice — especially lK>stile ernes. You should not express them* and you stKHikl be 
umriMnfortabte about even having smrh feelings. 

Closely linked to the P>irftaA ethic is the belief tfiat we are suppi>sed to be 
ckise 10 si>me im^e of perfectiim, in mat achkven^ and in our morality. Ski 
our grades shi>w how far short of perfection we arc rather ihm Ihiw much 
progress in growing we have miNie. This greatly inhibits the e9(pertfnentati«m 
we need to link kmmtng with feeling ami doing, because itf the revi^atittns we 
would pnivrde to others aKiut our own Isick of perfectuMi. 
• Tl^n, Co a high degree, the inquiry intti feelings is missing fnmi the agenda of 
. teachers and curriculum developers. Teachers feel inadei|uate, u[^ight, 
Jhreitfei^ by the sharing and e%pk>rmg of feelings and the ca*ative use of data 
abtHJt feelings as a pari of My imiuiry pnKCss. 



* There is alv^ th^ avifidance of the re^tfifiibiiily hn impact m the whole 
pcmm. In ittMilion^fhcre is the fear of reciprocal offmnes^ in sharing feelings. 
Both are avotikd tbnmgh fragmeitfatton of leming. 

Teachm an? also pressed to com ceitam iwrtaials mid so mally see very 
little time to link knowing to the utilizing iif kiUYwIedge, to feeling, to setting 
gifals ami develi^ing actiiHi plans. In mmy afeas of siictal xtiKlies, the linkage 
U) diftng might be ri»ky t\x the teacher 

One of the things that oft^ comes up when we iij^ik an field experiences, or 
students trying things out. i< the teacher wh4» says, "Well, wh^ if they $^%yf7 
What will ha]:^ to me? How will I Uiivk?" wt^n we make a^ simple 
suggestiim to have open house when: cveryKKly's wctrk is available Air pments 
to sec. and >ou could have juM a ^^tmderful evening sharing what some people 
do better and stime people don't do mi well, the teacher sdys. *'Oh. but how will 
1 hH»k? • 

Very ^ey^ leuchen* have had the itpp^munity to learn and develop the skills 
needed to ercAc leaning situations and «^H{uence> which effectively link 
kmiwing. feeling, and doing. Even if they wante^ to dti it. there is very linle 
skill in^ kmm-how available to them to do it. 

So. tor these and iither reasons, the designs and opportunities for learning 
which the >4»ung and the otders eiLperience tend to stimulate Imd reward the , 
developmeni 4it a fragmented, divickd sejf. This self c^wies to igiH^re the 
ivtrieval of kmm ledge fntm diung thai is criticall^fieeded for the development 
of an iipen. whiile perMin. 

Characterklks of the Uaked Person 

We shall lum take a Unik at S4»me ol the characteristics of the linked person . 
Let us thini about uVt it W4>ukl take fiir a persim to have the i^trtunities tiv 
devehip the linkage of kmiwing. feeling, and dicing. 
■ One of the chimicterisli cs is that Mh kn^iwkdge and. feeling data ;tfe 
accepted as sources fiir Mutton, tbkd the persim has a m4Hlel 4»f the t^Hal utilization 
of self and understands knowledge, feelings, and <^'tions as linked and interde- 
pendent. 

Sec4indl>. links iMV mjttie between apprt^priate g4»alrand effective actiitn 
_j4eps by the persim.^and tlw*se arc guided by knowledge ^d feelings leading lo 
ccmgrtient. skiM^ul actions which ref^sent btHh knowledge and feelings. 

Third, the linked persivn is able jearn thnnigh both kmvwing and feeling, in 
a varkty iif settings, and is abk lo link tt^rm to doing. ^ 

Amtther pomt is tieediw fmm iheime-answer posture. Certainly, the well- 
linked peiNon has a variety oi possible cognitive altematf ives mi acticMi altema- 
•tive% available as a p^rt of my kind of meimingtul. easy fkvw fnnA kiKYwIedge to 
goal settmg to planning to acting. Living wjfh the commitment ti« alternatives 
and the citmmitment ti) making decisions among altemanves is certainly imeoL 
the bases iii a creative learning (n^icess. 

The linked perstm has sett-accept^e. and freediim tii celebrate is ime i«f the 
characterisiKTs of self-acceptance. Ytiu>cOT't very well celebnae if you do m»t 



have seif-wce|Nao€e« Tim ^mtinmm suppcnt for setf-aPcqfRmce thitt mssm 
f Eom cdd^atma is ao impi»^ eten^ 

tocetebn^ die fact thai we have ^yoen sumewheie, or ttat we have fmnrfied 
iraieiht^, iirwhaleva^. they aie realty iRi^ » 
fairiy tmamfcMtdile for th^« 

Another imporlaiit chaiK^rbi^ 
give and take evaliitfira feedbwk 9bMl knowledge feeliaf s md iftndate 
difs feedbwk mto kmmiiwed mnions of new and brtter Ktions/ ' 

A final ch^acteiiitic i§ fhtf tf» well-linked permi is willing to risk actkm - 
based on tte kttegratkm of km»wk<^ md feelings and hi^ d^^^k^ the 
readiness to risk itfiriztng these resources of kmnvtng mui feeling in m actkm 
conmttnmnt. 

.Chnracterbtks^tlie Edticalfeiial Ptaeess to Devdop ttie Ltafced Ptersm 

The fmstii qUhii^ we«a^ed was: whirt are the chmderi^^s erf* the 
educimcmal process th^ result in ttie whole, well-linked peiscm? 

We feel thtf edwation cm ceitainly be a ma^ fac6»Jn the itevelqpnmit of ^ 
the wlKile liiiked persoii—th^ i<tea$ and metiiods w^vailiMe, and so use 
factors. If teachers <k» nan know tf^ '^cm md metliods, diey coaM certainly, 
learn through workshops, in-service seminars, etc.. thai the skills me acquira- 
ble for use in the processes suggested below. 

In order to encoun^e developm^t of linked whole persons, die taf k for the 
teacher is to give qypmtunitks for learning bdiavtond ^ills through practice m 
**safe** situkims. wtdi cqypcmunities Ki try ottt aiid lo experin^t. Hete is m 
exwnple. Thmk erf smnecme who is toping to lenrn tow K» ^ 
hdfrful to know lum to write it cHtt. tfHl 10 blow wtt^ the oitt^ 
mdung a good speech. It certainly tolps to feel conrident AmA thitf md lo 
know tto content . But the real trick comes in giving Ae leaner &c ftppottunity 
to practice and rqmKlico making tfitf qveedi before he w die has to do it for 
real^. We find, hi all of tniining we do. thi« cme of die thaifs tto 
qipreciate is getting on oppcHtunilv* after some kind of tiieory mput or a 
discusstm and after tetting mit wood crf^ir feelmgs, to translate knowMge 
and feelings into Willful bynn^ action before tlufy ^have to do it in actuid 
skuidkms, 

Anodier inajor characterii^ of the curriculum for linkage Is the legitimizing 
and creirtlve coping wtdi feelings among le«nm and b^weM Imnm md 
toichers* ' y ' 

• A favorite client group erf ows m die nmi^t is a fifth grade cl»5 in which, 
on a two-wedc basis, die studenu ha^ a seri^ of n^igs that tfiey have agreed 
on with tto teach^. There m six weighted scates cm which di^ 
they sec »id draw linle lorows to where d^y wii^ she «^ cm tf« jcafe. 
While they areuioing dial, tt^ teacher is doing a set of nttings stowing her 
feelini^s sbcnH mm n a leammg group. Ttoy e^hmge bc^ filing dm 
specific ci^itivedata, Then« after tto Litde Rese^diConmiittee putsbie dida 
firom die snKtois to^d^ md ^ d» terdctmr*sdiaa« die dMa tt^ 
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bomd mfi they mrgiHi^ pmis (w ifi^mvement. The fact fhtf it b ^rectpmcal 
rather than a one-way piucess is one of tfie critical asp^^ts, 

the la:e Diniglim McGregor wmiM say, smdents we willmg lo a^ept 
inflimice frcm a teacher in tte degree that rtw rtiMfen^ pmeive the leacfKgr is 
Kady to accept infli^fice frcHn tf^m. It is tftts ktiMl of tecij^wdity m tbc «ea of 
fedtnpchaf %eeni^ to us to be one of the tmpcMMt cottdittcms for growth and 
ieaming. 

AmHher ts f<^back by thr teacher to s^iictents on botfi me ktKnvledge 
sa:i{ui9iition mi the eKpfes9iion of feelings m guktes to Ihiks^ to acttcms, ft hi 
vital to connect feelin|s to postures and conclusions about alternatives for 
<K:tiiin. It is impoit^L^i avoid the notkm that we sed( lo link a pj^ticul^'set of 
kmiwingfi and a paiticuiar set of fillings that befcmg to everybody there. 
Rather, there are integrations which everybody has to wcHt through and has to 
be helped to W4>rk thnmgli, and there is a variety of alternatives available. 

AmHher chi^racteristic is emfmthy training. We think it is possible for 
lesTier^'^ lcan| to differratiate fi^lmgs, thus becoming more sensitive to their 
own feelings* and also to those of odiers. This is not exactly ^pping into the 
shoes iff otheni. but bevoining sensitive to their feelings. 

Stucknts can learn to move from the purely ccmipetitive feelings toward their 
peers4o feelings of help md suf^mi. Ferh^ it is possible to telp students team 
' thirt wl^n they are nrally good at siomdhing they can help odiers be ^Kid also. 
Voi example, a stmknt wNy is ^leat at swimming a^ld be hel(:ed to see this 
aNIity luit opiy competitively but alsp to si:e himsblf or Imseif using diis skill to 
help and suf^vj ethers to impnive their swi^iming as well. 

AmHher cl^sanmi has a sign in the teck of the r^xmi: "Who is CkkxI at 
Doing What Around Here?" And each student has a sign abmit his or her 
strength!!. They have mterviewed each c^h^r about tfieir skills, siKrh as ^looting 
baskets straight, jumping rope right * nuith. etc. — and it is now a sign strength 
m that mm to list your abilities . Tte number of kids amttfm- kid uses fw help in 
a given week is oik of tte things they are pnHid of. The t^rf^ has a sheCt up, 
t(Hi« about the kiiids of things w she Js fwticularly good ^ so thtf tl^ kids do 
^ not begin to think that the teacher is gcKid at everything, and therefm^e can be 
more selecff ve abmit their requests for help. 

Stucfents we interviewed there recendy about how they felt about the teacher, 
said: ** We have an awfully good class, but now the te»:her spends jmawful lot 
of tmie over at tbe desk atone. We wmstst if st^is wasting time/^Jw'ktudefKs 
rely on themselves ^ tf^ tether less. 

There is irfk)ttier ccmdilion for prcnhicing a linked person, namely contmud 
activities that suppmt linking cognitive aw^vness mid feeling to images mid 
pUsiis fw behaviond actuali/a^ic^. Suf^^mttng smne kind of a sequence of 
deriving goals, of assessing akem^tves, of pimning and practking first steps 
of actkm. is crucial. It need not be John Dewey *s sequetKe of steps, becmtse 
approacl^ vtfy tremoidously fnmi one sttMient to another. 

Another conditicm th^ we^have a^ne to feel is impoifant is the technique 
known ^ internal diak)gi^)devekiped by lohn Rkrknwi. a psychoanalyst in 
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Londoa. He de'vcU^ the idea thai jdfhough we tend lo ihirtk of a person as a 
whole, the pcfson im within him m intenial group with dialogue ^ing^oo 
between vok;estifdiffciwttp»t».Thcim»Wcmi8«wofadJicviDgaw««^ 

and sensitivit} to the variety of voices wWiin the sdf. • 
■ The internal dialugue n^thod encouraged stutfents to make explicit Uieir 
voices, through writing a dtalc^ue. as thoujfjh it were a .script, of the various 
voices they can hear within thtpiselvcji and how they . really -feel or think— 
inciuling feelings of ambivalctice. fof eumple. Students might write a 
dialogue about how they feel ahtrut taking a qualifying ciam for college, stating 
the voices that ate supportive as well as the voices that are scared -m non- 
supportive. . ' 

When stalling an extension course widi teachers, we mV. them to write i 
dialitgue m all the voices widiin them that arc winning tl^ were some place 
else rather th«i taking this counte, and ^ voice', sui^iorting tt^rir being diere. 
Wc rtien ask them tt» share thiise diakigueji. f ogethei-we discuss the legitimacy 
and the relevance of this dialogue and the variety of feelings and motivMions of 
different students. 

Another factor to be considered is the deveU»pment of both process and task 
awareness. We often do ^is through what we call st4>p sessions. That is. while a 
gniup is d(f ing a task siKh as a small ffiwp of sttidents studying together for an 
cxamtnatiii*. they can stop halfway through their studies and look at how they 
feel ab<»iit their pftxluctivity/We usually do it on a fow-point i^ing scale- 
feeling very pixnluctive. somewhat productive, not so pniductive. not ail 
pixxluctive. We ask them not only to check how they feel, but to jtH down why 
they feel as tlwy di». Then we isk ftem to ^ drwn aid discuss what we cwiW do 
to impmve the way wc arc wMfcing ti^tfier so we can be mM» prodiKtiVt. If it 
is in an hour's meeting, we do these shtnl slop sessions m the half hour so the 
gioup members c<ai immedi^ly use the suggestions tlumtselves to impn>ve 
• tlteir fnucesses. This is m eiiample of integnrting feeling dala with task wofk. 
Another suggciaitm is for help in b^*oming sensitive to sstd skilled m bi^ 
•verbal and nonvetbal c<MnmunM;atkm. For examfrfe. recently there were ten 
Jesuit priests in a workshop who felt that their viybal crnnmunic^km was pretty 
good. iNit that tlwir umterst^Hling of iwavefiklg!.behavim^. bcrti their own md 
otheis' . was lere. They were given oRwtunitws to pracitee sevend kinds of 
noflvetiMl communk^km exercises. TTjey bftrame mcwe'cMiifcrtaNe with 
dmnsdves nd each.odier ni ba& the verbal «id mm^^fhal reafaas. Thea we 
fcnAed at ways to transfei their integnrtwn of verbal and nt»n verbal sensitivity 
into teaching and helping students learn. 

AiK^Kr dK crucial qonditkms is th^ ttw tewheiv recogni;i» »id accept 
Ktwfems who have difTerent leammg «yles. Sonw stiKtents c«i team wwkmg 
with peen. Otheni have lo be alode with a bonk m the library. Othen have to be 
(NJt in die community having a project. There is a wht»le v»iety of diflcrent 
entries into die learning (mvess. all of w[iich rwpd die suf^ioft of diis kimi of 
ItiAt^. hut in which die entry might be a quite diffenent entry fnmi tme stu<^t 
to ffiKrther. 
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Mm^ tsm:ims i^eH really to leara how to reward tt^ carrying tfrnni^ of 
fmiblctti-Milving f^^ms, nuivmg in a creative way ffim tnqttiry aiKldtagmn»iK 
til glial «cttiog^1o cupkinng. taactkvn trying, to enpfcmng feelings abcHit tl^ir 
irffefnmive««*wd evidtiittfaig and aeiryii^. Thme pattemsi to what need to be 
lewaidtfd, rather than the ekmireti ^hui skip nHi^ement fmm the knowmg to the 
feelmg as^iectsi of ?ielf . 

This is jusi a Mnall smnpk of ibc kiiHh irf ntefh<ids of aff<^'tive eductf itm. iif 
proMem-MiUing education, of rcality-fH^iice edncatiiin whkrh have beecmie 
a^aiiaMe. hut still very little disseminated^ still very little tmderstiHid. mid 
ccftainly very little em(4iasi/ed in teacher tQiining pmgrams. 
, The resiiurccs arc avaiiaNc hut thea* is. as yet, very little suf^ni fiir the 
dissemination activities. 



A|^llcalkiii« to CNtor Sy^im 

The rctVctiiHis ahtuc on individual k*aming alsii have some implicaf kms and 
^ralkls in the gitnip, the community . ami tlw* orgiuii/^ion. This is interesting, 
tvvause the indi- idual is imhedded thnnighoui his hfe in face*to*face groups 
like famihes, classnnim gniups, and Ciimmunity gniups, and all of these gniups 
fai:e the same kind of critical linkage issues. Many r ftis need skills m helping 
gniups K? more prnduiiive. With the emphasis-nm acciiuntahility this is very 
important to most cduwufiiHial inMitutkms. The lack of linkage between pnib- 
k^m diagmvsis. goal setting, action planning, i&tiiin commitUK^nts. Und im^ 
plenientuli«in is a serious prohkm mtist gmups face. 

In uork groups, awareness of the inter{K*r?^mal emoikmal processes whurh 
are part of the wiirk process are submerged. Using [mKVss intervention tii bring 
feeling"* to the surlace Mii to use this inlormatkm Un im{miving work is iine of 
the mtisi imfionanl de veU»pments in current el ((his lo impriHe griiup pr»idiH:ti v- 
iiy. 

If wc go to the larger system le%'el of iirgmii/^HHial functi4ining we find 
comparabk* issues. Departments other subparts of the system anr invitlved in 
polari/ations. «tr avoidance of communication. The piHir retrieval iMi utili/a- 
liiHi of feeli|igs aNHJl Wiirk conditions, including things like piHir communica- 
tkm and Inadequate supervision, aa* key bkK'kages to the impnnement of 
fV4iduclivity.. 

In the community as a whok* thc*re arc tremendiHis problems to linkage 
between subparts. ^Iwther these be agencies, institutkmt^. of|canizatkins. or 
people; binween thinkers, planners. aiMl ckiers; b^ween special intenp&t groups 
suid the establish mem: and between the energy and feelings of the young aad the 
wisikim and cmitiiHi of tt^ okier . Our work with Ciimrmmitie!^ indicates a gie^ 
need and hun|;er for linki^e mechanisms ot ail kinds and roks which somelniw 
will help Ytnk muS inlegrak* the fufHii^ms of knowing (nrsem'h and (banning), 
feeling, and doling- in tl^ timTf of task foaes. Ii^^ei^ample. At the community 
level thetL* are energies of disci^tent and energies of Nipe. whkh rmely 
dealt with in harnessed in anv useful way. 
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Now some conchK^iiig chaltenges. From Ihc reroailu and reflections we tnv? 
fitsi shared w^ you. it bectMnes ckw lo us thai we are prcsenled wHh some 
imensttag itiougN ind aciioii-provi^ 
"^e arrive ai the «mdusion ihat ft te pwsi|le lo provWc eff^ 
designs that do link knowledge wiih fieelisg ami ttiese two witfi actioii. wfthlo 
ciasatNmi walls. It do^ mM haw to be entiiely t»sed cm Uie notion ttm th^re 
hastobcfieWwofkforcvefything.th*ihereha8iobeihebigworidiovdve^ ^ 

aU of it. Of course, that is important from many aspects, but whole cycles of 
support can be within classmom waits in quite a feasible way. 

There is a major challenge to team how ;o elicit the varMy of.data about 
feeliflf s which are a part of any teamtog Ktivity. asul to convert this eKcil^d 
lima into decisicms. actrans and d^ ch«:kaig of knowing. 

Another challenge is ^a! teachers need to have the opportunit) to experience 
the integration of knowledge, feeling, and wtkm as learners, and to integraie 
ttiis teaming into their own teaching activities. It is not enough to-kani die 
techniques. Thae must also be opportunity to experience the whole integrative 
process. 

There is also a need to develop curricula that provide i»pportunitie* to practice 
linkage of knowing, feeling, and doing with skill practice situations as an 
integral pvt of die experience. 

There needs to he much greyer cncouragcnKitt of the sharing of MMxe^ful 
practices in the development of procedures for linkap and of helping develop 
whole pehMMis. This should be at die le%el ct rctrkrval conferences among 
practitioner* widi carefully piepaied instrumenMion to document and disscmi- 

mtte tfte practices ttm have be» (tevek^. 

Application of diese principles is importam for eductfion. for group de- 
vekifmient «Nl fmiductivUy. f« better cH^izaticaal functkmffi^ Mid (or 
imisoving die.<Hiiriity life in die ctmnminity. 

We hope di« in tfiis {Nesentatiuo we have been akik to link am kkts, vaUies. 
and feeling* to your experknces and to your jirionties abom teaching and 
leanfing. 

DISCUSSION 



Teaclwrs* VifwaerCMMren 

Lutiier FtJfd: Ron. near tiic beginning you mentioned die fact diat diere is 
jncro correlation between teacher jrfan* and die implementation of tfwsc plans in 
die classmom die next day . Wliai are some of yow personaidioughts as to why 
this is st»7 

Uppitt: First tif afl. I diink die ritual of lesson planiiing has i.Jt really been 
integrated widi die faces of kids and witii classroom dynamics in die teacher 
training activities, and certainly teachers have not been helped in any way to 
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m^e any (krivteUm^ (am edtbritfkmkl (AtkMi^y to practice. Tte pror.^ss of 
making the d^ri vatkhiH mid having the cimice to try oM tfie imf^kalkins has not 
bceq Mif^mied. The (eality of dealing wtth the here mid now ctf actkm h» really 
not been conMcted up wtrtt ttie c<^ttive trahthig process. 

Schmdtef'Rainnidn: I thtirit tteie is muHf^ leascHi. Many teachers do not 
look m tl^tr cl^s as a group of Mi viduals . They are ncrt jdi bm^ witfi cpie^kms 
like '*Wh^ aic all ibc things ikiHiw ahmH my stiKfentsT*. **How do diey 
4iffer?*\ "How can I plm particular diings so that tl^ will frt this pmticular 
group of children and eveiy individual stuctent?** t 

Lff^iti: Wc find examples in our cross- age helping (m^ram ii«4iere_we teach 
?iiiith graders lo wink with tln^ and second grackr^. The okfers, in thetr training 
fmigrams. become certified to be helpers. Ttey ^un to irrterview tfie receiving 
te^^her about the partHrular needs of ihe chiki df^y are going to he working with . 
We find this is ^ften the first time many ofpihese ^acher^ have tfKiught. 
diagntMicoIly. abmit the differences ,betwccn^nu; pupil and another. 

Coiqtrmare ami Integration 

Mark Phillips: First, a qi^stion of ciarificatkin, and depending cm the 
ciariticatiim, I may have another qucfiticm. I thivught I unden4<iod the use of the 
Wind ''integration" as ytvu were using it. tHii4 was fuit sure frcmi the beginning 
of the pa*Mmtatt(m whether ytni wea* uiiing die terms **congmetHre** md 
•'mtcgratKin'* intcahangeably. 

Lil^itt: I dct think mv. I ctHiki be Honing in the uses we but by 
congniencc. we mewt thatt (he feeling data and tm^ ccignitive d^ tMh sup- 
ported the Name resultant actkm. Integration meant Quitting those two sets of 
data foigcther to aime (mt with an emergent whkrh is origmal imd different from 
iitliat yiit' wouki predict fmm either the knttwing part in the feeling ;^rt, 

Phillips: My neM ^luestiim is whether ytni pea*eive ccvignience as always 
being gcn>d. 

Lippitt: Nil. hecause Cimgruence can ei^ist perfectly well in a fragmented . 
pcrsim in whkrh then? mt interchange between tin? two parts. But, the two 
pan> have both been ''brainwashed** the Mune way, so that your feeling flow 
and your knowing fkiw may be cimgnient, but may not have the advmitage of 
interactkin to crei^ a Afsource th^ helps create a whole person. 

Phillips: Can you peaeive the wlkile perscHi ^*ting iff' ways which are 
n^imgnient? • 

Uppitt: Sweiy. because m mm situ^kms% whole perscm is involved in the 
deciskms that he iir sh.' makes with muhtple vali^s. nuiltiple q^xmunities. 
nmhipk poienlialilies* s&i iHiR tl^re may be all kinds of bmies for iiwonsistethry < 
(w die mimienlary dcmiinance of value and then tlwr other. 

Phillips: I appre<^Me that. You gave me tl^ wswer I wanted. Nit I was 
sWe from what you vakl originally wMher we were in agreenMit. 

SchindkO'-Rainman: i am glad yini asked the que^kin* because I think we did 
use die two terms mieah^geably ajiumber of tin^. Sii I think you clivifM it 
for us, ton. 
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James Davis. Ron and Eva. you used the lemi legitimacy, saying th« we 
should make legiiimaie die dealing with feelings. I guess I was not suie whether 
the suggestions you mate were «tf actitms or activities that would contribute to 
iegiiiinacy. or whetlier you had mop to say about what might be dime to make 
dealing wirti feelings moiu legiumiate. 

Schindler-Rainman: Well, in our suggestions we did not just talk about 
feelings We talked *out knowing, feeling, and acticm. not just feeling. Some 
of our examples Pressed themselves more Hi feeling th^ to'pthcr diings. »id i 
would guess what we were really talking aboUl is legitimizing the linkage of the 
three Inward "mitre whole action. 

Davis; Which means giving.weight to ail of them, which means typically that 
one sh*>uld d*' more about feelmgs than about die trthers. because they have 
been nw»re neglected, so that in things like the internal dialogue, the language of 
feeling's i«. encouraged. Certainly encouragement is needed in die eliciting of 
data abi»ui ho* I am feeling, about how I am being accepted by others right now 
in our classnHrm pnK-ess. 

Schindler-Rainman: I think another way is through wic playing, to help 
leathers learn how to acccpl diftcrcnl kinds* of feelings. We talked about * 
acceptance. That issuchanea.sy word, ^sucnadamnhardlhingtodo. So one 
of the things we have been doing is woribng on typical situations thai teachers 
bring, of feelings they have not been aWc tft handle well, particularly feelings of 
hostility and dislike. Then we give thenia chaic« to really practice by wle- 
playing how t»» handle a whole range of (wlings. This then leads to a bwader 
'atccpiance of nwre kinds of filings, rather than jusC the ''nice" iHies. 

A CompartMHi with Systems Analysis 

Al Kuhn: I have a linle ct»nceptual problem I am Crying to relate the way you 
have put these things together with the way I have-tried fo do it. Ymt Ulk about 
kmiwmg. feelmg. and d«»ing. I use tftj trit> o\ knowing, wanting. di>ing 
wanting meanmg liking t»r disliking. These arc generic terms cttming out o\ 
systems analysis, derived fnmitietei tor. scU i tor. aMeffei tor. I agree with y»iu 
thai it is the entire actitm of dctecu>r and selects which lea<J> to a decisitm and lo 
an action. 

Now . in that kind of ft»rmulation. as I see it. the first. Ammm^. is simply the 
tjudltUm 4»f what is it. what is the state of affairs? The sccoi« t»ne. the affective, 
w the feeling. Une selector aspect. would be what is my feeling about it? That is. 
dt» I like it tir dislike it? Do I appn»ve of it ox disapprove of it? 

Now. if you separate tht»se things inU> pure cases you wimiW wrt be able to 
talk about an inc<Migruence. They are simply different dimensitJus. and thtf 
quesinm I have is: can you talk about an inumgniencc between kmmiedge and 
feelings unless you arc taking the temi -fteling" u» include kmmiedge*' 

Linpitt: Uc me react first «»n that 1 think y«>u have narrowed it down \o a very 
ngKl little notion that feelings are instrumental t.» kmm mg. as I heard y««u For 
us this whole business of intention setting, or the tendency ttmard acting. 
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comes, I think . as an emeritent of the entitle fiiter^*tHHi ofth^ feeing a^iects and 
knowing aspects^. The intcntionality notkm gams iHit of the interaction of the 
two. knowing and fecUng. wheir things like foals. plans, and intentkins ai^ 
energents of the entine interaction of the feeling and knowing processes, 
emerging as a Ijnkage to i^rtion. 

I suf^sc one of the pp>b!ems is that we have such m poverty -s&icken 
language for talking about the feeling aspects of data in most situatiims* because 
we have not dime much of it. Stv when llM:afd you say, waniing, orpro sa^con, 
:hat is suih a small enctnnf^sing of the do^^ variations of filing we 
indicated as piHential parts of a detintliivn — the loving and the hiting ^d the 
feeling and so forth.; This is far moir than the intentionality kind of thing. 

I think you alM> left out of the Civgnitivc si^ a lot of the metaphorical things. 
Maybe you did ncH. I would say theie is a much greater richness in subparts of 
that wh'.Yle km^w ing aspect than you have enpresscd. as well as in the fillings. 
Kn4>w ing and feeling data come both ;is a^presentatimis of what is out there, and 
what is ccmiing in. and what is in here that is activated by the out ther. and the 
tnfcractii^n ot them. (Xit of that interactiiHi of what I want, or what I plan, w 
what I will or what I am inclined to do. emerges partly a cognitive map of 
dtting and partly an affective and motivational support for doing. 

Linki^e and Safety 

Wc!ls hoshay: I w ish you would help me believe that I co^ld establish more 
Uif a linkage m my classes between feeling and kmvwing md doing lifan I have, 
without the class blowing up. I would like to feel safer than I feel right now. 

Let me tell a story im myself, i imcc wus teaching a fairly large class, KO 
students, and I wanted to deal with evaluation, so I raised the question of the 
evaluation in this course. What came out was the students* pent upr«^c fnvm 16 
years or 20 years of injustice with academic evaluattiins. 

This >%as far mtia' than I could handle. The class blew up and the lesson was a 
failure. If was pretty obvious what I thought 1 was diving, but I want to feel safe 
because i have m>t got the nerve to try that again. 

Schindlcr Rainman: Well, you tried it on a very risky topic, first of all, and if 
you h^ set any preccnlenls tor students interacting with you. thet^ it was 
doubly fesky . Let me give y4»u an example, if I may . Ihmi a class of that si/e ao^ 
a little la(;eer. In the very first session they all sat anvund in tables of six. I think 
ytnirs is alliff icult questitm to answer withtHit alsii looking at the physical 
ecology. Tt^y came in and we had music m the record player and they could sit 
tanywherc and they cinild make their own name t^s and there was a kind of 
particip^ivry feeling. 

In the very first thre«^ hivurs. I raised the qi^stion: how many of you are very 
concerned ahuit graces These were teachers. Well, it was like 9K,5 per^*nt. 
Okay. Should we maybe get that question out of the way before we go cm? 
we bettcT, So I had them in their gaiups ^f sixes and said. ''We are going to be 
t49gether for five days fnim 9:00 to 4;00 every day. What shiiuld be the criteria 
for evaluation in this Ciiursc?** I asked for volunteers whiv would be willirtg'to 
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help me rcjd the group pnxlucts afterwards, because I thoui^t their tmsi level 
might not be very high if I read them and ju5it gave ttem a report, Their iob was 
to summarize and the next day come up with sonw suggestions fw grwling. 
About 30 stayw^ md I had to divide them into subgioupi ui look at all the sniff* 
but we came up with rrcimimendations fc^ the total class that rocliKted die . 
things I thought ought to be mciiKfed. I put my ideas in also. ( 

Fa!4iay : This is helpful, but it does not help with one pan of it, which is to 
anticipate that a particular thing I am going to raise is going to be ei^plosive. i 
did not know the gun was loaded in this instance. 

Uj^itt: Well, let me suggest a cc iple of c^rating principles. One, as Eva 
illustrated^ never raise an issue like that with the gfx>up as a whole sitting tli^ 
a» 80, because you ciHild be pretty sure that the first three or four to speak up 
would be the must counte;Jependent and would have the most pressure on 
repi^ssing oilier gn>up members who feU differently. So the first thing I wouM . 
do i^ make this a small group task, tables of six , or if they are sitting in those arm 
chairs, like at Columbia, you make trios w quartets. 

You ask them first of all not just what shoukl grading be. but what are all of 
the possibilities for a giK>d grading pftKCss here. And then they send up 
i^rpresentatives for an i>pen dialogue with me with achsmce to caucus with their 
subgroup^. They can gu back md get further instructions so they can find out 
whether the group they arc representing is fully satisfied. Theiy is open 
negotiation. The whole gmup is represented, fairiy. There should be an honest 
dialogue itr interactii>n rather than mass remrtions. 

EK€itlf« and Accefrtfaiii Diverse ¥lews 

Edith King: Marine Green described the sociologist jrfienomenelogist s 
appmach to UxYkmg at and 2u:cepting the scnrial reality in a situation. This civnes 
tmm George H Mead, the idea of m<ire group feeling, gmup culture, the 
cuUure of the classnxim. How would yiui fit this into your scl^mc. especially 
what you were saying abi>ut the emergent feeling in the situattiMi? 

Schtndle^'Rainman: In working with tethers in classnx^ms. or in l(K>king at 
my classnnim. I know that peiiple come in with a cenain prcctmceivcif way of 
acting. This is the S4>rt of taking for-granted way n( acting i|i a certain situatk>n. 
but maybe imc actor has ymc interptetation of scnrial reality while another actor 
I If set of actors has a different one. 

Ltppitt. I think I hear a couple of different things. I am not sure. One is a kind 
of dtagmnitic i>f assessn^nt appro^h to whcnr a gn>up is. which makes it 
possible fiK the participants there to freely share when: they are rather than to be 
railmaded cither by past norms by some outspoken first talkers. That is mc 
kind of question, as I hear it. This is the question of what kind of designs for 
diagnostic inquiry it is possible to have. There is certamly a great variety <hat 
begins w ith the httic sheet on the tabic in fnmi of each perstw as they sit down, 
orcven as they chter the n^m, in which they have a chance to check th2r kinds of 
things they want to Icam. or fcnri. etc. Yiiu put the data together and talk about 
the results. bt>th the feeling data and the needs data, in an objective way. This 
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would be IH1C way to help a gniup move toward group norms which suf^rt 
individuality and safety, m expfe!>5i!on ot Yeeltngs. 

King. 1 would like ycni to speak to that, too. in a bro^r eonteil. 

Schindler-Raintmn:Tdiiiik there is a whole variety <rf ways. Chir friend, Irv 
Mitigate, says that if you waiit to do some of these things; you have lo defy 
e!ipcctati<ins. For example, take expectations sening. Here is an example fnnn 
the University of Hawaii. It w'^he^.^t session of a course for women that was 
staned in September. IM74; 1 dtddie flrst three days and the last session. It was a 
hmg lime from September, 197-^ta May, 1975. As they came into the last 
sessiiHt. there were three sheets on t^c wall for them to write answers on. One 
said, "All the things I thmk right I have leamd*1n this group leadership 
experience." 

The second said, "All the things I wish we had done that we didn't d;i." And 
the third sheet asked. "All the ideas I have Un ht>w we could spend our time 
today." 

The sheets were separated so people did not ha^e to stand in a Umg line. They 
ctiuld talk lo each other. the> could sign their names or mit. AUNheets were 
filled 4iul as petjple arrived They pn>vided valuable data for a-trw^jil^jiii:.^ 
content, tor ihat last day, and a way l*> set the stage for the participants It caused 
them lo think ahoui the course, they said. 

Lippitt: Afunher thing is hiiw y*ni respi>nd to thi>sc data . That orally dcnrs a 
great deal fo help legitinti/e them, 

SchinJIer-Rainman; A team i>t three summari/ed the first tw«» sheets imme- 
diateiv Then we acted i>n the third sheet hv buildmg the day's a^'cnda. using 
their suggestions 

Lippitt: You could express enthusiasm for the data and for its diversity. I \^as 
working recently with a bishi»p and his staff, and they wanted to Imik at value 
dialogue around serious issues. I puli»n the wall a ft»ur ptunl scale Irom "Agree 
very much' " to "Disagree ver\ much. ' ' Tlie Bishop and I agreed on an is»ue the 
night before thai wt*>uld be pnnl lo start uith. so I read the statement and said. 
The second lime I re;id it. please stand upland walk lo your pi^sitions ' 

The statement was. In iuir S4>ciety, every male and female should have the 
treedc.m and the right to establish a'laliimships \*ith any other perM»n at any 
level ot intimacy if thea- is mutual cimsent ' I asked the Bishiip to walk slow ly 

At the secimd a^ading. they stcnid up and they walked. A perf ect disU-ibution. 
a perfect distnbutiim across all four positions, and hea* is the critical p*iint. I 
said. "My. what a wimdertul thing we have. We have diversity hea\ which 
makes it possible lo have real dialogue." 

Si^indler Rainman: This value dialogue technique, used very ea^ly m the 
gnnip. IS helpful in legitimizing four different pi^sitions. and really changes the 
whole teelmg oi the group fnim pa'ssua's ot ctmtormity t*) an appreciation of 
pluralism There is certainly no elt4>rt lo get a ctmsensus, and usually we ask 
Ihem at the end o\ ihe diM^ussitin to summarize by listing the number of 
siatements that Mould rc present w here pei>ple are in the gn>up right mm , Si» yi>u 
might have seven ditlerent statements, it there are seven people in the griuip 
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who dafi*()agjiee with one onothc^r Ii is very rarely that they come cna wiA one 
statement. 

Lippitt: We also had two stop sessions in that dialogue . They had been told to 
try fti sell their point of view ^ lively ^ possible and Id listen is actively as 
possible. So die first rAop session was quickly checking how well they felt lN?y 
weie being listened to, and iiow well tin^ felt diey were alrie lo lis^, Tl^ 
shared the data with e»A tHher and consulted m a dc^riskm on how to impnove 
their dialogue for the nc\i 30 minutes. At the end of the 30 minutes they had 
anodier stop session to cfecide whm prupcHticHi they were erf* li^eneis, as a 
group. Were they 50-50 listening and selling, or 25 listening/ 75 selling, or 
whatever? We then took a census md they held their hands up, chi whitt if 
anything they found as consensus about where they were as a group. Then they 
had another chance to make adecisitni about whether and what they wanted to 
change in the neM 30 minutes. 

Si^ in summary, there was stopping, looking at feelings, using data, 
tegitimi7ing it, and acting on it, as a result of the pro cess work, 

Trmt sfod Hi^rarehy 

James Eckenrod: You talked about a hypothetical organizational situation in 
^ich the leadership is rigid and authoritarian. What if subordinMes tried to 
impxwe-upon their personal skills and interaction with their co-workm, and 
find themselves in trouble and in situations where trust does ml go up iir down 
but where it js only tori/ontal. Wh^ can the subtmlinate do? 

Schindler-Rainman: Let me give you one notion and also a kind of principle 
to get at that kind of thing. The first thing you need is a vertical group to plan the 
whole ef.ect: subordinates cannot do it by themselves; there oughtl(|^ be 
subcmlinates and micklle man^ement, and if there is a layer bttween niiddie 
management and the top, that needs la be represented. 

An example is a twcvyear effort I have just been inviJved in with a sch(KYl 
district whea- our biggest effort was lo get the superinten<knt to see how biKily 
we needed vert icaJ particip^ion rathCTihan his saying. *'My asMKi^s will do it 
and the nrst can then act cm their decisiiMis," Instead we developed a vertical 
group made up o\ perMms to be alfected by the planning and decisiim making. 
Trust was develi>p^ between the sMperinteniknt, his associates, and persons 
fn»m the cither levels of the distric^as they worked ttigether. 

Skillful horizontal subgroups can sometimes afftvt the whifle system, but 
this is rua*: they need hclp.^ 

\ 
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CHAPTER 6 



TOWARD A SYNERGY OF MIND: 

PSYCHOLOGICAL PREMISES 
FOR EDUCATION BEFORE 1984 



RiibeH E, Samplcsi 

A theme fhut appears for the first time, in the paper hy Robert Samples 
is, as he puts it, frast. Without a trusting relationship i^tH'een adults ami 
children, the children will take the safe course, which is the hgicai linear, 
raliifnal, "lefi-hrain" route, and all those imaginative functions as- 
sih iated with the right brain ' are igm^redvrlost^ Samples poinis out that 
children are cxl eedingly aware of any contriving by teachers, and tf*at they 
respond ti> i ontriving %iith^'\safe'" beha\ior. This is true, even if the 
amtrlvmg is mtrnded to bring about right brain hehaviiPr. 

Unlike the oth'r writers here. Samples makes a clear distinction be- 
tween lift afui right brain hemispheres, and believes that such a dear 
distinctiim is supi^i^rted b\ neurophysiologicol research. While he acknow- 
ledges that the two hemispheres act in ctmcert. he believes that the 
functions of the twi* hemispheres are suffu icn'tly distinctive to requiru 
spei iid strategies, unt. 

Like the other writers here, Satnples seeks to countervail the overwhelm- 
ing emphasis in schiH^ls and elsc%%'herc on the rational and the scientific 
mifde of knowing. Consequently, his emphasis is tmthe metaphorical, the 
maginative. the mtuitivc- He traces the hist4fry of his (twn thought in this 
realm He, tnn[ seenm alti rnation b**tween the twomtnles of thimght: * An 
overwhelming majiprity of humim decisions arc made in the intuitive, 
metaphoric, right cerebral hemisphere. They :ire then explained in the 
naional, logical, left icrebral hemisphere," 

Recent neuruph>'st4»k>gical findings verity ihe long-kmwn motion thai the 
human skuli ccHitainn two nnnds The two minds arc represented in nnyst 
humann by the differentiated functwrn of the led and the right eerehrai hemis-^ 
pheav The operatitHi of the left cerebral hemisphere in most aduifs typified by 
priKesses that s^c hnear» rational, and digital. The right cerebral hemisphere, 
im the cither* hand. typicaUy operates thrciugh metaphoric. intuitive, and 
analogic prcKesses (Omstein 1972. p. M)). 

What this means in a pragmatic ^enn* isJhat the left cerebral hemisphere, iir 
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ihs rational mind« typically ^mpts to mdacc sensory ami other uiput data to 
the smalle^it number of variables. These in turn are manipulate by fiirth^ 
reductbn to the most raticmal and logical of conclusions. An example of this is 
romal use of lmguage« the allempC to designi^ n^r speciric Md fmcise 
meanings to wofds. 

Convenicly, the right ceretH^ temispheii? appears to be highly ccmfoitable 
With the imKessing of multiple data simultat^ously. In contrast to the left 
cerebral hemis(4iefe the right cen^bral hemisfrtteie Ktually seems multiply 
the kinds of awaR:|iess triggered by a single infHit. The nature of the diversity of 
the resultant awarenesses might vary to include images, symbols, figural 
meanings, and relationshi^Mi that have to do with initial input. In a sense the 
informality of the "tmrit knowing*' spiiken oi by i\>lanyi (1966, p. 4) might 
well typify the function of the right cerebrdi hemisfrfiere. 

Two AsstHnplioiis 

In the folkiwing discussion of syi^rgic education or educating toward 
synergy, two assumptions must be kept in mind legging the vgum^ts 
presented. First, though much of the discussicm will focus on the activities and 
chc educational implications of an aw^ier»ess of ^e right cerebral hemisphere 
functions, this is not to place it in the position of |Nidrity; ThiSvis simply 1i 
reflection of past and present overemphasis on left hemisphere fuiKtions. The 
overemphasis on the left is not wholly in the past. Ccmtemporary educ^ional 
practices also fiKUs primarily on the left cerebral t^misphere functions. Many 
of the philosophical and psychological premises as to what constitutes le^ing 
also f(K*UN on the functions of t^ie left cerebral I^misf4iere. Language aid, in 
fact, reading, writing, and arithmetic are primarily left ceretml hemisphere 
functions as taught in the schiHiis. Because I choi>se to talk abcmt the synergic 
4iutcomes ol actualizing hath hemispheres and their ptftenlials and because 
history has essentially made such an imtelible case for the left cerebral hemis- 
phere, there may be a tendency to overst^c the functioas of iHe right. 

The second assumptHin in these discusskins will be essentially that we arc 
dcalmg with normal or normally differentiated brains. Tl^se remarks will mH 
apply t4T brain-damaged or dysleclic children, although the symptoms of dys- 
lexia, hyperactivity, and i>ther special edittratiimal jmiWems of remediaiion 
have been discussed by iHhers in terms of tteir relationship to <yw/IiW between 
the right and left hemisf^'re functions. Since our purpose here is to dcsA with 
health, not illness, gn>wth, not sur\ ival. we will leave these problems to others. 
The truits of their studies^ iKiwever, will undoubtedly provide us with many 
alues which will suf^m the notion of a '^ptisitive dyslexia** — a creative 
itttegratiim of left and right functicms. 

A disclaimer that I would like to make at this point is that in no way will the 
matenal covered in this statement be an anempt to ei^haustively review the 
literatuav That is done tar nn^re appropriately and far better in other pli^es, 
references to which are cited. Let it suffice to say that the brain l^mispheres 
functnm m different fashiims and that the^ functions c£m be verified by clinical 
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re!iearch in neurc^ychi^bgy and neurosurgery. Thisi is an accepted tenet of thisi 
preiientatkin. The primary fivus of this discussion will be to explore the 
implications for education of this growing Held of psychology. \ 

Right- and Left-haoded ThM&tng 

I fif^it heatd about the fmiblcni o*^ right- and left-hancted chinking when 
workinf during the summer of 1962 with Jerome Bruner in Cambridge, Mte- 
vachusetts. Initially the work began widi the Elementary Science Study and the i 
reseaa^h and development approaches that were being explored with Natii^nal | 
Science Foundation funding. Bfuner's work was introduced to iw through 
clinical observation debrtenngs, ccmveniations. and his fascinating little book. 
tssays for the Left HarJ (Bruner I%i). Until- thstf tknc the metaphor of 
Icft-handcdness and righi-han<kdnes^as an e?(pressi(ni of the modes of know- 
ing had only been made known to me through such homilies as ' 'blessed are the 
people who sic im the right hand of God" and si^me vague reminiscences aboui 
the *' right hand of Virtue. ** Also 1 was aware th^ the capricious ^unpredictable 
left hand was the hand of the devil — sinister — and always led folks inU) trouble. 

Eventually we began using references to right- and left-h^ded thinking or 
problem vMution strategies as metaphors while watching children engaged in 
the exploration of science activities. The ^urtivities varied. Some mvolved 
apparatus, others involved examination of and inquiry into tlie natural world. 
S<ime involved conin^lled expcrim^'nts, some related lo what at thai time were 
t4!shiunably called discP*pani events, the tendency stime experiences to 
iiffend one's intuition aK>u: the way things should happen. 

An example of a discrepant event w oukl be when ice cuK's were dn^ppcd int<» 
mherw isc identical beakem tilled w ith a clear fluid and the ice cut^s floated in 
one and sank the Kittom of the other. Children are not used \o seeing ice 
cubes behave in w ays other than (loaiing on top of w ater. As a result, it usually 
offends the intuition iif children w hen they sec an ice cube sink in a glass of clear 
liquid. The mystery, of course, has a simple explanation: one glass contains 
water and the other glass contains alcohol. Even rubbing alcohol is low emiugh 
in density mi that the higher density ice cube sinks in it like a riK'k. At any rale, 
when children became involved in this variety of learning activity, one of our 
jobs as obser> ers was to watch what (hey did. With careful enough i»bservatitms 
and a high em»ugh trust environment* pattems ol behaviiH' seemed to emerge 
that provided us with siime consistent opinion as to what Wfts taking place. 

The Importance of Trust and Intuitive Kxptoratzon 

Trust was vital to insure the above-mentioned cimsistency. As a result we 
worked carefully t<» establish iniM among the obs«irvers. teachers, and students, 
in this atmosphere, with a high level of trust, the children did very little to mask 
Ihcir hehav:ors. As a result, their motivations and behaviors were remarkably 
consistent. This is, ui%h)rtunatel>. a c<mdilion that is t(K# seldom seen in 
everyday classnHmi en% inmments. In our presence the children were not gtting 
to get graded, their p;ircnts were mit giiing lo be l4»ld about their pcrtormance. 




«md in fact this gaggle of teachef^ that had appeared from various pam of the 
country seemed to ixr nKirc like big students than they did teachm. With all of 
these elements of the envimnroent in our favor, it was easy to watch the kimk of 
things that took place. The children, when first confitmtedliy a (MXiMem, almost 
immediately began to expkHne the learning sequence in an intuitive or a 
metaphimc fashiim They would call on the prior e:;periences and t»:it know- 
ings that had woven an informal tapestry oui of their perscmal lives since the 
time their minds first began receding infonnirtion and experience. 

The nature of this first pursuit almost always involved a variety of senses and 
input, other than strictly visual , The ^udents would pick up the objects* or pick 
up the materials that they were to use, and tactilely involve themselves with 
them. TiKy very often would taste them or lK>ld them against their face while 
they seemed Ui think abimt other things . They wouU often rub tl^m in their hair 
and otherwiM? generally afnii te with them at a level other than simple visual 
contact. 

While eiigaging in informal tactile activity with the materials the students 
very often wWd^gin to verbalize strategies ofjnirMiing the froblem toward a 
solution. Moj^oiiaa these mitial exfHiessions were highly metaphoric in natu^. 
The students often drew anakW between this experience and situations they 
had experienced m the past. A student might say, "this ice cube swims like my 
little sister/* They might generate a pi^ential solution that started. "Let's ?et a 
hunch of these thingamabobs and drop them in this dealie and see if we cm*i get 
this thing to swim like I di>/' The activities were in fact much like tl^>se that 
Enc Erickson used in play therapy. When children becanKr defensive and 
guarded during standard therapeutic appn>aches Ericksi>n introduced them t** 
play. Almost at cmce they treated the play as a metaj^or for life. Then Erickson^ 
fifcused on their metaphonc rojes (Erivkson. 1%3, p. 229). 

Finding chat childa*n very often, when entering a prt»blem sequence, tended 
to reMirt to metaphi>r and to plowing through their previous expericnte tiw 
tentative guidelines as to whett? to gt>, the only thing that we couW conclude was 
that, given their choice, these yminger children temted Ui prefer metaphiinc 
modes tor beginning pn>blem si>luti4His rather than logic*al and ratitmal n^nks. 
However, we also found that when the trust envinmment was disru|:Hed by 
agga'ssive teacher qi^stioning, iH by hi>stile observers, the children generally 
tended ti> abandon the metaphoric nKnle of problem soluticHi at the very initset 
of the sequence. Inste^ul, they would immc*diately try to be rational and linear, 
thus paralleling, in adverse order, the findings of Erickson, 

Left-lobe Prejudices 

At first this Iikus i>n linear, rathmal approactK^s was taken as an indication ol 
* giHHl" teaching and of a "gtHHl" insiructuHial strategy. Later we came to 
realize intuitively that this was mit the case at aH In fact, what was actually 
. happening was that the children wea- a-spt»nding t4V<he extrinsic prcsence of an 
adult authiinty figure. They assumed that what the authiirity figure really 



warned was ratiimaiity and li^ic and thus t^gan describing a mode of problem 
Miiutiiin ihai was consistent w iih what they peaeivcd to be the expectations of 
the aduit. Such behavior was remarkably in line with what Allport finind to be 
irailJi exhibited by petiple who were the vietiras of ptejudiee ( AlipcM 1954, Q. 
9). Generaii/ing to everyday classnnim behavior* It would be lempttng lo 
conclude that a large peaentagc of schtHvl children speml a large peaentage of 
time Citing with the eciiU>gy of preju4^^*^ The basis (or this prejudice is the 
aduh world's bias toward left cerebral hemisphere functions. Without trying to 
confuse the issue it must be ivmejnhered that the human brain is crosswired to 
opposite sides of the body . What we called ' ' left-^handed' ' knowing in 1962 was 
what is referred to mm right hemisphere, kmiwing. Right-han«fed strategies 
refer to left cerebral functions. Only tentative linkage ot all of these constructs 
was accomplished at the lime with a'gartl to our i»bser\ati4in of student 
problem-v^b ing behavior (Samples 196H>, \ 



()n the basis of dcM^riptiims of what the children actually seemed to be dcyng 
during the early part of the problem-Milving sequence' wc can assume they were 
engaging in right cea'bral hemisphere activities and sampling the intonnal and 
tacit base 'if their 4fwn experience . l^f;:r on in the activities they would shift to a 
left hemisphere minle of thinking and Unik fi»r specifics and concrete data from 
the manipulation of the materials at hand. This manipulation then provided 
fhem viith insights which immediately aiUiwed them to drop back into the 
*nf4»rm il meiaphiinc minles of thinking again, only to get a new insight which 
they wftiuld gii back and test i n the material. Shifting back and forth increased in 
frequency as the learning sequence >^ent on, Kvemually, however, mi riiuch 
linear, ratiitnal data had b^en gathea^d about the nature <if and the potential 
siilutions for the pn^blem, that the students found it increasingly difficult to 
become more mei iphonc. The result was that toward the end of any learning 
sequence they got very rafioQal. very linear, and stuck lo the routine until 
eventually the solution was inevitable. 

Recalling that I emphasi/ed that this was a high triist i-nvironment and that 
students that were working with us tended tti feel * omplet^rly tree to do anything 
they wanted. I believe two pi>ints are ^onh mentioning: Firs^, as the students 
got cU»ser and doner to a more structured, rmire linear solution \o the prt>blein, it 
was more difficult for them to initiate metaphoric and intuitive thinking, as the 
problem itseU seemed to re^nrh -t culmination and climax. Secimd, in ifrdinary 
circumstances represented b^oi^ily classniom i^vin>nment the students were, 
tor the mosi part, m the presence of teachers wht> had not estaWished the level of 
trust that enlisted between them and the iibserver/dev elopers of these science 
approaches. 

As a result, thea* vias a social terniency Un ih: students to become mtw 
ratamal and mnc linear because their o^n experiences with their regular 
teachers led them to jHfrceive that this was wha» w as expected of them. Using 
just the dif ference between the ratitmal and metaphoric ways of solving pn>b- 
lems as i>ur matrix, our immediate insights led us to aspire to create instruc- 
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Clonal e^^periences so thirt the sti^nis ccnild essentially spend equal time ^ the 
begmning ^ irt tl^ end of ^ lemiing seqimc^ in botii niet^rtKmc and 
naional thinking. 

The diffofences in the moifes erf knowing wot simply seen i» styles of 
exf^essing expfanalicm and understanding abmit^ invoivenmit with the un- 
known. We felt littk crnnpuiskm |l tte tin% to^iffetenti^ ami isoltfe one way 
of kiKiwing into a t^gible enfmssion my nW than the other. However, the 
years following wete des^K^ tt) cki odietwisb. The wotk erf Piaget (1970) aill ^ 
later die work of Brui^C 1966) mdcKher learnhu dmmsts came to he focused 
on ciealtng verifiable leseanrh models for ed'icli^ and psyctolog^for tfc- 
scribing lemmg. This focus tended to dominate tN scene for many years. As a 
lesuit, even ttough the preferences for both mocbs of knowing aie certainly 
deeply embeckled in the personal sty ks of both Piaget and Bruner « the emphasis 
of their publtci^ions h^ to do piinwily with the fumrtions of the left cerebral 
hemtsfrfwne. A whole deci»fe of emjriiasts on the co^ttive domam emerged. 
Research models, theoretical stiucturcs. and asses^nenl instruments all began 
to reflect strongly ihe fuiKttons of the teft ceretn^ hemisphere as e^templiried 
by wh^ was called the cc^nitive ckmiain (Blocsm et al. , 1956). A le«<c^ in this 
efTort was Banjflminjgloom, a psychoh^ist at the University of Giic^o. 
Chtldrra began to be assessed on their skills with the performance of rational, 
logical, internally conststen; sct^n^ of lepsoning. Naturally mathematics and 
science were the best media through which r^ionality could be communicated. 
Logical reasoning, a typically left cetelml way of performing, became die core 
of Piaget*s hieranrhies of intellectual deveiopn^nt. Curricula were created* 
teachers were trained or re-trained, evaluation devices were devised, and 
graduate schools of education and psychology became active in respotKling to 
the gmwing marketpb»:e for reseaah rcspiMisibilify in the public edi^ational 
systems. 

When anemf^ing to d escribe the functions of either the left 4V the right 
ceretval hemisphere, it is far easier to deal with the functions i)f the left/-mn 
necessarily in term«t of origins cvr^n terms of cimiph;jiity . but primarily M^use 
of the nature of the visiMe cues. For instance, in regard to language, linear 
reasoning, arithmetic, and mathematics, the functiims of the left cerebral 
hemisphere are far mcne accessible to tangible, e^itemal assessment and evalua-'' 
tion. The right cerebral hemisphere, on the other hand, working with 
metaphivric. intuitive, flgural, and analogic modes of reasoning, odiously 
c^^mble of handling muitrple varisMes simuitanetnisly, is far nnire elusive. 
When the educational pragmahsts discovered a higher level of efficiency for 
ifealmg with the functii^ns of the left cerebral in cognitive hemisphere a ^tinir 
enwrged th^K tixik educators* attcnfiim away fn^m intuitive, nki^:4i«)nc. ami 
inventive capacities of the niiiid. 

Dreams 

In the years since^ in tr>ing fii create ratumai arguments tor the tegi(tmac>;«»t 
the functions ot the right cerebral hemisphea* and of the educatH)rikl^a«^css 
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nntfc5i to It. i have K*cn tac^d with a variety of siKial and personal fru»tralktn«(». 
Fc»r instance, once in PhtHrnix. An/ona. when talking with m engineer who had 
an invreUiblc numKT ol patents and invxntitms to his crcdi^. I wa.s stnick by the 
ten^^Mty with which iVf insisted that ail of his invent kins aiul all of his cre^iHins 
were the prcHlucts of hard core, raticmal thinking. I tried every ploy in my 
repertoire to try to find out what his style oi creating was. All failed until 
suddenly there emerged an idHf comment about dreaming This immedisaely 
initiated in the engineer a long discourse about useful his dreams were and 
htm very often he would strive his problems in his dreams and then wake up and 
in a niifment's a^flecfion cetme up with the solutitm. 

Human drejminp is |wobably ime of the K*t!er krnmn examples ot the 
functions of the right cerebral hemisphea* (Jung l%4, Jones 1970, Faraday 
19731. hirst of all. if operates w ith an incredible degree of visualness; thus its 
tVgural imagery is pertectly consistent with the known functions of the right 
cerebral helnisphere. In addition to this, the very naCure of dreaming includes 
pnH:e^ng incredible numbers of variables simultaneously. Si^me of these arc 
availablXto fhe dreamer through /isual senses, some through auditiiry senses. 
M»me thnWh olfactory and tac'tile senses With all of these levels of euitement 
and involiemcnl uurkmg simuiianeously. fhe dreamer is literally involving 
himself in a ri^ht cerebral hemisphere caouvfif . Thus the engineer who spent sii 
much iinic vipinuisly dcnving any inviilvemeni of intuifive itr metaphonc 
tuncttoning v^as. in fail, simplv another victim of fhe stKi; I system within 
which wc live The intitilive and melaph*»ric mind lunctums are S4i often 
ridiculed ihrt wh^'n thc> aciiiall> do begin to function there is a pi»wcrtiil 
prejudice againsl ihcm This prejudice is particularly expressed atiamst children 
and. in adults, jpjinsf human females fhrou^ih demeaning references to " wtmi 
eir> intuiimn 



"Fnmfi l^eft to Right 

In l*^H I lx*gan a ciuirsc of 'r^vcsiigatiim crKtwaged by Richard Jones (Jones 
I^H. p. I74h whi» had long been a champion lt»r specific psychtitogicat 
f unctutns 4»f Che n|!hi cerebral hemisphere. His criticism of the overemphasis on 
cognitive psychology is a classic in the field With a colleague. IXmHhy Cunis. 
i set abouC trying to get instructtonal strategies and tactics into public schiHtl 
classriHims thai wtiuld nurture the functions of the nght cenrbral hemisphea*. At 
the C4W ot this attempt was the belief , learned earlier with the elementary 
children, lhat fhe access nnite was through the creatNtn of trust envircmmcnts. 
Our first attempts at appfx>aching this task were aimed at trying to determine the 
role of positive self ci>ncept in establishing trust. It shttuld be manle clear that the 
trust env ironments we were interested in were a-lated to emotional and intcHec- 
fual climates in which the siujt'nix' expectations were at least as impttrtant as 
those of the nm htrs This differed remaritably from the instructional climates 
based primarily on an emphasis on cognitive in left cereN*al functions. Co^m- 
U\T or li ft hvmnphi'n pxM hohi^n al snaU'f^ies mhertntly hnd them$el\e% to 
vxti rnaliTOtion ot vxpvi hition Thai the t xtetnal fUiturt of these xtrategies 
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resulis in a lower piftemial for de%*eloping self com efH itum do the more 
metaptufrii' miuitivefmctions of ihe right verehral hemisphere which are tmre 
tniemali:^d. 

Om v^nk was clear. We to ei^friore how the psychotogtcal ciim^ 
cnraled by emphdiiis on kfl cereta^ fuiKtionmg wid right cetebral functionmg 
affect^ what haf^pened in classmom fietfingii. Ah we begsm this tl^tv were two 
aitan that seemed to be of nuist cot:^*em to us, f trk, itey had to do with self 
esteem and the factors related ui its developn^nt SecoiKl. what kinds of 
instructional strategies and tactics could increase the right cetehfal involvement 
in classrooms? A year's worth of wiirk in schools simply exploring these ideas 
ami trying to devekip an aws^ness of the natural history of some of the things 
enploitrd earlier, in terms of n^aphoric and rational strategies, seemed to be a 
giHid place to !aart. We began working with inner city students. The school we 
chiisc was about 70 percent black in an ol^jler section of Denver. After several ^ 
weeks of work we amipamd our mites. The results of the exploration were clear 
as therapeutic data thcmgh not as research data. 

We had (tetermined to our satisfacticm that when a normal or natural legiti- 
macy to right ccreN'al functicming was part of the classnxim ecology that self 
esteem was served. This was consistent with the findings of Coleman (l%6) 
and J(mes ( i%K. p, 55) whose appnvaches typitl^ investigation in research 
mcHles and therapeutic nunks respectively. The seeds i€ ideas planted in my 
expcnence by Richard Jones a half do/en years earlier were beginning to take 
rtHif , It was clear that education was lacking a therapeutic or subjective model of 
assessment. This miHlel was, indeed, mcne aligned wilh right cea-bnd functions 
than w ith the left . The pievaiting tarnd in bcHh education and psychology was to 
eelehrate the cognitive and the more objective premised UfKtn which i< was 
founded But at least fo u^ a pri>mis:ng lantiscape spread beyond the door we 
hmi cratkcd itpen 

Natural and Contrived Responses 

Wc gained ewnigh insighl wilh this experience lo Nnow that there wea* 
certain areas lhat required mine stmly . Our work had cssenlially been as natural 
htsli»riiins. We created situations in which the students and tethers ccnild 
respiind in a natural fashiiin opfKised to a ccmtnved or predetermined 
fashiim. The importance of n^^ural vs. predetermined canm^ be 4>vefem- 
phasi/ed. One vital characteristic of therapy is that tlurrapists wIhi artemfH to Tit 
a client into a psycb*ianalytic nwild are fw less successful than th*>se whi> 
fmnlify the theory to fit the client (Rogers 1*161). The wi»rk of O. J. Hm^vey 
\ (unpublished) indicates fh^. m terms of ob^tively determined critena related 
to perMmalKy. fourth grade (nine year old) students arc as accurate as trair^d 
. p^yi:hillogical i»bservers in determining tN: core personality Uaits of teachers. 
What this meant in 4iur wurk was that cimtrivance was incredibly transpaa*n( 
to students. It manenrd little wl^ther the contrivance was (in the student's 
; opmiitn) related to the nght or left cercN-al hemisfrficfe. Work I have done in 
, Conducting therapeutic interviews with elcmentiuy students wht* were expiiscU 




to highly ••uignilivc" or let! ccrebrat pftHresis course?^ indicafcii thai seven year 
did children were ' * vavvy * * af psyching iiut the payotT rcspiinses thai raised the 
gleain in the teachcr\ eye. Recent findings tend to corr^tbifrate that children are 
as effective at behavior miidificati«>n strategies as aa* teachers (Gray et al. 
1974). This "savvy" tends to tcKvl many n:se<irvhers and curriculum designers 
into Mieving their contnvancet^ arecf fectivc when measured ' •objectively /* A 
simple series ivf high trust fherapeutie interviews would set the reciird straight, 
but this appniach h: ,% low educational currency at this time. 

Lawrence Kohlbetg (1971) at Haryai»l has established an elegant hierarchy 
of maturation in value pctstures that parallels, by design, the logical hierarchies 
thai Piaget dewloped lor intellectual maturity Since the miukls an: itk-ntical. 
though the ccmteit is different. I would pa'dict that as the theoretical wares are 
peddled on the educational marketplace low !rusl environments will cause 
students to treat KohlK^rg's hier;»rchies as external expectations, as was the 
case with Piagei's. This prediction, only verified by a few ^ven tlwapeutic 
interviews iny part, is mn inherent in the theoretical prenyses of either 
Kuhlber{! or Piaget but rather in the pragmatic premise 4>f tfie educational 
marketplace as \\ um s their ideas 

A Rtf^l-brain Prn^^fct 

in a grant was made Ui my colleagues and me by the Natitmal Science 
f oundation for dcvelifping a program enfttlcd 'l:nvfronmental Studies li>r 
I rban Yuuih." This was the first of four successive grants that allowed us \o 
develop mstrucltonal matenals. strategies, and tactics which implicitly focused 
iinenhancemeniiot right cerebral hemisphere functions and clarification of the 
lelatumships thai these had ^ith left cerebral hemisphere functiims. 

C )ver the piTuni 4if four and a half vears of development and testing in mtfsl i»f 
the major Lilies in the country, a varietv ol awarenesses emerged l(jriffiih<r aL 
p h The list fi»llovMng relates tuir findings sptvifically to cerebral 
hemisphere funchiin>. 

1 . When cducafMm'al ecologies \%ere *, rcafed in vvhich fhe functiiins tif the 
righi cerebral hemisphere were cclehr.ite** and enhanced, fhe student's self 
image increased, 

2. The perti»nnance <M skills ivpu illv assigned the left cerebral hemK- 
phere als4» increased 

3. Students explored greater numbers of ciHitent areas and to greater defrth in 
such instruciional ec4»logies than Ihev hail in |>revious experiences (U*pp^*f 
IM73. p 41 

because of fhe therafvutic nature *>! i>ur evaluati^m pnicedures. extensive 
'literatua' searches wea* m;Kle in an attempt to find out if assessment appn>aches 
had Kvn made that tendc'd to corrohiuate our findings. We had to seek out 
studies thai used statistically valid experimental pnKcdures to be able to 
determine the basis fivr the results and cimclusions which they drew. In doing Si> 
morcifhan emiugh substaniiaii«m was found (l-cpper IM75); amimg the mi»re 
sigmticani were manv i»f the conclusumv drawn in fhe (%fleman report K'ole- 
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man 1%6). One result particularly consistent with our findings was tte 
statement th^ tmltcitted thirt the single most impoitmt variaMe in terms of 
detetmining success uMefaddl was the stiKient*s feeling of the degree of ccmtrol . 
over his own ikstrnvT However, to wmy ikK having this ccmtrol* an ecology 
was created in which classic schizojrfirenic-inducing (kiirtile binds were com- 
mon (Balejion 1972, p. 261; Watzlawick l%7, p. 51). 

Ending from our developmental and ^sessmem work was a growing , 
awareness that romiy of tte stiKlents with whom we affiliated in inner-city 
schools seemed to be qperiting at value levels that were son^in^ in conflict 
with those of th« teacters. This difTeientiation seemed to go beyond simply the 
racial difTeienii^tion often found between the inner-city sti^tents and the 
teacher>i. It actually seen^ moft linked to a class differential. The urban 
students cteveloped tndividuai capacity for survival and awateness of the 
incredible number of intertwining variables in the everyday world, which 
cieated a demand for cipeitise in intuitive functioning. They tried to buikl a 
base of comfort for using th^ eiLpertise (Scon 1972. p. 13). 

The m^erials <fcveloped through the Environmenial Studies f^u Urban Youth 
project tended to address this student ei^pcriise vs. teacher expertise pn»blem 
directly. The instructional materials were specifically designed to legitimize 
studmt.access to their own right ceietmii hemisphere functions. The assign- 
ments were highly ambiguous, to heighten the student's role in (teciding what 
the assignment meant (Essence 1 & 2 1974). Students were asked to make 
decisions; they were asked to set up strategies and plans involving the nature of 
tte initiahiHoblem, They were effectively invited to invent solulions for 
problems pi>sed by the materials, plans that they could effectively take aciii n on 
in their own cnvironnraits, environments in which they possessed the "street 
smart ." It was tlie comnumplace workl of the student that was designed to 
provide the content as opposed to the contrived world of the curriculum maker 
or the teacher. In doing this the 'eiKrhing and learning environment m>t only 
created a legitimacy for the right cenrbraJ hemisphere but it also created access 
routes to >t. 

How it worked was simple. In the face of an ambiguous assignment such as 
•'CJ*> outside and find a milluMi of si^mething and prtne it" the students made a 
bf*>ad spectrum of decisions. They ranged from What docs the teacher want?. 
What's a million?. How do 1 •pn>ve" if?, to How do I count tl^ N^icks in the 
school building? Tl^^jjoint was that such assignments tend to nurture the 
estaMishment of trust farx^^re effectively than assignments in which fhr 
answer is known. The students learn quickly that diversity is appntpnate. that 
there are many answers, pniofs. and methods. They kam that it is also 
appropriate to **trick * the system in that ambiguity can he answered with 
ambiguity, specificity, or a combination of Kith In effect we celebrated the 
nght cerebral hemisphere am/ t^e lef t. Thea- was iwilhcr penalty mir praise hir 
fwusing on one or the cHher Actum became its own orward 

Because the right cerebral hemisphere functions with extreme competence in 
the arca oi figural and visual imagery , wc have put fogether a sequence of 
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Icitfning aiiivitics and experiences thai combine bath visual imagery ami 
comb<natiHial play < By combin^onai play i mean to refer primarily to one of 
the divergent pnxiucfion funclionN of the right cerebral hemisphere which 
teiiiiits in the simultaneous pnicessing of multiple variables. 

The Four Levels of Anafog} 

A typical sequence of our project activities might be an excursion through 
four levels of analogy as first id^rntirted by W. J. J, Gordon in his bivkS>7ii'<7io 
(l**61, p. 37^ These levels of analogy d$e: fantasy. perstinaH direct, and 
symb*ilK\ 

The first category is fantasy. In this f4»rm the mind creates objects, entities, 
find pnKcsses that never have existed. Imagery and mefaphoric rclaliiwiships 
hicnd m a totally invented mtndscape of thtmghts. Contexts and contents 
iHcrlap. merge, and diverffe, it is generally " all i^w" as a pHxress for each 
individual, and such mind work likewise creates products that are^w in the 
expencncc of the per^4m using fantasy ;uialogy. In some rare instances it may 
result in the level 4>f creative mvention that creates a new level of awareness tor 
humankind 

The second, pcrvmal anali>gy is tine in which the human being involved in 
the analogic pfiKOscs identifies the ioidl essence of self with the puKcss of 
being of the object \% ith which the anahigy is being m tdc. For instance: A child 
[vrf orming a perM»nal analogy wtiuld tend to slip into the metaphiir of/i^<v>mmj^ 
a ball when confr4mted w ith a ball. The child vvould begin to teel and sense and 
•inticipatc the way that the ball woulu operate as it mils aniund. The child *%i»uld 
identity ^ith the ball as the ball is being picked up or thrown, 4ir struck with a 
bat. The tota! intellectual. emutionaL and sensual qualities identified with the 
ball v^ould be evpencnccd by the child. TheaMore, personal analogy tends to 
involve high levels ol identif ication, a deep, abiding involvement in processes 
or entities There is no ^detachment. m» comparison, thea* is simply total 
immersion and involvement. 

The third level is the direct analogy . In direct analogy certain puKCsses or 
entities are compared with certain other pr^H^csses or entities which iirdinarily 
seem distant, rcmtttc. or alien to the initial companMin. However, as direct 
analogies are evpUirtd. higher levels of relatumshtp tend to emerge. As these 
levels i>t relationship emerge, new insights into the original characteri^lH^s are 
achieved An example of this would be: A city is like a heart. It has <nie 
pulvi'beat per dav . in the morning, when it opens up and all of the ettriniscles 
called autiuiiobiles come flowing down the venous pathways called freeways 
into the City . Then at night it contracts . send ^ them ad scurry i^g di>wn arteries xo 
their homes again. C'timparing the city and the heart, two entitie<c engaged in 
specific kinds o\ priH.esse>. creates higher levels of insight and higher levels of 
awareness abi>uf ihe functions of both. This is the function of direct anah>gy 

fhe fourth and most fomial level of analogic reasoning is the symbtHic 
anaiogv and otiict mm pict4>fial symbol use. This is the n*>rmal. everyday 
proicss mv4)hed m language When a svmK^lic analog is used a particular 




It would be like a psychologic taking a whole spectrum of expenences 
and tucking them imo a singte label which eventually might become a 
school of thought such as Ge^t, or a mathemurtician (tefining grav^ as 

f = G ^ - 

Wmking through all these levels of analogic pfocesses, we found high levels of 
success both in creating an tftitude toward the appropri^tei^ss of nsght cerebral 
hemisphere functions in probtem solving and in carrying on everyday mental 
processes. However it is my sus{ricion that higher levels of right cerebral 
function are related more to fantasy ami personal analogs ai¥l less to direct and 
symbolic analogs. Thus Gordon may have created a hierarchy of n^taphoric, 
intuitive functicHiing. We are now exploring the relationships between the right 
ceretn^ fantasy and peisonad analogistic mind work and tte better known left 
cerebral hemisphere direct aiKi symbolic piwesscs ctescribed by Piaget ( 1 970). 

ApfrikatkMis 

Our work has a%iu^y been carried out in a variety of professional areas« We 
have induced right cerebral enhancement at all levels of tnstmcttSn in fHiblic 
schUil classrooms, as well as with industrial ccninseling and gimip and indi- 
vidual tl^rapy (Samples and Wohlford 1973. p. 6). We found in a variety of 
situations that the functioning of a group is dciitroyed when individuals in the 
gnnip feel as thiiugh they are not allowed to communicate things that are 
intuitively and metaphorically meaningful to them. It does not maner whether 
we're dealing with a corporate vice presittent ami a middle level management 
perMm. with a le^*her and a student, with a husband and wife. with|wo lovers, 
iir with parents and children. Very often the sorts of things that tei>d to destroy 
pnHluctive relatiimships are exactly thi>se things which tend to limit the creativ- 
ity found in any of these groups; limiting creativity tends to denigrate or at least 
demean the concept of right cerebral hemisphere functioning. Intuition is cast in 
a k>?»er n>le than is Uigic (Samples 1%7). Feelings are demeaned in favor of 
facts. 

The relationship between individuals within a «»ystem. whether that system 
be one to one, one to two, or 4me to many* tends to become counter-productive 
whenever the individual qualities of creativeness and intuitivcness arc CJicluded 
from the envinmment. The exclusion of tl^se elen^Ls tends mit iwily affect 
the working rclatii>nshfp between the peciple Nit also the effectivehess ami 
efficiency toward goal »:hievement hs agreed ispim by Ihe group. For example: 
If a faculty in a sctKx>l is interested in cre^ing a constantly evolving;, instantly 
modifiable mechanism for working together as a faculty* the effectiveness of 
this plan IS <testmyed as soon as logical justification and ratiitnal legitimacy aa* 
required hir all of the actions of the gniup The only w ay such a group, intent m 
pnKiucing creative environment, tan function and sustain itself is to develop a 
Icgicimaey lor and a p*>sitive attitude toward the right cenrbral hemisphere 
functions 
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My fiHTus over (he past several years has increasingly been to fcnrus on 
imHivattonat analysis and imHivational therapy as opposed to behavioral 
analysis and behaviiKal therapy. Ekcause behavior is patently obvious in any 
group, wc find thai iiltic l^adway is gained by doing a rational analysis of 
behavior and a rational analysis of mtKiification of behavior (Samples and 
Wohlford I973K Insteal, what we deal with ar^ primarily the motivations that 
lead to that behavior. In doing so, we find (hat motivation seems to be a quality 
W human mentaticHi that is primarily fiKUsed in the right cerebral hemisphere. 
V\lf hough this S4»unds like heresy, it is my conclusion that an overwhelming 
majority of human dccisitms are made in the intuiliv e, mclaptuiric right cerebral 
heniispheav They are then explained in (he ratiiVnal. logical, left cerebral 
hcmiWiea*. Yet quite (he opposite image of human mcn(al involvemen( is (he 
populartmagc. Thercfoa* my approach is effec(ively (o legitimize the right 
cerebral hemisphea* function, to legi(imi/e the intuitive, to legitimize the 
mctaphoric. and in fact (if build levels iff maturity in metaphifric and analogic 
processes (Samples l%7>. 

In domg (his I tcel as thifugh we arc creating a broader base fitr an acceptance 
ot and a mafur^lv in the in(ui(ivc side ol human men(al pniccsscs. There is Ii((le 
new abiuit (his strategy Therapists and counselors have been doing it fiir 
generations. Huh ever, w i(h (he physical and psvcholugical Cims(ruc(s pnfvided 
us h\ Oms^cin and o(hcrs for (he diflcrcn(ia(ion of func(ion iff (he 

cerebral hemispheres, all (ha( we arc dif ing is weav ing adequa(e and Cifm|fc(cnt 
therapeutic practices into a Ci>nte\t (hat tends nift to denigrate any part ot the 
human menial capacitv hul instead to celebrate the union iff Kfih. 

Right and l^ft: Kqirality ami Synthesis 

None of ihc work (hat we have done hus been aimed toward demeaning (he 
ratiifnal, hnear coin|>tfnen(s of human men(ali(y Instead, it has been to cclc- 
N^atc ilKfsc but to ceiehrate (hem as part (ft the amplew poftrai( iff human 
imciicL(ualii> . cinotionalKv . and scxuatitv. Divergence (if us is as impi)rlan( as 
convergence h is not us (hough one can exist withifui (he other, but a predilec- 
tion fcfwurd convergence tends to diminish the oppimuni(y lor many pcifple. 
uhen using their mind as un inventive tiHfl. xo cxplifre (he roi)(s (hat are made 
available h> divergent (hmking 

Abraham Maslow (1^71. p 73) talked tfffen abifu( self-ae(uali/a(ion and 
ubtfut reaching (he full piHential ol the human being. One ifl the things that i 
liavc' ciMKludcd is ver> similar to a conclusion that Maslow reached shi>rtly 
K*f(fre Ins death }|e ifpincd that pL*rhaps the peak experience o\ human creativ 
itv IS n«ft terribly different frifm the peak experience <ff ai^tuali/atufn As a 
resuh. all (hat we arc doing m terms of v%<frk (ha( is bif(h analytic ami thea*a(vu 
tic IS to trv to create attitude and access routes toward higher levels of tiftal 
intc^r.ttufn ot menial capai. iftes As :i rcsuh. I hope* (if vv itness an increase m fhe 
JKcurrencc ol fXMk cvpenenccs. with such an increase hccifnung a nifrmal 
pattern ftfr human bcines as thcv live their lives 
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Visual Imngery: Metaphor versos Ratkmatty 

Nancy Bauer You put a lot of emphasis on tiK uiie of visual imagery. Do you 
have any obscrvatimis or any research on what happens wlwn you use visual 
imagery with children? 

Samples: Swe. One of the things We have learned is that children generally 
have higher levels of mctaphoric maturity dian «iulis. They simply do wrt have 
the ration^ maturity. ScMnc peofrfe that I am working with are actually con- 
vinced that children can see auras. th« infants can »mially see energy fields that 
surround your body Oie of the things we say is. "Oh. their eyes are not 
fiKusing yet." . 

The qualities of meiaphoric thinking that children arc capable of are quite 
profound. 

Bauer: I undcniiand the importance of th^. if your goal is more metdptmric 
thinking but what if your goal is to encourage or enhance vicMTousexperieiKres. 
such as e spcriencc of Sumaria or Iraq . Teacher* often try to give kids empathy . 
a sense <»f what other people or cultures arc like. Do visual images help with 
this? 

Samples: I have no control over how students pnKess visual images, and so I 
am forcmg them, in the act of Itniking at a particular picture, to exercise the 
f unctitms oi both cerebral hemispheres . The visualness pi^'" '«-ily appears to the 
right hemisphere and the wimis to the left, but I cannot control what happens. • 

Bauer: Oh. m. I think yiHi have built your cimUtil up because you have 
impiiscd your mctaptuir im the «itudcnts. 

Samples: I am mH iw worried about that, since abrnit 90 percent of the 
materials mm used aa* in the left hemisphere mode. 

Bauer: There are two things that ciMwern me One is that you arc not 
interested in the use of visuals for vicarious learning for example, learning 
aKml places children have never been, and flowers Ihey have never seen. This 
^i;$vms to me to be an imp*>rtant use of pictures, 

/ ^>The cHher thing is'the possible application of what you have done to my ef fiirt 
-ntii create, if you like, right-mincfcu appmaches to the culture of lorcigners. In 
\ what ways can you arrange the study of Russia s4> you understand^ em- 
\pathi/e with the Russiaas? At what age would you expect empathy to result? 
We talk abi^ut all i>f these goals in MKial studies. 

Samples: I share your concerns, tnit I also have a buih-in ni<istance to them. 
Maybe that is what is making me awkward in answering. I get a little bit worried 
when I use a visual mtHle and try to generate metaphoric experience specifically 
Jiff rational kniJW^ng. I have found that almtist all instructional materials dii that 
a lot. They will lei yoi! play with the picture, but forarational purpcise. fwant to 
' legitimize the metaphimc awareness in and of itst'lt m that little kids di> m^t 
paint a p^iture so they can write a suirv about it. They can paJfit a picture to 
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paint a pictua*. I am really again^l using the metaphi>ric !itra!cgie<i to seduce the 
kids into tnoa* rational knowing. 

Bauer: I understand and agree with that goal as a worth tvhile thing. But we 
stiii have the re%pon^ihtltfy for the vicarious .eaming of students ahout many 
things 

James HckennHl: I hear Nancy asking aNnit her efforts to u-ansmit know- 
ledge, where the outcome e^ipected of the chiMren is an understanding of a 
foreign culture . My umkrnaanding of what Bob is talking about is how we help 
young children construct their own lealittes. If we eJipect them, at the end, to 
ha%e your reality of what Siivtef life is about, we eiipect the impossible. 

The best way we can do it is to provide rich, personal, active experiences for 
kids ami hope thai sivmeUay maybe they can get to the Soviet Union and Icam 
what it IS like to be alive in Russia. Hie intended tiuicomes are wnmg if we 
expect (hem ti> recite data about the Si»vict Union. 

Bauei : I am still concerned about empathy and understanding. We always 
sav we want students ui study Russia S4> they will understand the Russians. 

The Memphuric Capabilities of Chfldrpn 

Stanelv >\ Vimski; You stated that children are able to handle the metapht^ric 
op^Tatum beUcr than adults. Yiiu alsii said (hat you had tested this idea. In view 
oi your reluctance to lest children, how did you get evidence on this? 

Samples: Wc counted the number of alternatives kids would try in entering a 
problem sequence, then did the same tnmg si>metime later. We found that the> 
wiiuld increase remarkably the number i>f alternatives that they would ?r> when 
we used metaphoric strategies. They wtiuld actually get miire linear- fewer 
aiteaiafives would be consitlered when we used raticmal strategies, it is just as 
simple as that. 

Wronski: \c»u have jn\ comparable kind iif fcstinj! ol adults? 

Samples. Yes. We analyze tape recordings of the beginning and ending ol a 
series ol sessions. We turn on a tape rectvder in a nH>mful ol M) people, start 
talking abtmt S4>inelhing, and analyze the quality ot the tvspimses. nuist of 
which arc limiting, scparational. and ci»n%eigent. Then we work together 
fhorugh metaphoric sequences, and it the end the people are being very htilistic 
and divergent in their strategies for solving pn»blems. 

Wronski: It this is so, then our problem becomes mi>re and more diff icult as 
children bect»me older 

Samples: Yes. fhat is really the p<»int hor instance. I can walk into any 
kindergarten class and deal with anv concept in any way they want to. At the 
senior h»gh sjhiKil down the stnret. I have to warm them up for three days. 

Richard Jones: An interesting as{x:ct i>f dreams that I did not mention is that 
when we are asleep, children and adults, we are equal. Thj training out of 
metaphorical thinking that Bob was talking ab*»uf dtnrs nt»t apply while we are 
asleep. That seems ttt he safeguarded against culture. 

Samples: One cither thing I w^uild like to mention about th»* child's way ot 
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knowing. David Elkin, when I first n^ him, was ^4he University of Denver 
ami I was working for the st^ department of education. He came in aiKl said, 
"You arc an earth scientist. Tell how to teach children lAiout lidces.** He 
said he asked this little kid, * *ttpw do you think lakes fcmn?' ' And die kid said« 
**Therc is this giant and he walks loound and he leaves big focHprinte and rain 
con^s in ami fdls them. Jhis is where all the lakes ccMnc fwMn/' 

So Elkin got a nine-foot stream ts*le, with mcmntains, thunderstoims. 
hunicaness and the wtK)le bit . He woik^ with this kid in a tutorial cMie-t€>-one 
way for son^thing like six weeks — not full-tin^« but e«:h day — until the kid 
knew how to eiiplain tarns, oxbow lakes, and so on. This was during die 
summer- session. 

Thf new year, the kid came back and Elkin said. **Hey, I renumber you.'* 
The kid said. •'Yeah, I remember you. too." Elkin askal "How do lakes 
form? ' And the child said. "Well, there is this giant, and he walks 
around. . . /' 

^ James Eckenrod: We had !iome similar experiences when we were setting up 
our curriculum. Wc obsiTvcd some kids during an experiment with gases, a 
concrete experience in which they can manipulate and see what the opermt 
variables are ami arrive at a conclusion. Often they would not get the cylinder 
im the clay right and the water would leak, or something else would happen. We 
probed their unde standing and it was this: "Stimetimes it works sometimes 
ttdcHTsn't .*' That was their real understanding. We wrote a paper about diatand 
called it "Can You Accc|H a ChiW's Answer? * Generally, aiklts and educators 
cannot accept a child's answer. 

Acceptance 

Jack Fraenkcl Sh*>uld you accept a kid's answer -any answer that a kid 
offers? J 

Samples: I have w choice but to acfept a kid*s answer, but it does not mean 
that I necessarily <i/ifrrr with it. I canmH defend this: it is just my style. It works 
tor me. The metaphor that I use for this is some experience that I gained in 
working with Navajo pei>plc. Acceptance is an incredibly widely practiced 
custivm in many of the Native American cuUures. particulariy among Navajo^ 
If you say something to me, the thing I must do. as a cultural strategy, is to 
accept it /Then I can aspond to you abtiut whether or not I agree 

When we work with teachers, we try to get them into pt>stures of accepting. 
^ iHif ncH necessarily agreeing. 

' Fraenkcl: What do you mean when you say accept? Saying I hear you and I 
understand what you are ^^aying. that kind of response? 

Samples: Yes, just listening instead of commenting on it. tx^aming hitw to 
just really accept what the kids do and then go on to say, "I do mu think I can 
'cope with thai because I am afraid to think that way." or S4>mcthing of that sort. 
You have to say it very hi>ncstly , and speak in the first persim If we get teachers 
to do that tor a week in sih4H»l, it changes their teaching strategy fi>rever. 

Fraenkcl: That is S4t trightening lo people Would you advocate, assuming 



we had such people th^ diey encwrage kids to i^^n^heb own answers? 

Samples: Yes, but mrt i^cessariiy agree with diem. Veiy often it is a nuiOa' 
of exaggemkm. i accept cte notkm that children cKs^enoe in my pfi»»»K%. 
When I ^cept diem md cetelNfafe that exs^^emim. d^ 
ex^gemion is not ne<^sary and they will craie Imck lo n^ in a 
straightforward way. But to fir^ legitimize their respmises is the quality of 
instruction that I emfrfiasize and value. 

Release and Play 

.Suz^ne Helhum: Bob, in line with some of your comments, it sounds as 
though n^t^horic thinki.ig involves breaking down barriers. 

Samples: Most of die itufT we have been (fciiiig with tem:N^ has stH)wn that 
what we are dealing with is an ani^ude. Everybody thinks metafrftoncally , and it 
. is always going on. But, somehow it is missed or ignored. All we need to do is 
legitimize it. 

Let me give you an example of counseling we have done with some women*s 
groups. Women who have been quickly promoted into positions that were 
formerly held by men have a |]|eculiar kind of a ^Wts that they go through 
because, and I know that this is going to souikI sexist, women are culturally 
rewarded for being more metaphoric utd mote intuitive. As a resuh, when 
suddenly thrust into the male aggressive kind of rt>le they try to **out-raiional" 
males. They try to be more raftonal than the rational males that would normally 
have taken that job. At that point, we say to the women, "Do not <ki it," "EKi 
not play th^ game.** 

We find that a kH of elementary schiHil teachers are very metaphoric and very 
intuitive in the mie they play in teaching. But tlu* secondary school peopkr have 
an academic major, and ttiey believe that major is a serious matter, and often 
they think about it that way, and so they tend to devekip an attittHte diat reflects 
what they see as a more '"fm^found" kind of rationality. At that point, we 
simply invite them to entertain the mition that it is i»kay to be playful. Most of 
the really ciKil people never work hard. They play all the time. So attitudinaliy 
we give these teachers activities and let them discover that they can survive 
being metaphoric in each inher's presence. 

Bauer: I wouk) not equate the word playfulness, which is sort of an expansive 
style ot experience, with the ability to create metaphors. Maybe it is just a 
semantic bind, Init I think diat the w<ird metaphor means th^ you have to have 
two related experiences: some people can put such experiences together. 
Tluireau was great at it. Nit I am mrt sure every fcnir year ohJ is. You have to 
have both experiences first. 

Sampkrs: Well. Nancy, I treat '^metaphor" as a verb. By metaphoring, I 
mean to get involved^eply into combinatorial play. Thus if there are no 
appn>priate combinatKms ft>r which I can tind 9 counterpart in my experience, I 
invent them. That is the strategy that 1 am talking about. As a resuh, I am never 
Clint med by my own ignorance. / 
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Are Rlglit and Left Lotm Really DUfereirtiiited? 

Irving Morrisselt: Bob. € vktenUy ymi and a number of p^le believe that die 
evicknce is quite |!Ood for a very large separation oPfunctkms betwe^ the 
cerebral hemispheies. J take it diM timre lue many physiok^ists who my tN 
evidence is not very good md^u are off in left field. Is ittm right? 

Samples: Some say that I just happen to be hiaiging around the people thirt do 
not say that right now. 

Morris'^ett: Well* my question is: hc^' necessary to whsd you want fo get dcHie 
is evidence of this separaiion? What you are ccmcemed with, and what the 
conference is concerned with, is two modes of thinking. Whether or not those 
are related to parts of the brain is not a bit essential to the existoice of the fact of 
the two modalities. My question is. aren't you unnecessarily getting resistance 
when you talk as though your basis of operation depetids upon physk>logtcaI 
evidence, which it rcally ck)es not. 

Samf^s: 1 do not Tind very much resist^^ to it« mostly because it is so 
compatible with the technological ca|:w:ity of the culture we are in. Such an 
appn>«u:h is a very political one jn the sense that mmt of the people with whom I 
have worked in education seem highly frustiated by the lack of a model — so 
much r:o that unless wc can talk cognitive, affective, and psychonKHor, com- 
munication tends to Nvak down. 

So I emf^asi/e cerebral functioning simply becaus: I am interested in it. and 
alsit because then: are technological compatibilities with people who arc sys- 
tems thinkers. I do m>t give a damn if the hemispheres are differentiated. But the 
people with wh4>m I have had an i^Yftunity to talk including Omstein and 
Galin, think this way. They are very ctmvincing to me aKnit the validity of the 
separatfini : but I <ky not care . My adherence to it is just to create a tmnlel that can 
he communicated to petypte whi> like m^niels. 

StKHild the Teacher Know the AMwer? 

Alfred Kuhn: You referred to asking questiiins to which the tether did n*»t 
know the answers. I recall i suggestion that a teacher should never ask a 
questii>n to which the teacheis knows the answer. I wimder if you have any 
particular feeling abimt that. 

Samples: Once the kids know that you are no! trying to trick them into a 
particular way of km>wing, it dc^ not matter whether you know the answer. 
But, if I do know the answer at the beginning, it is.awfully hajd work for me mH 
to lead you to my answer instem) of allow ing you the freedtmi to e^pMre im your 
own. In the face of ambiguity, human beings have to make decisions. In the 
f^e of specificity, all they ha%c to do is perform. 
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CHAPTER 7 



CONFLUENT EDUCATION 



Mark PhillifH \ 

Mark Phillips explains here the meaning of confluent edui i^ion. Con- 
flueru eductuion t an he ihtrnght of as an extension into detailed practice of 
the mnion of trust set forth in the paper hy Satnples. Phillips has examined 
'the idea in action, and closely, oxer several years. The idea of cot^uent 
education goes beyond the earlier ideas affout healthy classroom climtae, 
which hcki been currem since the thirties. It seeks a specific awareness 
among the members tpf a clasiiincluding the teacher, of the feelings that 
are being communicated, overm and covertly. In this, it reminds us of the 
comments along these lines by Lippitt and Schituiler-Rainman. 

Like Lippitt andSvhindler Rainnmn, Phillips has a vision of what people 
should do and be. if they are to realize themselves'fiilly in a trusting, just 
stn iety. He shares with his colleagues the feeling of missi^mary zeal 
though he comments during the discussion after his paper that he uses 
conservative, 'safe" strategies to bring about what wttuld ultimately be 
radical reforms. 

The development of confluent education is presented as the growth of 
ideas in practia Having mikie suhsiantial progress in developing individ- 
ual awareness and participation. Phillips and his colleagues have more 
recently been giving greater attention to the mh uiI context within which 
they do their work 



I want to share with yi»u v»mc ot \vhat we are dinng in the confluent educaiu^n 
pnigrom at the Univeniity of California at Santa Baihara. Thi? is a small effort 
whieh we are finding lK>petiit . and I am kxiking forward to sharing it with you. 

I will define and talk about curriculum in a broad sense, intiuding the written 
curriculum, but with enipha,sts the emergent curriculum him one deals 
with wntlen curriculum in the classroi>m in nrlatn^n to uh^ is happening to a 
gmup of students at a particular point in lime I will also deal with the hidden 
curriculum. 

First I want to rap li»r a while. Tturn I ^ant to do an expenmental thing. 
althi»ugh this will be an insuflicient sample oi the exercises that have been used 
in our (^^^am w ith siudcnfs. Then I want lo talk further, t> ing that experience 
into a broader concept ot what we are doing »ind w here we are mi^ving. Finall> . 



1 wcnild like to h«ve as^ much iif m open rap tiesskin m ptissibte. 

The HUdeii Currfctilaiii 

Themmireoriteccmtext is very impmtmttotheoMccHm.TtefiiBttreoftN 
mean^ that are used in the cla&iinititn helps to dbiermine the emb. How a written 
piece of curriculum is taught nrny he as impmimt. imife impcMlant, than the 
specific objectives in the curriculum: Ikiw the teacher behaves. tK>w the gmup 
interacts, the nature of th^ environment within the cbsmiom itself. 

One of the things th^ I noticed abend this conference, oi^ of the more 
refreshing conferences that I have been to, is that there is a "star'* system of 
MYns—there are '*stani/* **expcns/* brmight in from the outsi<fe. I am not 
denigrating that, hut the confcience in Mime ways pivrKs aniund the presenta- 
tions of these "stars. * ' ThiU is important in helpinglirdetermine what happens 
It js somewhat authority centered. 

I am nw^, for inMance, that there are no high schiKii students Iwre. I am thh 
suggesting there necessarily sihould be. but the fact that there aren*t, as we talk 
about what shi>uld be going m in schiKiis, makes a difference. It CiHiki be 
assumed f hat we have enough know ledge of schiiols to represent those stu(tents. 
I dtHi't necessarily agree \^ith that assumptKin and I am mit suggesting that 
others necessarily do either. It diies seem tii me that these ch;u^acteristics of our 
conteM wiii help shape the outcomes ot the conference. 

Plaantog for Others 

I ha%e Kren reading a bix>k hy Peter Berger, Pxramids ot Samfu es { l<#64, 
pp, in which he takes on Mnrialism and c;4pftalism in ime 4if his 

"interludes" he describes an imaginary intematHinai conference which fo- 
cused im "third world" under dcvalofvd nations The people there were 
u ell dressed, upper micklle class cKpens; the po<ir pcitple of the third world 
were not there. At one point in the ccmference someNxly made an impassioned 
statement (.iinceming the impimance of being ciHicemed with the well-being of 
these petfpie. He mited that there were third world people living right here in the 
hotel whea* the conference was being hekl and niibody i^as ciincemed with 
them. Conference participants wea» leaving their ftiod iiutside the dcnir to be 
picked up in the nuiming and their shinrs to be shined. i If I lef t my sIuhts outside 
the diH^r in New Yiirk, I think they wiiukl be giine by the miiming!) 

So they reached a resolution, a majiH* ckbate that tiKik about thr^e hi^urs. 
They weren't going to leave the stuff iiutsiik the do<ir. Mr. Berger makes the 
point that the peiiple being affected were mit ciHisulted. it wasa typical helping 
relationship. What that ^*tK>n did was to thnm oil th^ whiile system. The t^Hel 
service pe<ipl«i didn't kinm l^m xo deal with if They felt it was a personal 
althmt. Bcrger points iiut that no dessert was served the neU twn nights and he 
wasn't sure whether that related to the particular actum i»r not Who was 
included in making decisions Un whom? What is the nature of the decision- 
m«d(ing pr^H:ess? 

Amfthcr image sticks \%ith ine Just recently I saw the ni4nie Ymmj^ Fran- 
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kenstvin. It hid a great scene in which ihejnonsicr gc^ annind ihe village ami 
stumbles initi ihe hunw of a blind man. played by Gene Hackman. The blind 
man only wants to help the monster but cnd> up spitting hoi soup in his lap and 
jhe mimsler leaps u0 in entreiw agtmy. Then he tries Mi light the number's 
cigarette but instead lights up *nie 4it his fmgers. There is one image of the 
helping ritoutmsHip^ 

A third image in my mind is fnim an article by Benjamin DeMon ( 1475) m a 
recent issue ol Harinr %. entitled ••Hot-Air Meeting," which (teals with a 
navftng thai \*as held at Southampton College, SiKithami^on, New York. 
aKiut a year ag4i. supported by grants from the IJ,S. Office of Education. They 
brought in a h<»si of people, including Lillian Hellman, John Brademas, Robert 
Quic. and Senator tiaybum Pell, to deal with the pn»blems 4if Amencan 
cducaltiin 

DcMitti C4>mments 4m Mime of the failures 4if the conference. He indicates 
thai iHic 4>l the err4irs was the fallacy of believ ing ''that the doers of the world, 
the impr4>vcrs. the m^nprovincial. the well-traveled, the exf^rienced, canmtt 
but intriKtucc into a mined jvsemblage qualities 4if the flexibility that teach and 
reline b>'e%ample" dVM4»ll 1975. p. 79». 

That Has an err4ir. that was mH what happened; 4V4iple gi»t up and made 
impassuined picas f4>r their 4>wn {Hiints 4if view . The very lacks that people were 
|alking abt^ui in education were being dem.iHistrateu at their W4irst at the 
C4mfcrcnce A tvpical partisan plea Mas made by someime whii said that the 
answer is Head Start pnigrams and what the hell is Ihe matter with y4iu people 
that ycm are nm putting all yitur funding intti that. 

DeM4itt als4> says, "in theiiry we knew that much, if not all. rcturmisi bustle 
about educati4in in the recent past hj»» beer w itNHit ciinsequeiKe. t)pen class- 
riHims.^ closed? oral.' aural.^ oral-aural? disciplinary? tnterdisi.iplinary? 
s^luKil? desvhiHil? field? strearti? increasingly these battles seemed weight- 
less. Kmiw ing these things, we thcrcf4»re alvi knew did we mil? how Ciiuld we 
not thai the cure* f4ir. say. C4imipti<»n in high legal circles is not a pr4>ject in 
fiuiral education f4>r lau sih4Hilv Bui this ^as am4ing 4iur pniposais and if 
C4tuld M>undl\ be said lha| all the Si^uthamptiin pr4iposals were identical vkHh 
this one. iiiibat all n4m cd from the cimviclion that wc are ready (the ntlwrs naui 
prnkmji^)\P^ all betrayed igmtrancc o\ the uae gram 4if C4imm4in feeling** 
(IX^MiHt IM75. p K3i 

t'onfluent KducatHm 

The (>oinl IS thai v^e need u> be aware 41! nurselves and the C4inte%t which 
we arc doinj! In making that p4»int I am alM> intriHlucing C4influenl edu*.a!:i;n. 
C )ne of the ihm\:s u c arc try in^ t4» d4i is to tram teachers |4» be aw are of ihe w a> in 
^hkh the 4.i»nteMN lhai lhc> create help mold the ouUhwcs tit the students the> 
are\%orkinL» Wlial lumdbtuit loprcseni ismU neeessarih beCterthan whal 
iMhcr people are doing in edueaiion. Rather, H is \%haf ysc are d4Mng \%ilh the 
limited festMiries and kn«m ledge s^e have 

C onlltieiil ediKution began about five ve.irs a^4» If jireu. noi 41UI ot Iheorv. 
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but out of the **rHactical/* Geoige Buown had b^t^^ml in citiaivity Gain- 
ing, in Gestalt, and in tmHihig and teacher tramoig. He and some erf the ofiier 
'founders** wen; also gocMi leiKrhers. How they to be good teacters we are 
still nm stm« biti those good leadKm venm^ 

West Coast. For 4 period of time, they worked with l-riii:''Peris, fotmder of 
Gestalt tt^r^. Tt^ cwie out of this eiiperience very much inic^nested in 
applying to the classtomn some of the techniques thitt 1^ w^ using in cfealing, 
with the feelings of people. 

They worked witfi teacher training. They goi a mini-gnmt imd then a full 
grant from the Ford Foundation to develop curriculum anH to do leach^ 
training, integrating into tr^itional curricula — social studies, &iglish, etc. — 
the exercises and experiences thitf were drawn out of Gestalt. . 

One important assumption in the confluent projects was diitf training teachers 
came fir^t and the curriculum developed out of the teacher training. Individual 
teachers, through the training pttKess. developc^ rtieir own curriculum? Thm 
didn't mean they couldn't use national curricuHj[m packages or other cur- 
riculum, but those would be integr^ed with their e^f^riences and devek^ied 
into a curriculum of their own. The key purpose was not the design of 
curriculum for nitfional disseminalion. but the improvement of this limited 
gnnip of teachers and the improvement of the curriculum in their classroom. At 
the same time, simie of the curricula they developed have since been dissemi- 
nated, are still available for disseminsftion, and are quite good. The assumption 
was that no curriculum is **teacher protif* and 3 judgment was nuKie that it was 
more impitrtant to train the teacl^rs than U) develop the curriculum. 

Initially, confli^nt education had the goal of impnning rmdiiional achieve- 
mem, to develc^ processes which would faciiit^Ue the iKrhievement existing 
goals. By dealing with students' concerns relived to the subject matter, by 
dealing with blcnrkagcs leaining, by having students examine themselves and 
their retaticmship to the subject, and by devek>ping links between students and 
between tethers and students, learning of basic subjects would be increased. 
As initially formulated, it was a humanistic extension of educational psychoid 
ogy, a psychological means of imprtiving and achieving tr^itkinal goals. 

There were other, implicit, goals not being msde fully explicit, primarily for 
reasc»ns of public relaticms. Schools would respcKid positively if we said. *' All 
we want to dii is to better achkve traditHHial crfijectives. ' ' On the other hand, if 
we said we were also trying to help students clarify their values, become aware 
of themselves, becc^n^ whole persons, aiKl (fevek>p their creative capacities and 
their capacities for visual thinking, imne difficulty wouM have been experi- 
enced. 

In truth, the means as well as the goals were frequently mm-traditional ones. 
pTLKesses being taught ui stucfents were tlH>se ot self -explamtf ion and self- 
examination. The nature of the classnnim envinmn^ni was also atypical, with 
close relationships between stuifents and teacher^ and tea«:hers responding as 
human beings, sharing their feelings, being and h«>nest. 
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One of lh€ things often saki was th^ we were not doing myihtng different 
fiiHii what good tem:hen^ have done all along, 1 think that in s^ome way» that is 
title, but the m^ans were somewhstf different ami those me^s were and are 
important 

More recently, otter psyclKik>gical apfrnwrhes have influfnced our pro- 
gram. Psychosynthesis and tr^isactkmal aiudysis have beoi ini^ntfed into the 
program, as well as the **self-sciefice'* ^}|m»aches (tevelopcd by Gerald 
Weinstein — apfmi»:hes cfesigned to help imlividuals become scientific obser* 
vers of themselves. 

The Wail 

Now I want to do an e:iea*ise wit h>ou . If you don't want to do it. feel tree noi 
to. It is not high risk; you are not going to disclose your secrets. This is one 
eiiampl^r of what we have done with curriculum. Afterwards I want to illustrate 
how various people have tied this particular exercise into a curriculum. 

Take a comfortable positiim and close your eyes. If what I am going to 
describe (k>esn't seem to "happen*' for you, that's not unusual; diHi't feel there 
is Mimething wamg with you. 

Given all that, if you aie willing, come with me. Close your eyes and take a 
ciHiple of deep breaths; hold them as long as you can and slowly exhale. Let 
your body relax as much m you possibly can. 

imagine a screen in fmnt of your eyes. Whatever images or thoughts come 
acros> the screen, don I hi^ld ihi to them. Let them pass quickly. 

Picture yourself on a country road, a ro^rf you would like to be m. You are all 
alone in beautiful surroundings. There is a cikiI brce/e blliwing. The sun is 
overhead and you an? walking aUmg the n»ad. You are enjoying your walk 

Look way up ahead of you on the road. You see a wall across the middle of 
the road As you lo<»k to the left and io the right along that wall you can't see the 
end of it As you Iwk tcmards the top. you can't see the lop of the wall. It is ihaf 
large. 

Now . w alk up to the wall . Put your hands on il. heel it. Ixi whatever happens 
happen Contmuc w ith that for a few minutes. Where er il takes you. just go 
with that. 

Niiw. whenever you feel re;ttly. let that pass. Come back to the nH»m and 
4ipen your eyes Now and again feel free not to do il — share wfjutever t^Kik 
pirce w ith imc other persim. If a faniasy tiH»k place, share whatever ytiu are 
willing to share from the fantasy. If nothing tiHik place, and you want to talk 
about that. tine. lake a minute or two for sfiaring. 

I am try ing to model a little bit of what we (k) in confluent education. Noone 
has Uf do anything We make that a rule and bend over backwards tn that 
direction, because the overall norm sometimes pushes people t«Hi much toward 
self-dis4.1osure. 

People arc asked to start bs wcvrking with theniNelves. disclosing things first 
to fheniNehes and then w ith one tither friend or somebtHly the> can trust t>r feel 
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cmnfoflaMe with. What somttimes haf^iens m the clc^sroofn. and which we 
want to have happen, h ihsK the number of people on^^ is willing to trust 
becon^s larger over a period of time. 

Fntasy mad Setf-Knowfedge 

Richaid Jones talked about working with dreams. One way to move toward 
that, to explore the Imd between pure cognition and the dream state, is to have 
peitple go intoffantasy when they can do it. This is difficult for some people: 
sensitivity and skill on the pan of the teacher ai^ important. 

I did a childtKXMl fantasy experience with a group of people in BaltinHwe 
about five years ago. There were a number of black students theie with painful 
ihildhtKid memories. I learned then thai Uii some people, remembering one's 
childhood can be destructive. 

One purpi>jic of ikiing a fantasy is to increase ime's ability to visualize 
images Richard DeMille did a btnik for children, Pui Your Mother On The 
Crtlmg ( l%7) He iias the child visualize a rubber ball, make the rubber ball 
bigger than a house . make ii smaller than an ant. climb on the ball and fly out the 
windim\ play with your mother, make her fly around the mom. put her on the 
ceiling, and so forth. Besides being fun. Ihis uImi helps to develop the ability to 
create visual imager) . 

Amuher purpose of fantasy is selt-knowtedge. People respond to the wall in 
the fantasy very diltearnlly. The lirst lime I did that fantasy my response told 
mc a lot about myseit^ I got anmiyed. I talked up and down the wall, figuring 
continually, hov^ am I g»Hqg to cross ii? The tantasy ended and I was still 
walking back and forth lik^s^ character iit the end o\ a Bergman movie, 
wiindenng where I was going 

Siimeonc else resptmded to the wall by bringing in planes, tanks, and tniops. 
like in a ( Veil B IX'Millc film Others sit d^^wn ncJ^i to the wall and cnjoy the 
sun. Ihc wall UiH*sn't Knher them: they feci ihcrc is no need u> get to the «ither 
side 

In our classes v%e ha\c support gn»ups. f n>m which pci»ple a'ceive leedback 
Wc may ask. What was ytiur rcsptmsc to the wall? h there anything in your 
nav of rcsptinding to the wall tfial lelK ><>u more ab<»ut yourself? Hciw do yiui 
rev| ond t^ the walls in your life Alter rcsptmses aa* given, stimciine in the 
supp^irt group ma> say / ' I di>n'i perceive you responding to walls in that way 
Thus, increased selt knimled^c can come fnmi the pcrce}>tKm of 4»thers. m>t 
just fri)m sclf-pcrceptH>n 

f-nperience with Ihc wall has heen related in varutus curriculum anras In an 
hnglish unit. Mimeone related it u> a Robert I rost p<vm. "Mending Wall.*' In a 
MH.ial studies unit, a /aga'b carti^m called Ih^* Wall' and a Ni»rman McC la 
ren film called "Nei^'hhors ' were shown, and the class p^x mh^ the whole 
sahfcct lences and walls btiween nations :uid pct^ple 

I ^ertises to encoura^'c lanlasv and self cHploralion arc plentifu! in thc 
lileraturc Chir i^tnacm is n<»l h<m in tind such exercises, but ho\% best to use 
them When du vou use thern ' With v%hat ^mup and in what o»ntcxl ' 




The EiMrgefit Curricyium 

Beyond vMittcn cumculum maienals, iiur greater concern ih with the enter- 
t^enr rwrric ii/iim— building on av^areness ot iiun^lvcs and of the conteiLt of the 
nHtmem. We give alCenCum to hidden cumculum, the implicit goals and 
expertenceH and outcomeiii in the clatiiiitxim* hecause we want to make tl^m 
eiiplicic and make ihcm a part ol the emergent curriculum. In our value 
system il is better lor people to be aw are of w hat is happrning to them than mit tit 
be awaa*. 

Getiffrey and Smith, in a bintk called The CompU xihes of an (frhan Clus- 
snntm (l96Kh an ethnographic study of teacher and student clasMrcH^m be 
havuir. talk aKmt the teacher's skilL of ' ring mastership." being able to be 
aware al an> moment in time t»f most oi the things that are ginng m in the 
ciassriHim Their observatum was that teachers whi» have this skill seem to be 
able io lunctiifn more ettectivel) with students than teachers wh^i do not. 

So, anitm|! our gtials in teacher training areuHunwi% itf self Mdamirenfvs 
of i lasynNtm en\mmment 

A (icstah assumption hut not unique toCiestalt is that it is important ti» be 
aware of what is "mine/' in order to help diiterentiate between what I am 
pri^ccttng on to ni> environment and what really exists. At least, what part ot it 
IV mine I feci that m> own children aa- S4>metimes victimized b> the teacher's 
"vchtuK/' prit|ccimg his or her problems mti» my child, dealing with my w hild 
as a typaal child in a preconceived tvfK* ot situation. 

Mow do wc train teachers to be able l*» pick up, n4»t through test scores but 
fhrougti (vrsonal 4>bscri alion. where people are al a moment in time' One 
needed skill is leading b*id> language Who is with me here and who is not * 
W hat dites that rn Hiding head mean*' Some students mi and nod their heads all of 
the time and the> arc sleeping' How di> I make that itfllbentiation 

How to make cKphtif what is impluil ' More accurate ego language is one 
iioiiMsav i * when I mean " we *iihI not lo sa> "'\i»u" ulien I amlalkmg 
aKuit ms'^ell lor exanipJ^. there is the statement "we all know.' wh»eh 
iriimediaU'lv t'lves the individual a verv slfiinL' (Htwei basis in terms ol the 
supjHUl that he or she alle^»cdl> luis 

We are also workini: oh lutu |i» i^reaie Uiisi ailassfiHun Ht»w riuuh irusi 
tail voij e\|vci to Iniild ' St»nieiitnes huildtn^! trust seems nn{x»ssihle I have 
v%alked inut ilassf*»oins where the killer' st.ilemenls are fast and 1urh»us. 
wheie the noiin is \o juii d*»un' i»ihei fvople It is n<»t pissihle. within a 
period 4»l a vieek or twt». t^iciungc the souctal nonn that e\ists within such a 
i ominunicv or fKcr group But there aie wavs ^ij hejiinning Pet>plecan K-gm hv 
shaiin^ what If teels like lo K- put d*iwn h> olheis thev tnisC 

One <»f the ininJcIs we are using thai tiunes out *»! (ieraid Weinstein s work is 
•>eif suenve eduejlion He calls it * Ihc Trunifvt " The individual lust 
liHiks al a sfVtJtu f>ers*»nal resfKHis*.- loi example, attei the \\M laiitasv' 
\ini iiuehl li.ivc cxainiried soui response lo the \ka\\ 

As an*»thef example. I doaruAiTt ise m whuh 1 ask loj voluriieeis Idi»n t sa> 
for wha! t iiiallv. Iiu* (Hi»plc ^\\\ raise fheir hands Ihen. I will |ijst ask fvople 
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to inventofy what the saitemres were th^ went tiuxnigh their heads at that 
montem. '*l wcimter whirt the hell he wants me for.** **lf 1 put my tow 
enough he won't see me/' etc. The nent step is to (tetermtne if the response^' 
rept€senl5 a pattern for you. Maybe it does, maybe it doesn*t. Are you the 
person whose hmd fcmver^ies upwaie you the perscm in volunteer situtfimis 
who usually gets cbwn a& low as possible? 

Then individuals work on what these pMems merni fOTthenfielves. What do 
you get out of them? Tbevs are things that we get cHit of being volunteers and 
there aie things we get out of m>t volunteering. Timi we may work in groups^ 
getting fe^back from iHhers, e^iperinumting in low-risk situations with alterna- 
tive forms of behavior, and getting feedback on that. 

The purpose of all this is to combine various ways of knowing one's self. 

The Social Content 

Vp until the past year we finruscd almost entirely on the personalized 
dimension, and deah very little with the bn>mler scK'ietal context. 

We are now trying tii fiKus simultaneously on self and stHiery. As an 
oiamplc, m sclf-sciencc pnKcss above, instead of just looking at one's self, 
ai imc> behavior m isolation, people hnik at their behavior in relationship to the 
MKial WiPrld. 

As an C](amptc. sum^txHly I know is doing marriage ccninseling in Califor- 
nia. A couple ut people who wea' with this counsektr mvted that the counselor 
was dealing with fhc pniblem as it if was punrly their pntMem. There was no 
perspective brought info the counseling prcKC.s of what the sinrial mYrms are in 
Cahtomia the ciifemat pressures on marriage, changing male and female 
roies. and mi forth. Ihe counsehir was dealmg with the fnoblem as if it was 
fmrety a pn»blcm between the I wo individuals. Of course the other extreme, 
which assumes tf is all M»ciaiK determined and we can do mithing abinit i(, is 
equally to he avoided. 

What v^c arc tr>ing to do is train educators to Unik at themseli-em within 
diflcrenf mh iul amtexis, fonard the goal of increased self knowledge. 

A second purp«>se is the prtH:css ot huiiJini^ i ommunity between teachers. 
I his has been *»ne o\ ihe mosi signit icanf c^utcomes f rom the work we have 
done 

A third purpose is fo have fhe persiinai and c<vmmunity oufeomes directed 
(o\%ards a ehange m Ihe Micial structure itsell. hor example. I am becoming 
more eiYmmitted to the educaticmal goal of ereating rHm-oppresstve ediHraticMial 
environments Oppression has been defined as decisicms bein^ made for 
people, bv other people, wiihout the petipic ^hi» will be affected by fhe 
tJeeisions being eonsutfcd «>r being involved m the decision-making process. 
We are Irving fo avoid sueh t»ppression in our pn*gram. We are nol gtiing to the 
ofher e\ireme. of fuming ihe prt»grams over tt» the students tir disaviming the 
Chings we fhink we kmm. huf v^e are miludmg students increasingly in all 
Jekis4ons fhal affeel fhein 
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We are also trying lo gel out of our upper mkidle-class bias. We have been 
Mfiging in students who ait mutli-culcuml sbkI m learning a lot from tiwm. 
People working in Chicano communis, for exampte. tell us that it is all vety 
nice to talk about getting in touch with jyour feelings, but fwtasy CJtpcricnces 
are not enough in a community in which the W percent Chkrano pt^pulMkin is 
ruled by a totally while- Anglo power stnKrtuie which is cinnpietely non- 
responsive to Chicanos. 

Ifitegratkia 

Whm we are searching for is ways to integrate all these experiences and 
ideas. How do we take a conference like this and ini^rate our experiences so 
that it is not just n^r talking to you and you talking to me* How do we create a 
dialogue so that I learn as miKrh from you as you team from me? How can a 
classroom be conducted so that the teacher learns as much from the students as 
the students learn from the teacher? 



The Roto erf" Chtoamis 

Clcnn Linden: Are most of the tcacheni you are working with Anglos, white? 
Phillips: Yes. 

Linden: How many ChtcaiH>s? 

Riillips: Until the last year or so the people in our prt>gram were primarily 
white, upper middle-class. We weren't attracting minority students. When we 
received a grant from the Ford Foundation we brought in six first-rate Chicano 
educators. I have been doing some work in the |^t year in Ventura County 
Oxnard with heavily Chicano populations* people who have h^ trouble witn 
diet^w, dealing with a primarily white police force. What is h^ipening i. .he 
wor^'^ getting out in the Chicano community that we are run just into 
**touch-feely'* education and all of a sudden there is more interest among 
Chicam) teachers and students. 

Linden: How do the Chicanos respond? Do they really open up? I would 
think the level of trust that you would have^ to establish to begin with woukl be 
very important. 

Riillips: I do not work with Chicanos by myself. I work within a team with 
Chicago educators. Trere is somethmg wrong about me as an Anglo, with my 
minimal km>wledge of Chicano culture and with the well-founcfed context ot 
^suspicion in the Chicam. community, going in any other way. The Chicanos in 
iHi ' (m>gram came in with a definite interest In confluent educaticHi but alsti with 
some suspiciiMi and skefHicism. The program has allayed some of their skepti- 
cism, but more significant!) their presence has changed the program. Some 
skepticism remains, and that >s a healthy thing for the program. 
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ChiuigiBg GMb / 

WiUiam Joyce: I am a Utile d^io^ dKNdt erne ccmmmit ttM you macfe. 1 
may have misiiiterpieled yot^/ieniaifc. but I think you iodiciaDd thai your 
cunent »:tivities <to direcdy tovdvc changing tiaditiraal ^ucaikmal gcals. 
Dkl I read you wimg? 

Phillips: Vk. OiK of my penmal ^pes whai I cmie into the program two 
and one-halryeais ago was that it was being cdled **value fr^.** I also 
disagreed witti die ktea that we just wanted to help peopte leachr tradtttonal 
goals. In th^ process you t^ a value positim whkh is thM the (»esent goals 
aie okay and ckMi*t need lo be changed. I disa^eed witfi thai. WhM I perceive 
we are aboirt right now is ccmservative radicali»n. We are committed to 
changing the system drastically « but we are not committed to chsmging the 
system through rapid md violent overhaul. 

At present we are working with ^mfents to help ckvelop an awareness of the 
social system that exists in the Univcrsityz^-to develt^ social titoacy to com- 
plement self litCtTicy. When somccme asks, ••What the hell is tfie matter with 
the Dean?" we look at the position of the Dcm within the system. What 
(mssuies are on him? How 1^ is evaluated by the Clwicellor mid the Vice- 
Chancclkir? We also shate ideas on how we can effect r juige. Some people* 
wht> came into the program ready to batter down the walls of th« Chan«IlOT*s 
office learned to step back . to learn about the system, and to develop Ac support 
of others. They have learned that as single individuals they are not likely to 
change the univcrsiiy but thai in concert with otlKirs it is possible lo bring about 
changes. But you have got to be socially literate to be able to do that. 

My feeling about teacters in the field is that the nature of the institution 
works in such a way thm the. establishment uf ccmimunity suf^xirt systems 
among teachers is next to impossible. Things are arranged in a way that keeps 
people as isolated possible. The strongest with teact^rs is not to learn 
enea ises. nor even perMmal development When teiurli^ are given die time to 
he together and share things, they w^t more of that connectedness. They want 
and need community. 

Tcavhers arc becoming more powerful, through unionization. But what are 
fhey going lo use that power for? With all their power in New York City, they 
have mit improved the quality of cducatiu. Do teachers know how to use 
power? One of our concerns is having peopfe become aware of personal power 
and gnnip pi>wer, and of -power with" as opposed to "power over." 

Bonny C<Khran: Ok? of the things you n^ittioMd is sc^nething that can^ out 
of the program that you had not expected—a feeling of strength and solidarity 
anmng the leaders. WouW you talk a linle bit about how that happened, and 
especially what they. do with that strength and solidarity? 

Phillips: In our degree programs people come from different parts of the 
country and eventually dispcise. In our school pwjects we work with people 
from a number of diffetent schools In btKh cases we have encour^ed networks 
of pCtiple who build a su|n>^^rt system thmugh communication and travel, who 
can call on each other for advice and help. 
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Alan Tom: Lhave bIm been concerned that you seem to be taking a very 
conservative sq^^h. I have been puzzled because I ttought at fiist that it was 
much more radical. 

Is it merely that teinrhers should be responsive to communities? In a few 
cases, that might be radical, if teachers art not currently responsive to com- 
munities. 

Phillips: What we aiv (toing is not radical in the senfe of destroying present 
structures md substimting a grand new scheme, but it is ultimately n^iical. By 
social fiteracy, I mean awareness of a system which I perceive as basically 
oppressive, in the sense that many of the people affected are not included in 
decision-making fmKresses. We are concerned with understanding society and 
him decijitoris are made, not for the purpose of ^cepfing.society, but for the 
purpose of identi tying the best intervention points and ways of changing it. 

I want a society in which whole people can devekip. I want to change systems 
and I believe that the process of persimal change and of chiuige in those sy^ems 
needs to take place together. Maybe you don't perceive that as radical. 

Tcmi: I pca*eive that most of your discussnin has to do with tactics or 
prxKesscs. 

niiUips: Yes, pohtical tactics or priKCsses or e?iercises to make us more in 
tunc with one amither. What would you rather have us dti? 

Tcmi: Well, maybe it is there and I don't see it. but I thmk you need some kind 
of a \iskm of the future that is an end pinnt that all of this is designed to reach. 

Phillips. I can describe a piece of the end point. I don't kmiw if I have a finai 
Dtcipian vision, but I envision a MK'iety ^h\ch is neither racist nor sexist. It is a 
MKiery in \^hich. as much as pt^fssibie. individuals arc consulted with regard to 
the dccisnms that concern them and in which institUt.ons exist to serve the needs 
of the pciple as iipposed lo serving their own needs. 

I had a friend who worked as a cusCiHlian at a schinil in Maryland. His 
purpose was ti» see what schiKils U>ok like fmm the perspeclive of the custodian. 
His final analysis was that Che physical plant and the pn^gram were constructed 
more for Ihe ncc*ds the cusUnlian than lor the needs at the students. 

Community Reactkins 

Tht^mas Ward: In the average and abi>vc-a*erage white. mid^Jle-clas* com 
munitics. what an: the a'^actions tt» what the teia'hers have dtwie? 

Phillips. The best example I can give is my daughter's schtnil. where I sit on 
the paa*nt advis4»ry committee. My daughter has just come out of the sixth 
grade She has had the best educational experience^ of her life in that schmil. 
with teachers who have directly or indinrctly been asMuriated with confluent 
cducatii^n. At this moment many parents in this schcHil and elsewhere have a lot 
of suspiciim. suN> icHtn *it alnuist anything that isn't straight, old- fashioned 
a*ading* writing!, ^and arithmetic, done m a traditional way. They want control 
and disv iphne in the traditional sense. The principal has resptmded to parents 
with a ga*at deal ol tdci while supporting the reachers 

There is a Uft oi opposition and >et confluent education exists and is effective 
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in a number of classrooms. Individual needs and differences arc being met in a 
vaffkny of ways by skilled teachers. Pamits havoi't ccMn|rfained very nwch 
about th^. 

Whoi humanistic educators are criticized they ofttn respond defensively and 
comk^coulingly: "Whtf is the lama with those stupid people otrt time ttoA 
they are not tunKkl on by this?" It is important for them to umfcfstaod what is 
haii^ing in society. There is a lw± of ccmrtdence in mu- soci«^. Pe^^ 
to grab hold of something that is familiar and concrete. Humanistic educational 
ai^noaches are usually neither. 

Humanistic refonns are taking pl«:e in spite of ttie "retwn to the basics" 
fofces. The best hunumi^ teachers arc socially literate ami are able to both 
survive and bring about changes, teaching the basics but in more humane 
educational envinmments. - 
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CHAPTER 8 . 

\ ; -NT 
SYNECTICS 

John Haitf 

In his paper, John Haas €0ersa fall expkwaim cf Syn^cs, whidi is a 
series of iMivities ime^^d to bring togeiher u^Usely arms of realUy in 
order to "make the strange familiar, and th^ familiar strange. * ' We have 
placed this paper at the eml cf the series, believing timi the camext 
developed try the earlier papers will make its importam:e clear. Viewed in 
the cotuexi of the other papers induded in this volume, this one clearly il 
intended to make real the imaginative, metaphcmc, fantastic, dream-like 
quality cf the mind as it a/^froaches reiUity, 

Most cf the paper is dev^ed to a di^lay of synecHc exercises. If the 
reader will lemt himself to the exercises, he wll clot^ this book with a sense 
of the actuality whm has been discussed here, having brought it to 
ctmsciausness within himself The experience of empathy, so strmgly 
stressed in several cf the other papers, becon^s an actuality. The theme cf 
trust is made real through tfw creation cf a step-wise excursion. The visicm 
of the human condition, which is in^licit in the IkhA as a wh(fle, is also 
expressed and implied in this paper. If t^ renter has given himself to this 
series of papers and discussims, the paper by Haas should function to 
p. rsuaile us thai when we exf^ore the fanti^ic, t^ dream-like, the 
meta/fhoric. the imuitive, we have brmtght to awaret^ss iu^tucdities th^ 
function in our daily /ii^s. Perlmps it is through such overt, coticrete, 
sf^cipc action that we can come to a fuller understanding of what the 
whole person might Income. 



William J. J. Ciordon (1961). the originalor of the temt "synectics/* uses 
several different (fefinitkNis for the term. One definitkHi is tttt fining together 
of different and apparently irrelevant ot unrelated items. He also defines 
**syr^ics** in teims of a pfoMem-solving group, in which d^erent types of 
peopte with diverse backgrounds are brought togedier to solve a p^^icular 
(noblem. Finally, he uses the tenn as the title for his own theory of creativity. 

Three 4^isfflpCfams 

Three as^iumptions umteriy the theory of syi^ctics. First. "Chitf the creative 
procesti in human beings can be concretely described and. further, that sound 
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ctescriptiofi should be usaMe in teachii^ methodok^, m mcrme fliHe crettive 
output in bodi individuals and gnHifs/* Tte scccmd issmnplkm is ^^fbui ^ 
cultural pNmmmii erf* inventikm in the ails luid in sci^^ 
chaimrtenzed by the fundamental psychk: processed** ThM, '*ttw indi- 
vidual pionss in die cieittive cnurfi»ise enjoys. a dtiect' malpgy ni gioup 
process** (Gocdon 1961, pp. 5-6). 

Gonkm has tdentifled a^numberof what tenns "ni£chani$ins/* uitellec- 
tual tools one cm Ining into consctcMi«i&»s when they aie\iN«i^. The 
mechanisms are variants of the familiar tools of analogy and n^aphor. 

The Synectica Methm^smA 

The syqectics mechmisms Gcmton talks about ate Direct ^lalogy, l^tmcNnal 
Analogy, and Compress^ Conflict. A Direct Analogy might be the ot^^a- 
tton tlm^a crab walks sicteways like a sneaky burglar, w that a poich is to a 
house what a belly is to a fat man. As m example of a Bet^al Analogy^Ji 
teacher might say: "Harokl, imagine thitt you are the mud in which the fiddlefy 
crab makes his home!** Harold: ' ' I have the feeling thm no one cares if Vm here \ 
or not. rm full of fM>les into which the cAb crawls m night. They never thank \ 
me. I'm mud. That's all. I'd like to do something to make the crabs thank me. 
After alL if it was mi for me, the crabs wouldn't have any jwotection, and I try 
to move, but I can't and 1 see a cvhh about to be e^en by a striped b^. I wwt to 
flow aut« and go aioumi the ctdb and save him, tnit I can*t .** To be the crab, to 
•*gct inside" the crab, is to use Perstmal Analc^. 

A CiMupreJised Ciwflict is * 'a poetic, two-woid description on a high level of 
generality where two words <k>n't seem to fit and souKtin^ actually 
conu^ict each other** (Gurdon l%6, p. 25). For example: '*impris<Micd 
freedom.** 

Most of us have probably at one time or another read some poetry. One poem 
th^ is frequently used by English temrhen is "Dover Beach." by Matthew 
Arnold. In the first segn^t of this poem, Arnold describes the sea loid the smd, 
the besKTh at Dover. Then 1^ astounds the rca^ter by nKfving to **seemfngly** 
unrelated images— to the shores of the Ae^.ean sea that Sc^^iocles might have 
observed, Ui the retreating roar of the Sea of Faith, to the Church, ^d then to 
Arnold and his love, who, like strangers on the woftd*s beach, must be true to 
each other as the world swirls about them. The images and n^t^rfiors hang 
together, if only because we "see**. the esipei^ences as possiMe in (Mur own 
reveries. Dover Beach'* is a creation in tlw mode of tite syiwctics fmKess. 

Another use of it^ same type of analogy to ccK;jwe up a different image 
comes from nuxfern music— Leimarrf Cohen*s song, ••Su/anne.*' There are 
thiw stanzas to the scHig. Vh: ftnt ami last !4anzas deal with Suzanne, a 
fm>stitute wh4> ' •takes you down to her place by the river.** Then, in the mickile 
Stan/a of this song. Cohen juxtaposes an allusion to Jesus. Again, we're f»xd 
with seeming unrelatedr^ss -a savior and a pnwuitute. 1*11 leave it for you to 
make tt^ connectk>ns. 
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Seme SymKOcM AdMiict 

I think you now have Bom feeling f«- ttuktng the &na^ fiunilitf and 
mdung Ihc familiar strange. Now, tei's look m some activities that Synectics. 
Incmpcmtted has pidriiriied few use with ekaiKnttfy and sccandfliy sdwcrf 
studeiKs.* 

« 

Example 

What Needs MORE PROTECTION? 
A TURTLE A ROCK 



Why? 1 



The first lime you read the quescion. an obvious response such as #1 may 
occur to you. However, cmce you go beymd tfie obvious, you will find other 
possibilities — such as #2. 

Now try some cm your own. Circle the answer th^ seems more interesting to 
you, then CTiplain your choice. 

Which WtlGHS MORE? 
A BOULDER A HEAVY HEART 

Ei^ptain your choice: . 



*AII activities used m this paper arc cuccrpled ln»m ciHirw m^naK fmiduccd and 
publt!^Kcd by Syiw<.tiws I duiatinn Systems. 121 Bratlle Stud, rambrkigc. Mas 
s^ichuscns U213K 
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Which GROWS MORE? 
A TREE SEUF CONRDENCE 
Why docs ytm ctotce grow imne? ^-^^ — 



What COLOR is HAPPINESS? 
Why do you say happiness is thai colw? 



Let*s hHik af what twelve of the conteFeiure pailicipanUi did with this activity: 

Haas: How abcnit a houlder and a heavy heart, what did you have? 

John Neal : Id say a heavy heart weighs mnc: a bouWer has weight, but it can 
be drof!^d. A heavy is a burden that ow must always bear. Hmt heavy 
heart is a burden that must be borne without relief. The boulder can be 
unliiaded. given up! 

Haas: How aNnil which gruws nrMire. a tree or self-conrKkiH:e? 

Fran Pratt: I would say the tree because, euept in unusual circumstances, the 
gfxiwth IS automatic. But with self-confidence -it can stop and start! 

Haas: (%ay, what color is happiness? 

Jane Mounts: My immediate reactiiHi was > ii.'w because of the sunshine, it 
has Ui do with the feeling that ime has coming back to Colorado and its 
sunshine, compared to being in Indiana, where you don*l get a lot of thi^. 

This activity hu a purpose: it's a kind of starter* an activity to g€t pwpk to 
begin lo make strange things familiitf. of familiitf things strwge, to mAe 
combin^iiins of things that they might never ccmsider as ccHnbinmions or as 
comparabie items. It's mi intioductKHi to understanding anak^gy «id met^Acv. 

Another iKiivity has the purpii%e of pitividing practice in dealing with 
Comfwssed Conflict. Recall that a Comfwssed Conflict is atwo-wofdcte^p 
tion seemingly in conUadictKtn. such as the two word f^rase *'imf^3>cMied 
freedom.'* Try one of the following: 

s 
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DEUCATE ARMOR describes ' 
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FROZEN HASTE describes what one thing? 



1 



A is 

on example of DISCIPLINED FREEDOM because 



An example of REPULSIVE ATTRACTION is 
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Ham: Did m^om do *Ddk:^ Annw'? 

Mkhad Wertheinm^ 1 <km't luiow a« M^D^^ 
have annor which peamm mid yet it*i diin mi exceUeittly Araoural. 

Mounts: icfidthesmieoiie. I wastMidtii^^iAioiMtfieMnoraf abec^, whkh 
protects him. tet whidi is ifeliatfe ia the sense tt dbes not inolect hto i^^mnst 
tbc pawm wirfkifig. Tte mnsw may be mme delka^ becmu^ of the (festgo — 
the pmem yw may fmd, s^ in a S^^msc beetle. 

Mounts (contimiing): I had a diffcnmt ttKnight on diat! Self-ccwifKlencc — it 
wiU allow you to go into new situsdicms. SelfH^mfKtoice is a <felte^ aimcM 
bec«ise it can be defrayed by other people's reKtkm to you. It's very sensitive 
to outward ptesstues. 

Haas: Ves! 

A pMicipant: I did 'Frozen Haste*: a netting ice cream ccme in the sun 
becomes liquid taster and faster. 

Haas: How abom *Di^iplif^ Fieedom'? 

Geo OMryhtrimes: A bastoball team* becau% the team has to be disci- 
plined, bin it allows lots of fteedmn for plays. \ 

A participnt: A free maifcet ecmomy! In cmfer to survive, the firms have to 
be disciplined, yet ait fiee to try Ims of s^tegies. 

Haas: Anyone else? « 

Wertheimer A poem, a painting, of a scmata! 

Jack Nelson: A human is an ejuunple of 'Disciplined Fre^lora' because we 
know discipline only from fieeckmi. and freedom only from discipline. 

Haas: How about a 'Repulsive Attractkm*? Anyone do that? 

Mounts: Kids aie particulmly f^in^u^ with ugly beetles or bugs, or snakes. 
They aie repulsed by them, and yet they are very attract«i and fascimtfed by 
them at die same time. 

The Use of Biology 

Haas: Gonkm comnwits that in working with individuals and groups, the 
most '•siKTcessfur* sources for analogies and metaphors are the phenomena of 
biology. GorKkm <te»cribes in his book, Syndics ( 1961 ), acase to illustrate this 
point. A group w^ Imnight together to work m a Defwtmoit of Defoise 
problem, from the Amiored Sectkni pf tt^ Army. The prxH^m was th^ in very 
rough terrain iCs often difficult to get a division of taid^s eaiily md efficiently 
duough Uurt teirain. They often get bc^ed down fwcme resHm or|»KHher, and 
especially in areas where tl^re are ravims, such as those 30 feet across, and 
maybe 30 feet cteep. Tl^ tanks cmmit negotii^ th^ kind of tenwi. Eidier the 
walls are too pecipitous, or the bottom is too sandy, and the tanks just dig in or 
cm*t get up the cHher side. 

The group diiu was working cm this particular problem came up with a 
number of idc^ such as having a company of engineers accom|»ny the armored 
^oup to put up portable sliding teidges wl^re the steel sections slide out over 
each other and extend across the ravine. Of course, such a solution means that 
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you have a relatively immohile grouptcnginccpi J with a relatively mobile group 
(armored). 

Sixin one perstin said, "You know, anis transport their food to mi hills in 
ways that might help the tanks. In tact, often the ants themselves will become 
bridges tor other ants to carry food acntss. The anis' ravines are very minute to 
us. hut nrlatively the same as a ravine for a tank/* Then sitmeone else said, 
"Yes. that's true, but we can't have tanks gomg iiver the cKhcr tanks, ' ' Another 
said, ••Yes, but ytiu know when the ants are finished with the bridge, one ant 
pulls the other ants across/* 

Finally . the group decickd if they connected the front and back of each tank ( a 
Cimnection that would allow a flexible hiiokup and tfien a rigid connection) and 
make two tanks actually mc tank, then make three tanks ^urtually me tank, one 
tank could be suspended iner the ravine, while two (or three or ftiur) other tanks 
vonnccted would counter balance it The first tank would thrust out over the 
ravine and reach the either side and continue on, and then the tanks behind 
wiiuld follow suit until all wea* safely acrtiss. In this problem-solving situation, 
the anl analogy was mosi fruitful. 

\naloKy Roues 

The fiiMtiwing exercise, mlled ' Analogy Boxes/' priivides practice m 
Lfcalin^ Dircci AnaK»gies: 




Given tht word ' ^Sufrm' ' in the upper box., iHie participant produced this chain: 
• On the ktt-hand Nide. Storm led me to Wirrf, which led me lo Ru^ md 
Nothing, and it locHccd to me like Rustle and Notfiing r:eem to le^ loGtKist. On 
the right-hand side. Storm, bc»:au!ie I grew up in Derver, reminded me of 
"Tempest Storm" which led to the word Strip T^ase. which led lo the words 
Beautv and Despair, which then led t<^ Cimflict. Finally. Ghost aid Conflict, 
settled into Imagination." 

What can als4i he done with ' ' Analogy Boxes' ' is to consider each box or pair 
of him/ontal boxes as a line of pi^etrj , thus using an expanded set of boxes to 
create a poem. One can obtain ama/ing piKiry fn^m students when you start 
With d tcciing tn the top box 

Personal AnakiKy 

Nov\ ki's mo\f A hulc closer to our home base, siiLial studies. The activity 
in\4)lves the use of Personal AnaUigy . Try to bcempathctic with the object As I 
bum (using the flame of a cigaa*ttc lighter) this small plastic spt^on. i«ttempt to 
'be the sptnin.' Tell me aUiuf *'you." the sp^Hin* 

Miiunfs: An attack' I'm being attacked by an outside force of fire It has 
dcsfnned me and my purptise for being 

Neal: Being misused, '"•eing consumed This is mif the best use of my talents. 

Mounts: I have m» p*mer lo rcsisC. 

Haas The heal has beni you out oi shafv. paraly/ed you. They thriiw.-you 
hack among other pieces of plastic, other sp^nins. You lotik diffca'nt mm 
because you aa- not (he same shape as all the other sp«uins in the pile. How do 
\ou get ali^ng with >our friends now that you have changed' Be the spixm' 

Peter Senn This is hard Un me i can'i even imagine having empathy with a 
thing 

Wertheimer A real stand oli very different 
Kavmond l.nghsh; I'm i\o{ a spmm anymotv 

Wertheimer I sen ihough I am twisted 4 »ul of shajx'. at least I have become an 
mdividiial Before I was heated and bent It was exactly like all the other 
s^>lH^n^' If I N% anted lo standout and noticed, ob\ lously it's fx'ttertii be in this 
Mfangc. unique plastic iom\ On the other hand, if I want to K* like everybtnly 
else, r.ii ruined. 

I his then is an acti\ il> lo aid ieanier^ m deseloptng the abilifv to use fVrs4mal 
Analogy. »'ne of the syneclic mechanisms 

Synectks Kneursiiin 

I'he synectics people ha\e also dexelojH'd a complete prtrbiem s4il\ing sys 
fern called a "S)nectics Incursion ' The left side of the figure (vertically! 
might be dcHrihcd as the divergent thinking phase. The bottom (hori/ontah 
line IS a iranstiion phase, svhich tKCtirs when the gump feels a pariicular Direct 
Analogy has the most promise hrom 'lie transit^m phase one moves to the 
convergent thinking phase The "excursion.' Chen, has three phases di- 
vergence, transition, and convergence 
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Synectics Excursion 
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Probtem as Given (PAG) 
Analysis of PAG 
Purge 

Pfottem as Understood (PAU) 
Evocative Question (EQ) 

Direct An^rtogy (DA) 
Evocative Question (EQ) 
Personal Analogy (PA) 
Evocative Question (EQ) 

Compressed Ck)nfi{ct (CC) 
Evocative Question (EQ) 
Direct Analogy (DA) 
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Analysis of Dir^t Analogy - - 



TRANSITION 

Kach phase Limtains a number 4«l >lcps. In ihe divergent thinking pha.sc the 
first step IN the ••l'n>blem-as Cnven(PAG) /' The pn?blem is given; the imginal 
statement oi the problem is presented by the person whi^se pniblem it is. The 
seeond step is the analysis ol the PAG This should be concrete and tough- 
minded. 

The third step m this phase of the e\cursion is purging ideas and criticismN. In 
other words, the group at this ptimt comes up with M»me ol the mi»st common, 
close-in s4>lutH>ns to the panicular pn>blem as given. These need to be purged 
txrcause 4>bviously other petiple have th4>ught ot them and they arc unwcvrkable. 

h>urth IS the problem as mm understinnl (PAU I by the group. It's a simple 
statement i>f the essence ot the problem as given, noi as understiHid by the 
perMm that presented that problem, but now as understinni by the entire 
synectics group This is the task gn)up that must deal w ith^the proble|n. and S4i 
they, as a groujp. must agree on h^m they construe the problem. 

The ne\t step is an KQ. an l:vocative Question The gn>up leader (or 
someone else! poses an evtnative question to move the group toward its first 
Direct Analogy ( DA ). The next sequence again begins with an EQ, but this time 
the EQ builds on the DA, leading to a Penumal Analogy This is followed by 
another HQ. based on the prev u»us DA and PA. m order t4i produce one or more 
t'oihpfessed Conflicts (Ct'l. 

The final step m this phase is another sequetKC ot I Q. DA, PA. and CC until 
a "fruitfur* DA is lound tor further pursuit. At this |iomt an mtuitive. Quaker 
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like, »efise-of-fm^ing decision is made and the group moves to the convergent 
hide of the excurskm. 

The fli^ step in the convergent phase is finther analysis of the **promistng** 
DA. The group may thai pursue why the particular DA i^ipealed to them. Next, 
the gnnip moves to a Fantasy Force Fit (FFF). If it's a technologicalty prwrtkal 
force fit, someone says, **Let*s try it mit on a small scale.** Thn is the Pt«ctk;al 
FoTLc Fit (PFF). Tte group (« <Mie of its numbers) buiWs one to see how it 
works. Now a viewpoint is re^rhed on the PAU and the group cm move to 
practical application* or a new problem as understood is iKrcepted which takes 
the group b^'k again to the beginning of another Excursion. 

This, obviously, is an oversimplified view of a Syn^tics Excurskin, the 
process or problem-s4ilving sequence and the use of synectics n^chanisms. The 
excursicm does not seem to be as valuable as the mechanisms — Direct Analogy « 
Personal Analogy, ami Ccmipressed Conflkrt. Most social studies educators 
know at least four or five equally useful inquiry models. It is the development of 
the mechanisms or skills , of oeing able Co conjure metaphors and analogies, that 
is the contnbution of synectics. 

A dosing Note 

The mcHlei making prtKcss in human altairs is an extremely important one. It 
gives us '^handles" on the world. H those handles, however, arc merely social 
science i)r scienire concepts, which lack a base in folk experience or are named 
with obscure and esotenc terms, they remam as mere abstractions. Other 
metaphors aa* more useful because they arc "packed" with common experi- 
ence Concepts, analogies, and metaphoi^ which are created from penwmal, 
umcrete experiences arc more useful in the affairs of humanity. Synectics 
mechanisms can help us derive meanings from collective experience without 
appeal lo specialized concepts. ()nc participant provided an appn>priate conclu- 
sion; "I understand you were saying something quite basic, gel binind up in 
si^icncc and MKrial science, in adopting scientific miuicls as though the humans 
can he lit mto them. Thai leaves oul the realms of common, human experience. 

tecim^s. (it art. and i>t hicralurc *' 
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